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THE  A:\':\'AES  of  “EIGIITY-SIA/' 

AN  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE  Ur  FnAxcKJ  H.  Wuipph. 


“They  were  both  fair  and  lovely  those  young  girli : 
Tlio  one,  a  peerless  <rem  in  sotting  rieh, 

Made  to  endure  whatever  ill  might  come; 

And  on*y  break,  at  last.  'Phe  other,  sweet 
And  delicate  as  budding  flower  of  Spring, 

That  looks  from  forth  the  shadow  of  its  leaves; 

Then  with  undoubting  confidence  expands. 
Dreamless  of  its  own  beauty,  or  the  storm.” 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  character  of  Frances  Hammond  was  a  point 
where  many  extremes  seemed  to  meet  and  harmonize. 
Diffident  and  distrusting  herself,  yet  proud  and  un¬ 
bending — in  her  very  humility  was  a  hauteur^  which 
commanded  while  it  seemed  to  yield — In  her  feelings 
and  disposition  the  wildest  and  most  enthusiastic  child 
of  romance;  yet  in  her  life  and  conduct  the  veriest  dis¬ 
ciple  of  truth  and  philosophy.  In  her  manners,  the 
pride  of  conscious  superiority,  was  softened  by  a  gen¬ 
tle  pity  for  the  follies  of  her  kind;  and  while  she 
looked  with  an  eye  of  scorn  upon  the  meanness  of  men, 
that  very  eye  wept  that  she  might  not  render  them 
otherwise.  She  had  shrunk  from  mingling  with  pro¬ 
miscuous  society;  alike  from  natural  timidity,  and  from 
pride,  yet  this  very  circumstance  had  drawn  around 
her  some  of  the  most  gifted  spirits  of  the  age;  and  her 
young  genius  was  quickened,  expanding  into  life  and 
strength,  matured  by  the  society  and  favor  of  the  wise, 
the  great,  and  the  good.  When  condemned  to  mingle 
with  the  crowd  she  would  sit  sometimes  with  thoughts 
absorbed,  and  far  from  the  flatterers  round  her;  until, 
perhaps,  a  kindred  spirit  touched  tiic  spell  of  her  wan¬ 
derings,  by  an  allusion  to  some  one  of  her  favorite  sub¬ 
jects;  and  then,  indeed,  the  thoughtless  and  the 
gay  paused  from  the  reckless  excitement  of  the  dance, 
or  the  sullen  devoirs  of  the  card  table,  to  listen  to' the 
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pale  and  dejected  girl,  whoso  thrill,  .g  eloquence  cap¬ 
tivated  the  carol  the  wisest;  and  had  music,  at  least, 
for  the  most  uiiimpassioned  and  thoughtless.  Her  per¬ 
son  was  a  good  counterpart  to  I  er  character.  'Pall 
and  well  formed,  though  not  remarkable  f*>r  elegance 

i 

of  figure,  yet  possessiiig  a  dignity  of  carriage,  and  an 
I  ease  and  gra(*e  of  mniion,  beyond  and  independent  of 
mere  perfection  of  outline.  Melancholy  was  tlio  pre¬ 
dominating  expression  of  her  lace,  which  was  rather 
of  a  Grecian  east.  The  marked  outline  of  her  features, 
might  have  given  her  a  masculine  appe  arance,  but  for 
the  soft  ivory  of  her  complexion,  and  tlio  delicate 
beauty  of  a  witching  mouth,  that  feature  of  all  others 
most  expressive  of  I'haracter.  F'ranees  was  generally 
serious;  hut  when  she  did  smile,  it  was  like  the  sum¬ 
mer  sun  at  mid  day  bursting  the  depths  of  a  light 
clqud,  glad,  and  brilliant,  and  overpowering.  Her  hair, 
of  the  rich  chesnut  which  is  almost  black  in  the  shade, 
but  to  which  tlio  sun  gives  a  tinge  of  auburn,  was  dis¬ 
posed  in  large  braids  and  its  wavy  exuberance  shaded 
a  forehead,  broad,  and  smooth,  and  white.  Her  eye 
was  of  that  deep  and  changing  blue  which  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  appears  black;  and  it  was  this  feature  which  a- 
bovo  all  others,  rendered  her  pro-emiiienlly  handsome. 
Its  generally  soft  depth  of  expression  was  shaded  by  a 
drooping  lid,  whose  deep  black  fringes  were  beautifully 
contrasted  and  defined  on  the  fair  cheek  beneath;  but 
when  she  threw  off  her  common  reserve,  and  betrayed 
the  fervid  temperament;  then,  indeed,  would  that  eys 
flash  darkly,  and  eloquently,  and  assert  its  own  sur¬ 
passing  beauty.  Yet,  lor  all  this,  wa«  not  F' ranees 
generally  thought  handsome.  Her  chief  beauty  was 

the  flashing  of  spirit — the  visible  poetry  w.  ich  comes 
from  the  blending  of  mind  and  heart — an  etherial 
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touieihin((  nhicU  the  vulgar  cannot  admire — the  pain  j 
ter  embody,  nor  even  the  poet  filly  image  fortli ;  nor 
wa$  the  generally  loved:  the  world  cannot  love  a  being  ' 
so  entirely  its  opposite;  and  the  reputation  of  being  a  ; 
haughty,  disdainful  girl  followjxl  hei  nnfp*quent  mmg*  I 
ling  in  promiscuous  society;  yet  there  were  a  chosen  | 
few  who  could  estimate  her  uncommon  powers,  and 
wiio^  love  ainl  apjirohation  made  a  rich  counterpoise 
to  the  withheld  favor  of  the  multitude. 

Among  all  her  Iriends  none  had  excited  a  feeling  of 
tenderness,  till  Fitz  James  Uuncan  taught  her  young 
heart  to  love;  and  it  was  with  a  depth  and  strength 
suited  to  her  character;  yet  the  real  strength  ot  this 
passion  was  a  secret,  even  to  herself,  until  its  object  j 
proved  itself  unworthy  and,  then  all  the  pride  of  wo-  J 
man  urged  her  to  forget.  Their  last  lender  and  ex-  \ 
filiug  interview  left,  unfortunately,  but  too  interesting  j 
an  impression;  still  she  wai»  very  far  fiom  being  wretch- : 
od.  Her  peace  was  the  cflfcct  of  a  virtuous  struggle 
to  seclude  feelings,  w’hich,  if  cherished,  must  have  em- 
hillercd  her  whole  life.  Would  that  all  girls  who  make 
to  themselves  a  life  of  picturesque  misery,  and  shroud 
their  happiness  in  the  mist  of  one  blighted  affection, 
might  pause,  ere  they  cast  themselves  w  illing  victims 
on  the  shrine  of  early  disappointment,  and  ponder  on, 
the  fallacy  of  a  theory  far  more  heauliful  than  true 
and  like  Frances  Hammond,  rise  in  the  strength  of 
reason  and  of  pride — look  upon  the  dangerous  prejudi¬ 
ces  of  their  ow  n  hearts,  and  resolve  to  overcome. — 
What  a  world  of  mourning  this  would  be,  if  all  who 
were  disappointed  in  their  first  caprice  (for  what  is 
commonly  called  first  love,  is  frequently  nothing 
monO  wentsighi  ng  tlirougii  life,  like  spectres  of  de- ; 
sorted  hopes,  nr  ghosts  of  murdered  happiness.  We 
arc  constituted  to  admire,  and  love  whatever  is  lovely; 
and  if  an  cbjecl  is  removed  entirely  beyond  the' 
reach  of  hope,  the  ronsiilulion  of  the  heart  eannol  be  ' 
so  changed,  but  we  may  again  admire — again  love — | 
an  object  equally  lovely;  and,  besides,  there  is  perhaps 
in  every  heait,  a  necessity  of  loving — a  fund  of  alVee-  . 

lion _ which  if  unapproprialiil,  must  turn  upon  itself 

and  corrode. 

This  is  an  unpopular  theory  I  know,  csj)ecially  a- j 
mengthe  romantic  and  imaginative  class  w  hieii  must , 
takes  in  a  large  proportion  of  novel  readers;  so  let  us 
dismiss  it  and  turn  to  i'aroline. 

With  a  rliaraeter  less  exalted,  and  a  |>erson  even  | 
mote  lovely,  she  was  made  to  form  a  refreshing  con¬ 
trast  to  her  Sister,  and  the  two  might  now  be  compaied 
to  a  line  drawn  into  a  eir-de,  whose  two  extremes 
blend  and  harmonize,  tlay,  frank  and  commimientive 
ill  her  habits;  reckles.^,  innocent  and  unsophisticated  as 
a  child,  quick  of  nppreiiension,  ('aroline  thought,  aiui 
judged,  and  learned,  almost  witli  the  quickness  ol 
intuition  and  w  ith  a  beautiful  artlessness  and  credulity 
was  frequently  blended  a  sluewdness,  as  amusing  as 
it  was  imexpeclcil.  ^ho  locked  upon  the  world  with 
n  charmed  eye  of  if  noeencr,  and  saw  nothing  hut  to 
admire.  Fend  ofcoiuj  any,  rx(  itement  ar.d  admiration, 
without  being  the  slave  of  pleasure  sho  was  cne  of  the 


million  votaries,  w  bo  Uisted  only  its  sweets;  and  she 
would  often,  after  exciting  the  admiration  of  a  bril- 
liani  party,  return  home,  and  sing  old  songs,  and  tell 
old  stories  to  their  young  domestics,  apparently  with 

as  great  a  zest,  and  as  sincere  a  desire  to  please. _ 

Caressed,  admired,  and  flattered  as  she  was,  is  it 
strange  that  the  iimorent  girl  looked  upon  the  world 
with  a  kindly  eye,  and  in  her  childish  delight  won- 
(lere<l  at  her  sister’s  voluntary  absence  from  scenes 

w  hieh  w<*re  to  her,  only  a  succession  of  pleasures _ 

For  one  brief  season  she  had  tasted  those  pleasures, 
yet  was  sho  happily  removed  from  their  influence 
ere  she  had  delected  their  hollowness,  or  had  learned 
the  bitter  lesson  of  disappointment.  Wheresoever  she 
moved  admiration  followed;  and  wlicrever  her  light 
s^teps  flew,  love  flew  after;  yet  sire  still  retained  her 
first  beautiful  simplicity  of  heart  and  character.  Had 

she  paused  to  reflect,  she  would  have  disdained  the 
heartless  adulation  of  fops  and  flatterers,  but,  like  a 
beautiful  star,  she  illumined  the  heaven  oflicr  way, 
beaming  none  the  less  kindly  because  her  worship- 
peis  might  be  insineeic.  Her  figure  was  light  and 
graceful,  and  the  profusion  of  hei  golden  brown  curls 
I  swept  over  a  face  beaming  with  the  versatile  expression 
i  of  lier  character,  and  her  quick  hazel  eyes  had  a  very 
gentle  and  tender  light,  and  the  long  silken  lashes 
sometimes  bent  over  them,  imparting  a  cunning,  and 
somewliat  mischievous  shadow’. 

‘Frances,  my  dear  sister,  what  has  changed  you  sol’ 
asked  Caroline,  as,  for  the  first  time  they  took  jiosses- 
sion  of  their  chamber.  “Wlrai  is  it  affects  you!  It  is 
useless  to  attempt  deceiving  me.  I  know’  you  arc  not 
as  happy  as  formerly.  I  have  lately  often  found  you 
weeping — you  who  have  so  often  chiddeu  me  for  the 
w’cakness.  And  now  Frances;  even  now,  yo«i  would 
wcep'lf  you  dared.  Am  I  grown  less  deserving;  or  do 
you  no  longer  love  me?’’  continued  the  affectionate 
girl  clinging  round  her  sister’s  neck.  ‘Once  our  tho'ts 
and  feelings,  mingled,  freely  and  naturally  as  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  waters.  O,  this  chilling  distrust — say, 
Fiances,  why  is  it?” 

“Caroline  there  is  a  grief  I  would  conceal,  even  from 
myself,  1  would  tell  you  all;  but  I  firmly  believe, 
that  if  I  once  allow  myself  to  speak  of  it,  I  sliould 
indulge  too  much — I  know  it  would  be  so.  Already 
has  the  most  Id’ler  struggle  passed;  but  the  w’eakness 
to  w’hicli  1  have  occasionally  yielded,  it  shall  be  my 
luture  task  to  overcome.  I  shall  soon  be  quite  hap¬ 
py.  Will  my  dear  sistiT  forgive  me  now.” 

(’aroliae,  clung  still  more  closel3’  around  her  sis¬ 
ter’s  neck  and  her  tears  gushed  on  the  burning  cheek 
of  Frances. 

“Caroline,”  continued  the  latter,  “my  darling  sis¬ 
ter,  forgive  me.  It  distresses  me  to  pain  you;”  but 
soon  succeeded  in  calming  the  affectionate  girl,  and 
sooihingjier  into  forgiveness.  “Come”  she  said  “you 
arc  wear}’  child,  let  us  retire.” 

‘•Not  till  you  please  to  notice  my  improvement,  ’ 
returned  the  girl,  w  iping  her  tears  aw  ay  and  point- 
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ing  to  several  pictures  she  had  thslened  against  llic 
wall. 

“The?e  are  all  dear  to  me;  they  perpetuate  scenes  j 
beloved,”  returned  Frances,  “yours  is  a  glorious  ta- 1  curls  Irom  her  moist  chet  k;  “ar.d 

1 _ *  otetnr.  WpU  mav  thf*  naintef  look  with  iov  on  i  Pvl  And  must  all  this  loveliness  know 


herself,  looked  upon  licr  with  lire  rondiickii  ol'  atl'ec- 
tion. 

‘•How  innocent  1”  She  continued,  brushing  iho 

.d  how  hnp- 

lent,  sister.  Well  may  the  painter  look  with  joy  on  j  Py*  must  all  this  loveliness  know  the  blight 

the  creation  of  his  art,  for  they  aro  the  embed ic<i  j  ^1  — this  young  heart  be  Irozen  by  the  ct>ld- 

spirits  of  departed  blessings  reawakened-Uving  again.  |  otan  unleeling  uorlJ,  or  cankered  by  the  poison 
Let  the  cold  and  heartless  condemn  the  art  as  useless; :  unrequited  love?  Ciod  forbid.  Let  mo  sutL'r, 
yet  when  we  behold  the  canvas  almost  warming  into  j  I*®  wretched;  hut,  oh  pass  the  bitter  cup  troni 

life  and  feeling,  with  the  laces,  forms  and  scenes  j 

Caroline  moved  in  sleep,  and  Frances  tearing  she 
might  awake,  laid  herself  softly  bcaide  her,  and 


that  arc  dear,  how  can  we  deny  our  blessing  to  the 
painter. 

“Kesorve  some  of  your  enthusiasm  for  a  better  sub- j  putting  her  cheek  close  to  hors,  as  if  the  verv 

jpct _ I  hope  to  give  you  an  agreeable  surprise.  Caro- ;  breathings  of  the  gentle  girl  had  been  a  soothing 

line  drew  aside  aside  a  gauze  shade  from  an  unriii- 1  anodyne,  she  grew  calm  and  slept. 


ished  picture,  as  she  added  ‘behold  and  admire.* 

A  single  shriek  burst  from  the  lips  of  Frances;  and 
falling  before  the  bed,  she  hid  her  face  in  its  dra¬ 
pery.  It  was  in  vain  that  Caroline  attempted  to 
soothe  her — the  treasured  secrets  of  her  heart  had  been 
wasted  away— she  had  looked  on  the  image  of  Filz 
James.  She  wept  long  and  passionately;  and  Caro¬ 
line  wept  with  her,  till  the  unwonted  indulgence  pro¬ 
duced  acalm,  to  which  the  heait  of  Frances  had  long 
been  a  stranger.  Then  taking  the  hand  of  Caroline, 


'I'lu'ir  chamber  fronted  the  east,  and  the  full 
glory  of  the  rising  sun  cuine  upon  tlio  frostcil  win¬ 
dows,  geminbig  them  wiih  many  varied  hues;  while 
ti  flaw  in  the.  glass  produced  a  most  beautiful  and 
vivid  refraction;  and  the  jeweled  light  was  flung  up 
on  the  white  walls,  until  they  might  have  vied  with 
the  fabled  palace  of  the  fairy  queen. 

“W'akc,  Frances,  wake  this  instant!”  exclaimed 
Caroline  who  had  already  risen;  removing,  as  she 
spoke,  a  shade  from  her  sister's  face.  There  is  a 


she  looked  a  moment  on  tbe  picture  in  silent  sorrow; ;  fine  subject  for  your  philosophy!  come  rouse  yourself 
and  said  “Caroline  you  have'read  my  secret;  be  gene- j  and  analyze  it!”  and  the  happy  girl  clapped  her 
rous.  Let  the  subject  be  dropped  forever;  and  Irorn  |  hands,  with  an  expression  of  delight  even  childish, 
this  moment  forgotten.”  land  laughed  till  the  chaniber  rang  and  echoed  wiiii 

“Forgive  me,  dear  sister  !  O  forgive  me  Frances?”  j  the  heanfelt  glee, 
sobbed  Caroline,  as  she  flung  her  arms  about  her;  “he  |  “Iloautiful!  beautiful,  indeed!”  exclaimed  Frances, 


was  worthy  your  love;  ho  has 
situated — he  will  return.* 


been  unfortunately 


reclosiug  her  eyes,  oppressed  witli  the  brilliancy: 
“but  no  very  deep  invetigation,  sister,’  and  she  point- 


“Ilush,  hush!  dearest!  do  not  soften  my  heart  too  i  ed  to  the  flaw  in  ihc  glass. 


much.  I  knew  it  would  be  so  if  I  told  you,  gentle  and 
affectionate  creature!  I  ought  rather  to  be  associated 
with  the  cold  and  the  stern,  that  I  may  learn  the 


•‘Tlicie,  I  knew  it  would  he  so,”  returned  the 
other;  “my  ignorance  was  delighted  with  the  effect, 
and  would  not  investigate  the  cause;  your  philoso* 


the  hard  lesson  of  forgetfulness!”  'I’lien  after  a  short  j  pby  w  entdirret  to  the  cause,  and  then  you  admired 
pause  she  asked  ‘when  and  how  have  you  done  this  j  ctTect,  and  this  makes  the  differerence  between  us, 
work,  Caroline?*  j  my  dear  charming  sacanU.^^ 

“I  first  designed  it  as  a  good  surprise  for  Fitz  James  ■  great  credit  co  .ny  philosphy,  iiowevor,**  re# 


ponded  Frances;  “hut  as  to  your  ignorance,  you  knew 
the  causes  as  well  as  1.” 


during  my  last  visit  to  Grandmother.  lie  discover¬ 
ed  it  when  he  came  out  there,  and  afterwards  sat  for 

the  likeness.  It  was  mislai.l  with  some  other  paint-  i  ^  master’, 

ings,  and  1  never  could  find  it  until  to-d.i)  w  hen  :  of  icon  so  entirely  for  nought;  but  I  did  not 

stumbled  upon  it  accidentally.  ■  |  jio  svise.  I  would  have  hilievcd  these  beau- 

“His  expression  is  there;”  said  Frances,  ‘h.s  own  |  sapphires,  dian  on  Is;  and  myself 

looks.  How  could  you  get  it  so  perfectlyl  ^ 

“lonly  wonder,  that  ail  who  look  upon  him  arc  heams  and  to  bo  ia  character,  I  have 

not  poets  and  painters,”  responded  (.aroline  with  j 

warmth.  “I  will  now  place  the  picture  in  the  bottom  I  ^  delighted  and  as  happy  as  that  of  Queen 

of  that  great  trunk;  and  mark  me,  Frances,  the  time  ■  herself,  though 

will  yet  be  when  the  original  shall  return  r 
and  this  be  exalted  to  the  place  it  deserves. 

Caroline  yielded  to  the  hopes  of  her  gentle 
nature,  and  clinging  closely  to  her  sister,  soon  slept. 

A  tear  was  yet  moist  upon  her  cheek,  and  a  smile 


dimpled  her  sweet  mouth. 

“How  beautiful  she  is!**  whispered  Frances,  as 


>ihr  drew  her  arm  from  iimler  tier  neck,  an/I 


perhaps  not  quite  as  noisc- 
rcturn  to  us,  |  Titania;  and  here  is  ray  seep- 

trc.  — she  caug.it  a  reed  from  a  bureau:  “  Moi* 
tal  what  is  thy  prayer?  Destiny  follows  in  my 
footsteps;  and  Fate  is  in  my  nod.  If  I  but  touch 
the  veriest  point  of  my  sceptre  to  rocks  and  rills, 
they  shall  bceorno  more  precious  than  these  go.'ns— 
gems  extracted  by  divine  alchymy,  from  the  flower* 
of  e.artb,  and  the  beams  of  n<*aven.  Wonld’st  thou 
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bsTc  boaatj?  Thou  wantV  it  not,  nor  nec(i*8t  it.  In¬ 
tellect?  Genins  ?  They  arc  in  the  eloquent  mean- 
ins;  of  thbt  dark  eye— thou  askest  not  for  them. — 
Would’ttt  have  thy  lover  faithful?  He  shall  come 
^from  the  East  or  the  West,  wheierer  he  may  have 
^  wandered,  and  bo  all  ihy  own!  Thy  friend  sincere! 
Here  is  an  alchymy  can  sepante  the  j;all  fiom  hu¬ 
man  hearts,  and  produce  ih  it  choicest  of  treasures 
—that  pearl  of  pearls — a  faithful  fiicnd.  Say,  mor¬ 
tal,  what  would’sl  thou*** 

“Peace— happiness,’* — replied  Frances,  involun- 
•  Vtrily  takini;  part  in  the  farce.  (>droline  advanced, 
‘*niid  laying;  the  reed  acr<,s3  her  sisU  r’s  forehead,  with 
erch  irravity  repeated.  'Phy  prayer  is  granie<l.  Tiisten 
to  the  Fates*  decree,’*— 
g  Gentle  spirits  e*cr  be  near  thre; 

Sorrow’s  touch  ehall  never  sear  thee; 
p'  Wo<-a  shall  wither;  Joyc  shall  bloom; 

J;'  Hope  shall  glad  thy  quiet  home; 

^  Peace  shall  bheil  her  balm  drops  o’er  thee, 

'  Blisses  round,  and  hope  he  fore  ihec. 

All  the  dearest — all  the  sweetest, 
i  All  that  makes  \Ainged  lifj  the  fleetest— 

Peace,  joy,  hope,  sliail  wreathe  thine  hours 
With  their  bright,  perennial  flowers; 
oA  All  thy  treasured  griefs  shall  wither; 

^  Then  say  not,  maid,  thine  errand  hither, 

"V  Hath  not  eased  an  aching  heart. 

My  spsll  is  done  and  1  depart, 

Oberon  wails  within  the  cell 
°  Of  a  butter  cup’s  sweet  bell; 

Farewell,  Maiden,  fa,rc  thee  well.” 

And  the  lively  girl  danced  out  of  the  room  with  a 
step  whose  light  and  airy  gracefulness  might  have 
done  honor  to  the  being  she  represented — the  fair  and 
fairy  Titania,  while  Frances,  spite  of  her  reason  and 
her  pliilosopliy,  was  exhilaralcii  oy  the  sudden  and 
felicitous  overflow  of  spirits,  in  her  less  serious,  but 
not  le«?8  lovely  sister.  | 

“A  fairy  she  is  indeed!  a  very  witch — I  could 
almost  say  angel — were  it  not  for  the  sweet,  the 
endearing  cailhliness  of  her  nature!  Had  the  bard 
of  Avon  known  her,  hr  might  have  given  a  last 
polisli  to  his  'Pilania — the  witchery  of  intellectual 
beauty.”  Tl»us  saying,  the  enthusiastic  Frances  hast¬ 
ily  arrayed  herself;  and  with  an  unusually  happy 
facpf  deacciuled  to  the  breakfast  room. 

“Why  Frances  how  happy  you  look!”  said  Mr. 
Hainiiiond,  as  ho  met  his  daughter  in  the  passage, 
and  gavo  the  morning  salutation;  “what  spell  is  at 
work  among  my  family?  The  misfortunes  of  life 
^  »ecm  to  have  inverted  their  usual  clfect,  Sarah  has 
“  been  out  ever  since  sun-iisc,  skipping  about,  gay 
^as  a  young  fawn;  Caroline  came  down  stairs  sing¬ 
ing  and  dancing;  and  now  I  meet  my  dear  sober 
^Frances,  with  iho  brightest  face  of  all.  Is  it  such 
a'  very  happy  thing  to  lose  fortuney  society,  and 
^fiends?” 

^  “A  slight  shade  passed  over  the  brow  of  Frances; 
v^t  it  was  but  momentary;  and  she  promptly  repli¬ 


ed  ;  “It  is  indeed  iny  dear  father,  a  moat  happy  thing 
to  feel  a  disposition  to  submit  to  the  decrees  of  Pro¬ 
vidence  without  idle  repining;  and  a  blessing  to  be 
possessed  of  resources  beyond  the  power  of  chanae.” 

“Cherish  this  disposition,  cherish  this  principle 
my  child,”  returned  Mr.  H.  kissing  the  now  palJ 
cheek  that  w«s  lifted  up;  *guaid  it  as  your  best 
treasure*;  for  changes  must  yet  come  as  severe  as 
they  are  unthought  of.” 

“What  can  he  mean”  thought  Frances,  as  a  boding 
chill  came  over  her  heart. 

“But  our  reflections  are  getting  us  into  the  shade” 
again  observed  the  father,  noticing  the  altered  ex¬ 
pression  of  Frances;  “yonder  is  a  sight  to  brinu 
back  the  sunshine;”  and  he  pointed  to  an  open  lawn 
in  front  of  the  house.  Sarah  was  bounding  off  in 
one  direction  after  Restive,  a  line  large  Newfound¬ 
land  dog  who  was  running  away  with  her  handker¬ 
chief  in  his  mouth;  and  from  another  came  Caroline, 
flying  over  the  frosty  lawn,  with  a  bunch  of  the 
first  spring  flowers,  the  trailing  arbutus,  in  her  hand, 
and  the  morning  brightness  of  health  and  exer¬ 
cise  on  her  cheek. 

“And  what  hast  thou,  lovely  queen?”  asked  Fran¬ 
ces,  as  her  sister  bounded  past  her  into  the  entry. 

“Gifts  from  my  fairy  home — offerings  from  my 
spontaneous  treasury.” 

Frances  held  out  her  hand. 

“Nay,  covetous  mortal,  art  thou  not  content.  There 
are  others — and  many  too — to  share  my  favors;  yet 
lake  that;”  and  she  tossed  a  violet  tow'aids  her. 

•Stay,  stay,  how  did  you  find  Oberon?* 

Oh!  he  lias  eloped  with  Enamella  one  of  my 
maidens — she  was  very  beautiful  and  worthy  to  be 
my  rival;  but  iny  castle  looked  rather  desolate  after 
all,  so  I  sickened  of  a  fairy  life,  and  have  even 
come  to  dwell  among  mortals;  but  I  r till  retain  my 
sceptre;”  she  added  shaking  a  rod  of  flowering  ma¬ 
ple  over  the  head  of  Frances. 

“I  suppose  your  majesty  will  devote  yourself  to 
the  church,’  returned  the  other,  “now  thatj  we  have 
such  a  fine  young  parson  in  the  neighborhood,  but 
where  aid  you  get  those  sweet  lines?” 

“Stupid  mortal,”  she  replied,  blushing  vividly,  to 
ask  a  fairy*  where  she  gels  her  ideas.  Know  then, 
for  once,  1  am  tiie  soured  and  soul  of  fancy  and  the 
well-spring  oj  poeiry.  I  have  but  to  breathe — to  wish 
— and,  lo !  my  spirit  exhales  itself  in  numbers.— 
Repress  thy  blundering  inquisitiveness  or  learn  that 
'i'itania  can  rebuke,  and  reverse  her  spells  and  her 
decrees.”  Thus  saying  she  flew  into  the  adjoining 
'  room  and  bending  giaccfully  before  her,  flung  the 
j  flowers  into  her  mother’s  lap. 

The  weather  had  softened  rapidly;  winter  had 
suddenly  given  place  to  spring,  which  now  ad¬ 
vanced  w  ith  uncommon  rapidity  I'he  silken  buds  of 
the  forest-trees  expanded  almost  visibly;  the  slreams 
burst  gladly  from  their  bondage  and  went  babbling 
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throQgh  tho  new  olad  fialds,  the  robin,  and  t 
tbrosh  already  were  thrilling  their  sweetest  melodiei, 
while  the  quaint  and  varied  song  of  the  bob-o-Iink 
greeted  the  dawn  with  a  thrilling  and  cheerful 
choiuB.  Who  can  behold  the  beauty  and  freshness  of 
spring— *t^te  balm,  the  music,  and  the  blossoming,  nor 
feel  the  renovation  within  his  ow'n  soul — the  frost 
melt  from  his  bosom — and  the  winter  from  his 

heart!! 

Several  weeks  had  now  passed.  It  was  May. 
Frederick  Manton  had  become  a  frequent  visiter  at 
the  cottage;  but  his  attentions  were  so  nicely  di¬ 
vided  between  the  two  sisters,  that  the  general  opinion 
of  all  the  gossips  secineil  to  resolve  itself  into  the 
substance  of  what  the  good  Mrs.  Dawley  said, 
w’henthey  left  her,  she  remarked  to  her  daughter,  that 
Mr.  Frederick  seemed  dcap  uti^  taken  for  one  o’  the 
gals;  but  she  couldn’t  tell  for  sariin  which  ’twas. — 
IStill  a  nice  observer  might  have  detected  some  dif¬ 
ference.  He  conversed  most  with  Frances,  per¬ 
haps;  but  his  eye  follow*ed  Caroline,  even  when  he 
was  addressing  another,  and  if  his  arm  in  their 
walks  was  offered  most  frequently  to  Frances,  Caro¬ 
line  was  the  one  with  whom  he  lingered,  when  no 
observer  was  by. 

•‘Sarah,  take  Restive  away  this  instant,”  exclaimed 
Caroline,  one  lovely  morning,  as  she  w'as  at  work 
among  the  borders  of  the  yard  and  garden,  and  she  at¬ 
tempted  to  keep  off  the  intruder  with  the  instrument 
with  which  she  was  at  work. 

As  she  spoke  the  mischievous  animal  seized  a  bunch 
of  slips  and  ran  off  with  them. 

“  He.e  Restive,  come  back,  sir !”  she  cried  hound¬ 
ing  after  him.  She  had  borrow'ed  Mary’s  sun  bonnet, 
and  the  front  being  without  w  ire,  fell  over  her  eyes  al¬ 
most  blinding  her  as  she  ran.  “  Sarah  has  spoiled 
the  dog  with  too  much  play/”  she  added  as  she  at¬ 
tempted  to  spring  through  the  gate;  but  an  obstacle 
WM  in  the  way,  and  ere  she  had  time  to  lift  the  shade 
from  her  eyes,  some  one  had  taken  both  her  hands,  and 
•he  was  tiembling  strangely. 

“  Flora  seems  to  have  stolen  the  head-gear  of  For¬ 
tune,  and  goes  about  blinded  to  day !”  said  a  w’ell 
know’n  voice. 

“Frederick  1”  said  the  girl,  recognizing  the  tones 
and  then,  alarmed  that  she  had  addressed  him  so  fa¬ 
miliarly,  she  diew  her  hands  aw’ay,  and  drawing  the 
bonnet  still  closer  about  the  face,  ded  in  confusion. 

“  Caroline,  I  come  to  seek  you.  My  grandfather  is 
in  the  house;  will  you  not  go  in  and  see  hi  ml  In 
mercy  take  that  envious  covering  away !”  he  added  as 
a  pause  ia  her  movements  brought  him  again  to  her 
side. 

“  I  know  what  you  are  thinking  of  now ;”  he  said 
removing  the  shade  from  her  blushing  face,”  you  sup¬ 
pose  you  have  addressed  me  too  familiarly;  but  1 
hail  the  gratulation  as  a  pledge  of  that  friendship 
which  1  hope  to  deserve;  and  pray  you  may  extend  to 
me.  I  have  now  no  sister,  oi  mother !”  he  took  her 
hand  at  he  spoke.  “  My  only  aister  died  last  sirm- 


mer.  '  She  was  very  much  like  you,  Caroline.  TVhen 
I  first  looked  upon  you,  1  almost  thought  she  had  risen 
from  the  dead.” 

“Well  sister,  you  have  forgotten  the  slips!”  said 
little  Sarah,  entering  most  inopportunely  at  this  senti¬ 
mental  juncture;  and  she  placed  the  bundle  in  l>er 
hand. 

“  you  not  see  Mr.  Manton,  Sarah  V’ 

I  have  already  n.adc  my  courtesy  to  him ;”  and 
a  *  ay  the  little  torment  Ilow’  again. 

Gen.  Manton  received  Caroline  with  evident  de¬ 
light  though  every  time  she  spoke  a  tear  might  be 
Seen  to  gather  in  each  of  Ids  sightless  eyes;  and  as,  at 
his  request,  she  gave  him  a  song,  accompanying  her¬ 
self  on  the  harp,  he  caught  the  hand  ot  Mrs.  H.  aird 
said,  “it  is  Finrna’s  own  voice!”  As  he  spoke  ho 
rose.  Frederick  led  him  to  the  one  he  sought,  and  as 
he  bent  over  her  a  nmment,  and  kissed  her  fair  fore¬ 
head,  he  whispered,  “  Forgive  me,  dear  young  lady, 
and  promise  to  come  and  stay  with  me  when  Freder¬ 
ick  goes  away  ;  for  1  shall  then  have  no  one  to  keep  mo 
in  spirits,  no  one  to  love  or  to  love  me.  You  hesitate, 
you  do  not  want  the  Irouhlo  of  a  blind  father?  you  will 
not  promise  to  be  my  child  ?” 

“O,  I  will,  I  will  ?”  whispered  the  confused  girl, 
as  she  turned  from  the  searching  eye  of  Frederick. 

*•  Do  you  hoar  that,  boy  ?  Do  you  hear  that?  Go 
now  if  you  will.  This  liiiie  girl  and  I  will  hardly 
care.” 

“  1  will  go,  and  return,*’  said  the  delighted  Freder¬ 
ick. 

“That  you  will  I  doubt  not,  the  bad  penny,  eh!  But 
come,  boy,  it  is  time  we  were  making  our  adieus;  or 
you  will  hardly  reach  Northampton  before  night.” 

“  W  hat  is  the  matter  Caroline  ?”  asked  Sarah,  en¬ 
tering  the  parlor  after  the  departure  of  the  guests. 
Caroline  had  been  leaning  over  her  harp  in  a  rather 
nonchalant  mood,  touching  the  chords  fitfully;  and 
startled  at  the  simple  question. 

“Are  you  thinking  of  your  slips?”  pursued  the  child. 
They  arc  safe,  but  I  really  think  you  had  better  set 
them  out;  for  the  clay  and  moss  arc  all  off.  What  did 
make  you  blush  so  sister  when  General  Manton  spoke 
to  you  ?  I  could  not  hear  what  he  said.  Don’t  you 
think  Mr.  Frederick  Manton  is  a  beauty  ?  I  never  lov¬ 
ed  any  one  so  quick  in  my  life” 

“  I  am  inclined  to  be  oiv  Sarah’s  side ;”  said  Frances 
entering  the  room  as  the  child  left  it.  Then,  without 
appearing  to  notice  the  confusion  of  Caroline,  the  pat¬ 
ted  her  burning  check,  and  added,  “how  is  it  with 
you,  sis  ?  Do  you  not  think  Mr.  Frederick  Manton 
very  interesting?” 

“1  admiro  Gen.  Manton,”  replied  the  girl,  turning 
quickly  away,  as  if  conscious  of  equivocation. 

“And  he  admires  you — and  you — and  Frederick.— 
Oh  these  arc  dangerous  premises — Gardez  vous,  ma 
chcre.  Tiiese  shades  are  fine  places  to  nurture  ro¬ 
mance,  and  the  little  god  may  find  ambush  in  bogs, 
brakes  and  fences  even,  than  in  streets, 
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ftiul  drawing-rooms.  liomoinbcr  what  our  Zimmer¬ 
man  says  upon  the  subject.  Love  voluntarily  unites 
itself  with  the  aspect  cf  beautiful  nature.  The  view 
of  a  pleasing  landscape  makes  the  heart  beat  w  ith  the 
tenderest  emotions.  The  lonely  mountains,  Jind  the 
silent  grove,  increase  the  susceptibility  of  the  female 
bosom,  inspire  the  mind  with  rapturous  enthusiasm, 
and,  sooner  or  later  draw  aside  and  abdicate  the  heart. 
So,  once  again,  beware.* 

“Sisters,  Mr.  Greenwoo<l,  our  minister,  is  coming 
up  the  lane ;  and  mother  wishes  you  to  receive  hitn,  as 
she  is  engaged,”  said  little  Sarah,  looking  in  at  the 
window. 

Mr.  Greenwood  with  nothing  remarkahle  in  face  or 
person,  was  an  interesting  man ;  and  the  young  la¬ 
dies  soon  found  that  in  their  pastor  they  had  gained 
a  companion  and  frietid  ;  w’hilc  he,  in  his  turn,  seemed 
highly  delighted  with  the  valuable  acquisition  of  their 
society  ;  and  after  a  long  call,  he  rose,  begged  the  la¬ 
dies  to  w’aive  ceremony,  and  excuse  Mrs.  Greenw  ood 
as  she  was  ill,  and  commence  an  acquaintance  di¬ 
rectly;  saying,  my  niece.  Rose  Greenwood,  will,  I 
tmst,  find  friends  in  you, young  ladies.  She  will  call 
on  you  to-morrow ;  and  I  trust  you  may  he  a  mutual 
advantage  to  each  other;  and  thus  saying,  he  wiih- 
drew. 

“I  w’ondcr  what  kind  of  a  girl  that  Itosc  Green¬ 
wood  is!  1  long  to  see  her,  do  not  you  Frances?*’  said 
Caroline. 

“  Not  ahsolulely,”  returned  the  other,  with  a 
smile. 

And  now,  while  we  have  a  moment’s  leisure,  a  word 
of  our  new  friend,  Frederick  Manton.  He  was  about 
to  bo  ordained  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  not,  as  the 
prsclico  of  many  is,  in  order  to  gain  a  livelihood,  hut 
from  motives  of  pure  philanlhrophy,  and  Christian  love 
He  had  chosen  his  profession  almost  in  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  his  friends,  as  being  the  one  which  pre¬ 
sented  the  w'idest  field  fur  benevolent  and  Christian  ac¬ 
tion,  and  he  prepared  to  embrace  it  with  ardor,  trust¬ 
ing  that  he  might  be  a  chaste  and  upright  minister  of 
God.  It  was  impossible  to  see  him  w  ithout  feeling 
an  interest  in  his  welfare.  Serenely  grave,  and  chasie- 
\y  playful,  his  conversation  seldom  Hashed  out  with 
unnatural  brightness,  and  never  descended  into  dull¬ 
ness,  and  a  balm  came  with  the  de6p  pathos  of  his 
voice,  to  follow,  and  counteract,  the  barbed  arrow  s  of 
human  sutTering.  Rather  ull,  he  was  of  a  slender 
figure;  his  black  hair  parted  carelessly  on  the  fore¬ 
head,  which  w  as  white  and  high,  and  gently  written 
witli  the  lines  of  thought,  his  eyes  were  dark  and  ex¬ 
pressive,  and  his  whole  face  was  beaming  with  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  benevolent  intelligence.  Frederick  certainly 
possessed  eminent  personal  advantages,  but  the}’  were 
forgotten  by  enthusiasts,  in  the  eontcmplulion  of  bis 
fervid  piety. 

Caroline  almost  exhausted  her  imagination  in  pic¬ 
turing  to  herself  what  kind  of  a  girl  Rose  Green¬ 
wood  would  be,  and  when  .Mr.  Greenwood  drove 
n*p  to  tbs  door,  and  handed  out  a  blue  eyed,  flaxen  hair- ‘ 


cd,  laughing  girl,  with  a  face  open  and  bright  as  cloud, 
less  mid-day,  the  delighted  Caroline  flew  to  welcome 
her,  with  the  undoubting  warmth  of  her  happy  nature 
and  even  the  reserve  of  Frances  melted  with  unusual 
readiness.  Rose  was  indeed  very  soon  quite  at  home- 
and  ac  the  girls  W'ere  rambling  dovvn  the  lane,  she 
suddenly  exclaimed  ;  “As  I  live,  yonder  comes  cousin 
Frederick!  Now’  tell  me,  girls;  and  tell  me  truly 
w  here  lies  the  spell  W’hich  lures  my  dear  sober  cousin 
from  his  more  sober  studies?” 

Caroline  blushed  vividly,  as  the  subject  of  this  en¬ 
quiry  sprang  from  a  beautiful  bay  horse,  and  stood  by 
her  bide. 

“  How  now’,  cousin  Rose,”  said  the  young  man,  as 
ho  gave  her  his  hand,  and  bow  ing  alternately  to  the 
ladies,  “  what  good  fortune  may  1  thank  for  meeting 
you?  I  did  not  know  that  you  had  left  Amherst.” 

“  1  have  been  at  Pelham,  only  three  weeks  \  and  you, 
Fred,  would  hardly  find  the  w  ay  to  the  top  of  a  certain 
long  hill  in  that  time;  at  least  on  a  cousinly  errand:*’ 
and  her  quick  eye  glanced  on  them  all,  with  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  mischievous  good  nature,  which  drew’  answer¬ 
ing  hues  to  the  cheeks  of  Frederick  and  Caroline. 

•‘Come,  Rose,”  said  the  latter,  throwing  off  her 
cottage  bonnet,  and  shaking  her  curls  from  their  bon¬ 
dage,  w  ith  a  fine  air,  somew  hat  between  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  beauty,  and  the  sw’oetest  naivete,”  do  tell  us 
what  kind  of  people  we  sojourn  among.” 

‘•They  are,  mostly,  descendants  of  the  Irish;  and 
they  retain  many  of  their  national  peculiarities,  which 
they  cherish  very  tenaciously.  These  Pelhamitcs  arc 
a  sign-believing,  keen-sighted,  bartering,  speculating 
race,  possessing  a  most  holy  abhorrence  of  all  creeds 
but  their  ow’n,  and  they  are,  w  ithal,  quick  discover¬ 
ers  of  spirits,  hobgoblins,  and  witches,  holding  the 
a{)inlons  of  Cotton  Mather,  with  respect  to  those  out¬ 
lawed  existences,  to  be  infallible.  Rut  we  have  a  fine 
view  of  your  premises  from  yon  lofty  hill.”  The  spot 
to  w  hich  they  ascended  commanded  a  side  view’  of  the 
house  and  farm,  which  last  stood  like  a  garden  in  the 
midst  of  lands  almost  unreclaimed  from  a  state  of  na¬ 
ture.  The  wilderness,  indeed,  was  only  here  and  there 
indented  by  a  clearing.  The  progress  of  settlement 
and  agriculture  Irad  been  much  delayed  by  the  revolu¬ 
tion;  and  the  subsequent  troubles,  so  that,  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  the  general  aspect  of  the  country  was  not 
very  inviting.  Here  and^there  a  small  house  was  seen 
in  the  midst  of  a  field  covered  with  huge  black  stumps, 
among  which  various  kinds  of  grain  were  thriving 
luxuriantly,  giving  credit  to  the  virgin  soil,  and  token 
of  the  first  subjugation  of  the  w  ilderness.  The  farm 
of  Mr.  Hammond  was,  how’ever,  a  pleasing  exception 
to  the  country  around,  as  the  late  proprietor  had  spared 
neither  labor  or  expense,  to  improve  and  beautify  it. 
From  the  eastern  comer  of  the  court  yard,  a  lane  fenced 
on  eithci  side,  wound  gently  around  the  confines  of  a 
meadow’,  and  over  a  bridge  which  had  been  thrown 
across  a  little  stream  just  below  a  dam,  made  for  the 
purpose  of  throw  ing  back  the  water,  to  iriigate  the 
meadows.  The  ground  descended  abruptly  at  the  cast 
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fkirteil  by  .another  little  brook,  which  came  from  the 
north  and  the  confluences  of  the  two  streams  made  a 
little  promontory  of  the  meadow,  while  the  opposite 
bank  rose  abruptly  into  a  rough  but  picturesque  acclivi¬ 
ty  covered  with  the  high  laurel,  (Kalmia  Lalifolia,) 
now  in  full  bloom;  while  the  beauty  and  richness  of  the 
flowers  that  enrobed  a  long  succession  of  hills,  made  a 
lonely  spot  amid  the  wilds  of  New  England,  brighter 
than  the  gardens  of  the  sunny  east.  At  the  extremity 
of  the  lane,  in  front  of  the  house,  stood  two  old  oaks, 
twin  survivors  of  the  primeval  forest;  and  a  luxuriant 
gra|»e  vine  had  crept  from  top  to  top,  tw’ining  them  to- 
frether  like  a  bond  of  brotherhood,  while  its  fantastic 
drapery,  made  a  broad  and  beautiful  arch.  Away  to 
the  north  west  ros  3  a  rough  hill  w  here  the  tall  black 
stumps  frow'ned  like  spectres  of  the  departed  forest ; 
farther  still,  a  luxuriant  plat  of  w’ood-laad  w  as  seen, 
now,  bursting  into  the  beauty  of  the  coming  summer; 
while  an  opening,  in  the  hills  disclosed  the  Hadley 
mountains,  standing  like  a  vast  w'all  against  the  north¬ 
western  horizon,  their  blue  summits  wreathed  wdth  the 
living  glory  of  sun  set,  A  slight  show’er  fell,  but  the 
glad  sun,  after  a  momentary  absence,  broke  out  again; 
and  as  a  rain  bow  came  upon  the  shaded  east,  the  old 
dark  woods  beneath  caught  the  glad  reflections  and 
smiled ;  as  the  heart  of  sorrow  is  touched  and  gladden¬ 
ed  by  the  beautiful  promises  of  Hope. 

“  IIow’  fflorious  !”  exclaimed  Caroline,  turninorfrom 
the  bow  in  the  east  to  the  mountains  on  the  west,  which 
were  now’  circled  with  a  more  gorgeous  diadem.  ‘How 
splendid  are  the  thousand  shades  of  light  w  liich  gild 
the  hill-tops !’ 

“And  how  sublime — how’  aw’ful  is  the  depth  of 
shadow  in  the  clefts  and  chasms,”  observed  Frances, 
“the  beautiful  hues  above  those  sunny  heights  are  glo¬ 
rious  as  the  wings  of  passing  cherubims ;  but  I  can 
almost  see  the  pining  of  condemned  spirits,  fluttering 
in  the  black  depths  below.  Alas,  that  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  human  life  should  be  so  nearly  allied ;  that 
what  we  seek,  and  what  we  shun,  should  hold  sucli 
near  communion,  that  we  may  not  rejoice  without  a 
pang  of  regret,  or  cherish  w  hat  we  love,  and  value, 
without  diseovering  some  fatal  blemish,  or  feeling  its 
utter  loss.” 

Frances  had  forgotten  the  presence  of  witnesses 
when  she  thus  held  audible  communion  w’ith  herself, 


and  she  sat  down  and  hid  her  face  in  her  luind ker¬ 
chief. 

Touched  by  her' evident  distress,  Fredeiick  bent 
over  her  a  moment,  and  said  soothingly,  “  But  you  for¬ 
get  dear  Miss  Hammond,  that  wiihout  sorrow,  ioy 
would  be  tasteless — without  shade  light  would  be  op¬ 
pressive,  and  that  ourselves  not  being  exempt  from 
blemish,  we  liavc  no  right  to  expect  pcrlection  in  oth¬ 
ers.” 

“  True,  very  true,”  replied  Frances,  giving  him  her 
hand  to  rise;  but  there  was  a  troubled  expression  in 
her  face— it  was  but  momentary. 

“  Where  docs  this  patli  lead  to,  Rose  ?”  asked  Car¬ 
oline. 

“To  a  hut  out  some  distance  in  the  woods,  whicli 
is  said  to  bo  connected  with  subterranean  apartments, 
For  what  purpose  the  place  was  built  is  net  known, 
though  most  people  believe  it  must  have  been  the  res¬ 
idence  of  an  Indian  chief,  and  there  is  a  tradition  to 
that  efl'ect;  but  the  spot  is  seldom  disturbed,  1  believe, 
except  by  the  w’ild  beasts  and  birds,  as  it  has  the  rep¬ 
utation  of  being  haunted  by  an  Indian,  w’ho  is  seen 
brandishing  his  tomahaw  k  fiercely,  as  if  in  the  act  of 
sciilping;  thereby  hangs  a  story,  and  if  you  have  a 
tasie  for  the  marvellous,  I  w’ill  tell  it  to  you  some  lime, 
though  perhaps  you  would  rather  it  came  from  cousin 
Fred,  who  is,  by  the  way,  something  of  an  antiquari¬ 
an.” 

Tiiis  last  remark  again  brought  corresponding  hues 
to  the  cheeks  of  tlio  incipient  lovers,  as  Rose  slyly, 
hut  still  audibly  whispered  her  cousin :  “  you  seem  to 
illustrate  the  laws  of  reflection  very  happily,  Fred  ; 
though  w’hich  is  the  original  beam,  and  w’hich  is  the 
reflection,  it  puzzles  my  philosophy  to  tell.” 

At  this  moment  the  girls  were  called  home,  and 
Rose,  taking  the  arm  of  Frances,  began  to  descend  the 
hill,  leaving  Frederick  to  attend  Caroline. 

Mr.  G  rcenwood  arrived  in  time  to  join  the  party  at 
tea. 

“If  aunt  is  well  enough  to  allow  of  it,  the  next 
w'cek  shall  be  spent  with  you,”  said  Rose,  in  reply  to 
the  cordial  invitations  of  her  new  friends,  and  in  the 
anticipation  of  this,  w  e  bid  ihcm  all  adieu  for  the 
present. 


ELKI^llADO  L!f, 


OR,  THI  COLOTKR  OF  M0U5T  ATIIOf. 


There  dwells  in  the  bleak  regions  of  Mount  Athos,  I  live  and  die  within  the  circle  of  a  league!  when  the 
a  certain  order  of  Mohammedans,  whoso  lives  are  de-  eagle — the  hawk — nay  the  pigmy  wren,  can  ecar  to 
voted  from  infancy  to  (iod  and  the  Prophet.  Brought  yon  tempting  plains!  Was  it  for  this  end  God  gavo 
up  in  these  solitary  wilds,  with  no  other  companions  me  ambition — love— strength  and  intellecti  Was  it 
than  the  gloomy  fanatics  of  their  order,  the  Coloyers  for  this  he  placed  yon  silver  brooks  that  wind  liki 
lead  a  dreary  and  monotonous  life,  seldom  seeing  the  streams  of  nectar,  to  make  keener  the  pangs  of  my  un¬ 
face  of  nature's  “  fair  <lefect.s,”  and  prohibited  by  the  j  happy  lot] — yon  cooling  shades  and  sunny  flatn,  when 
governing  Pasha  from  association  with  their  fellow  i  |  am  scorched  an«l  frozen  alternately  on  these  wretch- 
creatures,  and  from  many  of  the  enjoyments  of  civil- |  ed  crags^  Was  it  for  no  other  end  he  speckled  the 
i zed  life.  The  strictest  rules  are  observed  in  appor- j  firmament  with  starry  lights,  than  to  show' me  toy  ut- 
lioning  their  time  to  meditation  and  prayer;  and  none  |  ter  helplessness  and  degradation!  Was  it  for  thi-r 
except  the  annual  emissary  to  Constantinople,  are  j  he  cut  me^olFfrom  life — busy — glorious  life — and  pla. 
pcjmitu?d  to  depart  from  the  prescribed  bounds  of  their  j  ced  me  in  this  living  grave!  No — no— no!— Cod  is 
chapel.  Withal,  these  deluded  creatures  are  far  from  j  groat!  God  is  just!  I  will  flee  these  dismal  haunts! 
unhappy.  They  seldon  repine  at  the  decrees  of  fate  j  I  will  eat  the  fruits  of  this  land!  I  will  live  with 
lor  it  is  their  favorite  idea  that  they  are  the  chosen  of  the  people  of  the  land!  And  Klki -Hadoun  roseup 
the  I’rophet,  and  that  by  lead'irga  life  of  mortification,  to  flee,  but  a  trembling  came  upon  him,  and  he  fell  up- 
they  will  occupy  the  most  evalted  station  afU'r  death,  on  his  knees,  for  a  voice  called  from  the  earth  saying; 

hlki-IIadoun  was  of  the  Holy  Order.  He  w*as  “Flee  not  the  rugged  path  till  thou  hast  seen  the 
young,  handsome  and  accomplished.  But  he  was  un-  8„,ooth  one!  Arise,  O  ElkU  Hadoun,  and  look  upon 
happy.  Six  long  hours  of  the  glorious  day  and  four  ^  the  wreath 

of  the  solitary  ini<l.iight  did  he  slave  for  the  good  of  thousand  eyes.  Take  it  deluded  man,  and  thou 

his  8oul-yet  he  was  unhappy!  The  aged  fathers  reason-  shaltsee  the  world.”— And  Elki-Hadoun  looked  a- 
ed  with  him-iho  envious  brethren  said  ho  was  impi-  ^ound  and  saw  the  genius  of  Mount  Athos;  and  he 
ous-tho  whispering  of  his  conscience  upbraided  him-  j  hand  the  wreath  of  oibs,  more  dazzling 

hut  they  were  unheeded -something  hung  heavily  up-  ^hanthe  sun,  and  with  a  trembling  baud  placed  it  upon 
on  his  mind.  His  rest  was  broken.  Dim  fig- ;  head.  The  Genius  struck  the  rock  with  his  staff, 

urt'8  appeared  to  him  in  his  dreams — ho  became  pale  ,  ,,  j  ,  ,  .  i-»ii  •  1 

.  ,  -  II-  r  J  J  11  1  •  .  U^nd  called  aloud  unto  Elki— Hadoun — 

and  emaciated — refused  his  food  and  talked  incohe¬ 


rently.  These  were  strange  symptoms,  and  the  holy  '  ‘Tell  me.  Disciple  of  the  Prophet,  what  thou  scest!’ 
brethren  became  alarmed  for  his  sanity.  They  w'atch-  Elki-Hadoun,  “iho-e  hiooks  80  numc- 

©a  him,  but  he  eluded  them.*  •  •  •  •  rons  to  my  naked  eye,  crossing  the  plain  like  threads 

,  .  ,  — I  see  them  now'  as  swollen  rivers  bearing  on  their 

,  ,  'turbulent  bosoms  the  corses  of  men  like  unto  myselt. 


and  Elki-Hadoun  had  wandered  far  from  the  chapel  1  -.i  ui  j  .  -  i  j  .  r 

*  .  .  .  ^  ^  hut  disfigured  with  blood — putrid  and  w’orm  eaten.  1 

on  Mount  Athos.  \\ earied  with  his  ramble  he  flung  .r  u  r.i  j  r  j-  '  .1  1 

.  .  -  .  .  see  ttic  great  fishes  of  the  deep  feeding  upon  the  lesser 

himself  upon  a  r^k,  hiR .  over  the  surrounding  coun- 

.try,  un  t  lus  so  i  oquisi  .  I  drinking  the  waters  and  breaking  out  with 

“Wretched  man  that  1  am!  did  God  create  me  to  disease  and  lepiosy.  And  under  those  trees  so  shady 
dpin  out  this  miserable  existance!  Am  I  to  attain  no  once,  are  hungry  beings  plucking  and  gorging  the 
great  nor  glorious  end!  Is  ambition  to  be  lulled  forever!  fruits.  Grim  fever  sits  upon  the  limbs  wratching  for 
Is  there  no  sympathising  communion — no  being  less-  his  victims.  Death  in  the  form  of  a  vapor  hovers  over 
stern— less  harsh  and  fals<'  than  those  by  whom  1  am  the  refreshing  grass;  and  wasting  sickness  sports  a* 
•nrrounded,  who  w  ill  hear  my  tale  of  wo!  What;  must  mong  the  unwary,  who  seek  to  while  away  the  pan* 
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in^  hour  on  the  sunny  plat.  I  see]a^ain  a  vast  conoie-  > 
Ration  of  houses  pitched  upon  the  plain — with  avenues 
between  crowds  hurrying  to  and  fro,  saddened  with  i 
care;  and  fire,  rapinp  and  munier  advlinjjto  death’s  mor- 
taliiv.  1  see  houses  in  flames,  destroying  millions  of 
pro|)erty  and  human  lives — Others  fallimr  upon  thos«*  | 
who  built  them.  1  see  dim  fiirures  haunting  the  air 
and  spreading  dissention  amon^  the  children  of  the 
plain:  V’ice,  Idleness,  and  Misery,  are  their  names. 
Inside  those  abodes  of  wretchedness,  O  Genius,  what| 
do  1  behold!  Want,  disease  and  profliiracy.  Again — 
a  brighter  picture.  I  see  a  splendid  mansion — the  a- , 
bode  of  wealth  and  luxury.  Brilliant  chandaliers  light 
the  halls,  and  fairy  forms  flit  through  the  dance.  They  | 
are  not  stern  and  warlike,  like  the  sons  of  the  great  Ma*  | 
hommed.  How  small!  how  exquisitly  mouldedl-how 
pleasing  to  the  eye !  Heaven  born  visions!  But  alas!  I 
what  do  I  see?  Deceit  inhabits  their  snowy  bosoms,  and  - 
their  charms  are  but  the  wiles  to  secure  their  victims. ' 
Hark!  a  funeral  dirge  echoes  through  the  city!  A  plague 
has  swept  the  young  and  the  beautiful  from  the  face  ol  | 
the  earth!  I  hoar  the  groans  and  shiieks  of  living 
victims,  and  haggard  faces  haunt  the  air.  Wo !  Wo ! 
to  the  children  of  the  plain!’’  ! 

“Turn  thy  face,  Elki  -IIadoun,  to  the  wide  ocean 
— what  seest  thou?”  ! 

“()  mighty  Genius!  I  see  ships  laden  with  human 
beings,  chained  together  as  dogs.  They  die  by  scores 
and  are  cast  into  the  deep.  Death  has  indjed  released  j 
them! — I  see  ships  armed  with  eiigiiies  of  destruction,  1 
manned  by  a  fierce  and  blood  thirsty  race,  destroy iiigl 
millions  of  their  fellow  creatures,  and  hurling  rival  ves- 
selsto  the  bottom.  Carnage  and  bloodshed  sit  in  hor-' 


rid  majesty  on  their  decks.  Again,  Genius  of  the 
magic  wreath,  1  behold  the  great  ocean  tom  up  with 
the  conflictinp  rlements.  and  swall  'wii.gin  its  frtirful 
abyss  a  tb^'C'-n-d  hlii-s  ai.t!  men.  1  e  hurriei:iii  s  and 
tornadoes  lash  tin  over  *!»*' m  ’ 

vultures  and  gulls  light  Mpmr  tie  :>  .:ies  .  f  t  .  .  ttl. 
(•iganticand  ravenous  fishes  chas»  ^.\e!i  <ilher.  .uu*  rr 
upon  the  drowning  viclims.  O  Genius!  shut  out  this 
fearful  vision!” 

“Turn  thine  eyi'S  back  upon  this  bleak  mountain- 
what  dost  thou  see?” 

“1  see  nothing  hot  the  cold  gray  rocks,  and  a  solita¬ 
ry  few  of  God’s  chosen,  (comparative  happtnesa 
dwells  among  them,  for  if  they  have  not  the  enjoy- 
ments,  they  have  not  the  diseases  and  dissensions,  of 
the  children  of  the  plain.” 

“Wilt  thou  then,”  said  the  Genius,  “to  the  world  of 
busy  LIFE?  Wilt  thou  away  and  satisfy  thy  ambition! 
— become  the  greatest  tyrant  or  the  most  depraved  of 
that  Anppy  people?  Go— I  give  thee  thy  choice.”  But 
Elki—Hadoun  hung  his  head  for  he  felt  reproved. 

“O  bountiful  Genius!”  said  the  Coloyer  “thou  hast 
indeed  given  me  a  lesson.  My  home  henceforth  shall 
he  a  happy  one.”  •♦♦••••• 

The  Genius  took  his  wreath  and  disappeared.  Elki- 
lladoun  wound  his  solitary  way  towards  the  cliaprl, 
hut  a  serene  contentment  dwelt  in  his  mind,  and  he 
ever  afterwards  bore  as  arnotmihe  wonis  of  ihesarre: 
“to  know  the  ways  of  the  wicked  is  to  shun  them — 
therefore  he  satisfied  with  thy  innocence  and  ^jiitent 
1  with  thy  lot.”  B. 

'  I.ouisville,  April  1810. 


SvMPATHT. — A  chord  of  a  musical  instrument  will  | 
vibrate  when  another  in  exact  unison  with  it  is  struck. 
The  human  mind  may  be  compared  to  a  finely  attun¬ 
ed  instrument,  upon  which  the  power  ot  sympathy  op¬ 
erates  in  a  similar  manner.  At  the  sight  of  woe  the 
chords  of  grief  and  pity  are  touched,  and  a  painful  mel¬ 
ancholy  sensation  is  awakened  in  the  breast;  when  we 
look  on  happiness,  .the  livelier  keys  of  joy  are  struck, 
and  the  chords  of  happiness  within  ourselves  vibrate  in 
unison  with  those  by  which  they  were  aroused.  In 
the  language  of  Scripture  “we  rejoice  with  those  that 
do  rejoice  and  weep  with  those  that  weep.”  This  re¬ 
gards  sympathy  in  general;  but  when  we  examine  its 
modifications,  we  find  them  surprisingly  minute  and 
'varied.  Two  friends,  who  are  much  in  company  with 


one  another,  will  frequently  commence  making  similar 
remarks  at  the  same  moment  and  upon  thf  same  sob* 
ject.  How  is  this  ?  Their  sympathies,  from  long  sub* 
jection  to  the  same  assoriationc,  have  become  assimi¬ 
lated.  Some  object,  or  occurrence,  or  circumstance,  vn- 
observed,  perhaps,  bv  either,  has  excited  the  arnme, 
chord  of  sympathy  ii  the  breasts  of  both,  and  banco 
the  similarity  of  their  (noughts.  One  person,  who  bj 
any  means  has  acquired  an  acourato  knowledge  of  thn 
association  of  ideas  and  symptthios  of  another  cm  ong- 
gest  a  train  of  thought  in  his  mind,  and  then  doolare  it* 
subject,  much  to  the  wonder  of  the  tliiokor,  who  do^s 
not  perceive  the  manner  in  wHoh  bis  Mans  were  aroused. 

Henen  tha  study  of  sympathy  adfonces  us  in  tha 
study  of  human  nature. 


A  MC^IIT  l>  A  UOSriTAI.. 


V 

1 


TRAKftLATFD  FIOM  THE  FRENCn  FOR  THE  EXAMINER  AND  HESFERIAK. 


Thrie  is  not,  1  think,  in  ihn  woild  s  more  gloomy 
place  llian  an  hoapital,  tinlca^  a  prison  may  bo  called 
Riirh.  I  have  sunerrd  in  battle;  and  I  declare  that 
1  have  never  any  w  here  been  a  prey  to  such  sad  feel¬ 
ings  as  possessed  mo  in  the  Military  Hospital  at  Cha¬ 
lons,  \yherc  1  remained  during  the  winter  of  1813 — 14. 
Almost  every  moment  new  companions  arrived  among 
uf.  One  evening,  particularly,  I  shall  never  forget. 
It  was  ;wher  tho  enemy  were  at  the  gate  of  the  city. 
Wo  had  heard  the  roar  of  cannon  from  daybreak. — 
From  time  to  time,  during  the  day,  the  wounded, 
wore  sent  in;  and  as  the  beds  were  already  full,  the 
now  comers  were  compelled  to  lie  in  straw  in  the 
narrow  spaces  which  separated  them.  Compassion- 
.  ating- their  hard  fate,  many  of  us  divided  our  scant 
eouches  with  them. 

About  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  a  man  wasbrought 
near  me  who  did  not  wear  the  military  dress.  He 
was  clad  in  a  blue  linen  frock,  under  which  he 
wore  an  old  military  vest,  and  velvet  pantaloons. — 
From  this  dress,  and  the  manner  in  which  his  hair 
was  parted  in  front  and  fell  on  each  side  of  his 
fare,  it  struck  me  that  he  was  a  peasant  of  Alsace 
who  had  taken  up  arms  as  a  volunteer.  A  hall  had 
passed  through  bis  leg,  but  he  did  not  appear  to  suf¬ 
fer.  much  from  the  wound.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
physiognomy  of  this  man:  his  bright,  piercing  blue 
cy^^bis  broad  ample  forehead — his  bright  cheek 
bones,  and  his  grey  moustaches.  After  a  time,  a 
jroung  Sub-Lieutenant  was  brought  in  and  placed 
by  the  foot  of  our  bed.  He  without  doubt  had  re¬ 
cently  left  the  military  school.  He  was  wounded 
.near  the  shoulder  by  a  lance,  and  his  life  was  con¬ 
sidered  in  danger. 

/I'hc  hours  had  advanced  deep  into  the  night.  A 
sort  of  dread  calm  reigned  in  the  hospital,  whose  halls 
were  dimlylighted  by  lamps  placed  far  apart.  No¬ 
thing  was  heard  but  tho  groans  of  tho  wounded,  who 
could  not  restrain  the  hr.'aking  forth  of  their  agony. 
The-Ayoung  lieutenant  hid  his  face  to  conceal  the 
tears  he  shed,  and  bit  the  straw  of  his  pallet  in  ' 
despair.  From  his  actions,  1  imagined  that  trouble 
of  mind  inort'ated  his  suiting.  My  companion 
thought  the  same;  for  raising  himself  up,  and  sup¬ 
porting  his  body  on  his  nnnd  and  elbow  he  regard¬ 


ed  the  young  man  with  great  interest.  He  was  him¬ 
self  in  a  burning  fever;  and  this,  with  the  agitation 
consequent  upon  the  interest  with  W'hich  he  con¬ 
templated  the  sufferer  at  our  feet,  caused  words  to 
escape  him  at  intervals.  “Unfortunate  young  man!” 
said  he,  speaking  some  times  in  an  under-tone  to  him¬ 
self,  and  at  others  louder  to  me;  “unfortunate 
young  man! — too  young  for  a  campaign  like  this.  He 
had  not  yet  learned  to  suffer — to  suffer  hunger,  and 
thirst,  and  pain,  and  to  sleep  on  the  cold  ground 
without.brandy — on  the  snow,  without  a  cloak.  Yet 
this  is  tho  first  schooling  of  the  soldier!  See,  he 
sleeps  now' — he  dreams — perhaps  of  home,  of  his 
mother.  Poor  w'oman.  God  knows  •  if  ever  she  will 
see  him  again.  Ah!  it  w'ould  be  impossible  for  one 
so  young  not  to  dream  of  his  mother!  I,  w’ho  have 
seen  so  many  battle-fields,  yet  drearh  of  home.  It  has 
been  truly,  a  long  time  that  I  have  W'andered  thro’ 
the  w'orld.  Many  years  have  passed  since  I  could 
say  I  had  a  home.  I  begin  to  grow  old;  and  it  is 
yfet  the  same.  I  have  no  home.  They  have  burnt 
where  I  built,  and  bivouacked  in  field  I  ploughed. 
It  was  well  for  my  poor  Mary,  that  she  died  before 
all  this.  Could  she  be  told  in  tho  grave  that  the 
white  coats  have  destroyed  our  peaceful  cottage, — she 
w  ould  not  believe  it!” 

This  man  began  to  interest  me.  •  I  could  find  no 
repose,  and  requested  him  to  relate  to  me  his  history: 
he  dill  so.  It  is  without  doubt  that  of  many  French¬ 
men.  He  appeared  to  feel  deeply  what  he  said, 
and  his  fever  added  energy  to  his*  w'ords.  I  regret 
much  that  I  cannot  render  his  narrative  literally. 
He  informed  me  that  he  had  quit  th'e  service  after 
the  second  campaign  in  Italy,  and  esiablished  him¬ 
self  at  St.  Mary’s,  at  Mines,  which  was  his  birth¬ 
place.  He  sent  his  children  to  Paris  when  he  saw 
the  enemy  repass  the  frontier,  and  look  up  arms 
atrain.  “It  is  not”  said  he,  “the  first  time  I  have 
fought  on  French  ground.  I  have  met  the  Prussians 
on  the  plains  of  Chainpaigne.  1  have  even  seen 
a  war  more  sad  and  cruel  than  this.” 

“After  the  taking  of  Mayence,  we  were  marched 
into  Spain.  I  was  young  then — almost  as  young  as 
the  poor  I  jeutenanl  here.  A  few  days  after  our  ar¬ 
rival,  the  Colonel  sent  mo  with  orders  to  a  village 
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of  Liena  Laone.  It  was  the  begining  of  Spring,  ami  »n  my  power.  Hut  when  tedious  hours  had  pataed  , 
scarcely  daybreak  w’hen  I  started.  My  way  lay  over  and  my  anger  ha<l  exhausted  itself,  I  began  to  rt* 
bad  roads,  and  through  deep  hollow's,  on  the  ascend-  fleet  on  my  condition.  All  appeared  to  bo  oter 
ing  sides  ot  which  w’ere  dark  thickets.  On  a  sud-  w  ith  me,  and  death  my  only  hope.  A  large  stone 
den,  while  1  was  posting  rapidly,  a  loud  discharge  of  lay  a  short  distance  from  mo.  Oh!  how  I  wished 

guns  broke  the  silence  around,  and  my  horse  fell  to  dash  my  head  against  it,  and  die.  The  sun  rote 

under  me,  dead.  A  dozen  men  sprang  from  the  and  shone  above  the  trees.  It  passed  up,  and  beat 

thicket  near,  and  seized  me  before  I  could  disengage  hotly  upon  my  head.  It  declined,  and  set.  Hut 


myself  from  the  animal.  They  dragged  me  into  a 
wooil,  and  there  stopped.  One  of  them  was  dres¬ 
sed  in  black,  and  armed  with  a  hunter’s  gun  of 
great  value,  bolder  a  large  hat,  ho  w'ore  long  plai¬ 
ted  hair.  Around  his  neck  was  a  white  handker¬ 
chief,  embroidered,  from  which  hung  a  crucifix.  I 
should  have  taken  him  for  a  priest  had  he  not  been 
armed.  They  now  made  a  precipitated  march  for 
some  distance  and  then  halted  in  an  open  place* 
where  the  guerrillas  ranged  themselves  round  the 
man  w'hose  appearance  I  have  described.  I  saw  | 
that  my  fate  depended  on  him.  I  looked  at  him  | 
attentively,  but  his  countenance  bore  no  maik  of  j 
tenderness  or  pity,  I  felt  that  I  had  little  if  any  ^ 

thing  to  hope  for.  All  that  I  had  heard  of  the  cru¬ 

elty  of  the  Spanish  guerrillas,  sprang  at  once  to  my  j 
mind.  I  would  have  given  much  at  that  lime  to  ^ 
have  been  here,  lying  on  the  straw’,  or  even  before  j 

a  military  tribunal,  or  in  the  most  gloomy  prison.  | 

The  man  in  black  gave  some  orders  in  a  low'  voice 
and  two  of  his  companions  commenced  digging  a  hole 
in  the  ground  w  here  W’e  stood.  I  presumed  that  I  w’as  ' 
to  be  shot,  but  the  sequel  showed  that  they  consi.l-  | 
ered  this  too  mild  a  death  for  an  honest  soldier.  ‘ 
When  the  hole  was  finished,  I  wms  forced  into  it  in  an 


no  change  came;  every  instant  my  grief  increased. 

I  thought  of  onr  mountains,  of  my  moihrr,  and  of 
the  young  girls  of  our  village.  1  wept — wept  bit 
tcrly.  I  endeavored  to  cry  aloud,  but  with  scarcely 
a  hope  of  being  heard.  My  voice  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  opening.  Kvery'  object  soon  began  to 
grow  dim — and  in  a  little  time  night  closed  upon 
me.  Night,  in  that  condition!  It  was  the  longest 
one  I  ever  passed;  and  not  for  all  the  glory  of 
Napoleon  would  I  pass  such  another.  I  w’as  de¬ 
lirious  at  intervals — at  others  slept — and  at  timet 
had  a  full  consciousness  of  my  situation.  Now  ^ 
fancied  I  heard  myself  called,  and  then  that  I  had 
glimpses  of  objects  moving  near  me.  At  ono  time 
visions  of  females  in  long  while  garments  blessed 
my  sight — and  on  the  instant  they  would  change 
to  the  detested  figuie  of  the  leader  of  the  guerrillas, 
who  w’ouhl  approach  me,  look  in  my  face  and 
laugh!  Hefore  day. break,  my  body  lost  all  feeling 
and  I  seemed  to  be  dead,  witli  ^lo  consciousness 
that  I  was  living.  When  the  light  ij)pcarod,  a  de¬ 
vouring  thirst  seized  me.  1  tried  to  reach  the  leaf 
of  a  hush  that  had  been  throw'n  near  me,  the  Icavca 
of  w  hich  were  wet  with  dew.  1  failed,  of  course. 
Hut  I  did  reach  a  low’  flint  pebbles  with  my  tongu#; 


upright  posture.  They  then  began  to  fill  in  the  earth  and  ,  and  them  1  intended  to  swallow’,  hoping  Ihrieby  to 
buried  mo  to  my  chin.  At  his  order,  the  instruments  :  hasten  my  death.  I  could  not  get  them  down. — 
of  the  miscreant  trampled  the  earth  hard  about  me,  |  some  flics  came  and  settled  on  my  face  and  sucked 
and  then  departed.  They  all  w^ent  away  without  I  blood,  without  my  being  able  to  shake  them  oflTI 
speaking  to  me;  bat  some  of  them  appeared  to  shud-  Then  the  trees,  and  the  hills,  began  to  whirl  rapid- 
der  at  what  they  had  done,  and  pausing,  asked  the  ly  around— a  horrible  weight  pressed  upon  my 
leader  to  pray  over  my  grave.  But  he  replied, — ‘No,  breast.  #  •  #  • 

no!— Let  his  soul  perish  w’ith  his  body — perish  both  ‘Oh  comrade,  I  suflboate!— speak  to  mo,  sir!— I 
thus — and  in  like  manner  perish  all  the  enemies  of  ought  not  to  recall  that  dreadful  adventure, 

Spain!’  He  looked  at  me  a  few  moments  with  a  j  jjj  speak  to  him  kindly  and  endeavored  to 
fiendish  chuckling  grin,  and  then  they  all  passed  in-  banish  from  his  mind  this  painful  recollection.— 
to  the  forest  and  disappeared.  Ili3  fever  increased  and  he  was  removed  for  treat- 

“I  was  so  suffocated  w'ith  rage,  that  I  did  not  at  ment.  I  could  not  sleep  myself,  liU  veiy  late.— 
once  comprehend  the  horrible  situation  I  was  in. —  When  I  awoke,  the  young  lieutenant  w’as  dead.— 
For  a  long  time  I  desired  but  ono  thing — thought  The  next  day,  the  Alsacian  was  very  ill;  and  as  1 
of  but  ono  thing — and  that  was  to  have  the  mis-  quitted  the  hospital  hofoie  hia  recovory  I  never 
creant,  who  had  caused  me  to  bo  thus  buried  alive,  heard  the  sequel  of  his  story.  C.  C. 
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Zadig  wont  forth  alonj^  the  banks  of  the  Eu-|  Hermit  claimed  the  riglil^  of 

phrates,  persuaded  that  his  star  had  destined  him  hospitality  foi  himself  and  the  young  man  that  ac 
to  irremediable  misfortune,  as  ho  recapitulated  in  his  companird  him.  A  porter  with  assumed  cense- 
own  mind,  all  his  disgraces.  He  murmured  against  introduced  them  into  the  house  with  an  air 

Providence  and  was  i<  mpted  to  believe  that  a  cruel  of  disdainful  generosity  and  presented  them  to  the 
Destiny  governing  all  things,  (‘ppressed  the  Good. :  principal  servant,  who  showed  them  the  apartments 
He  followed  the  windings  of  the  Ejtphratcs  despc-|of  his  master.  They  were  placed  at  the  head  of 
rate,  and  accusing  in  his  heart  that  Provider.ee,  i  the  table,  hut  without  the  master  of  the  palace  con- 
which  ho  supposed  was  persecuting  him  w  ithout  re-  descending  to  honor  them  with  his  presence.  But 

mission.  Pursuing  his  way  he  encountered  a  Her-  they  were  entertained  in  all  other  respects  with 

mil  whoso  long  beard  flowed  upon  his  breast;  he  i  opulence  and  taste.  \\  atcr  was  soon  after  given 
carried  a  hook  which  ho  was  reading  very  altcn-jthem  in  a  basin  of  gold  garnished  with  emeralds 
lively;  Zadig  approached  him  and  made  a  profound  ;  and  lubies;  they  were  taken  to  repose  in  a  sump- 
reverence,  to  which  the  Hermit  responded  iu  a  nr  m- !  l^ous  apartment,  and  on  the  following  morning  llie 
ncr  so  affable  and  so  dignified  that  Zadig  was  de- 1  servant  gave  to  each  a  coin  of  gold,  and  shortly 

sirous  to  converse  with  him.  He  asked  him  what  after  they  departed  on  their  way. 

book  ^he  wag  reading.  “Tho  Hook  of  Destiny"  j  “The  master  of  this  house'*  said  Zadig,  on  their 
said  the  Hermit.  “Will  you  permit  me  to  icad  a! journey,  “seems  a  generous  man,  although  somc- 
litt’.e.**  He  placed  it  in  his  hands  and  although  I  w’hat  haughty,  and  exercises  hospitality  in  a  r.oble 
Zadig  wa.s  veised  in  many  languages  he  did  not  mannei.”  Saying  these  words  he  turned  and  be- 
know  a  single  letter,  whereupon  his  curiosity  was  held  the  appearance  of  a  large  sack  full  and  distemled 
increased.  “  You  appear  very  sad”  said  the  good  which  the  Hermit  was  carrying  and  he  Saw  with- 
Father.  “  I  have  much  reason  to  be  so”  responded  in  it  the  golden  howl  resplendent  with  precious 
Zadig.  “Jf  you  will  permit  me  to  accompany  you”  stones,  which  he  had  stolen.  He  did  not  venture 
replied  the  Hermit,  “chance  may  enable  me  to  to  say  any  thing  for  }ie  was  confused  and  per* 
lighten  the  sorrows  of  ymir  soul.”  The  garb,  the  plexed. 

beard,  and  the  book  of  the  Hermit  commanded  bis  At  the  hour  of  mid-day  the  Hermit  presented 
respect,  aud  in  his  conversation,  Zadig  encounter  himself  at  the  door  of  a  miserable  hut  where  a 
#d  superior  wisdom.  Tl.o  Hermit  spoke  of  destiny, ;  rich  miser  lived,  and  asked  that  he  should  enter 
of  justice,  of  morality,  of  the  chief  good,  of  human  !  ^  liours.  An  old  servant  meanly 

weakness,  and  of  its  virtues  with  such  lively  and  i  clad  received  them  with  an  unv^elcome  aspect  and 
pe  suasivr  clofjuencc  that  Zadig  by  an  irresistible  conducted  Zadig  with  the  Hermit  to  the  horse* 
feeling  was  drasMi  towards  him,  ami  lie  said  with- !  shed,  when  he  served  them  with  a  few  rotten  dales, 
out  hesitation  that  he  would  not  leave  him  until  he  a  little  black  bread  and  sour  wine.  The  Ileriuit 
sh- uhl  return  t>  Habylon.  “This  favor  1  ask  of  *  ate  and  drank  with  as  pleasant  humor  as  on  the 
you;  swear  by  Orosiuades,  iliat  seeing  me  do  what  1  previous  day,  and  directing  himself  to  the  old  scr 
may  you  will  not  leave  me  for  some  days."  Za-  vanl  who  had  not  quilled  the  sight  of  the  one  or 
dig  swore  and  together  they  pursued  their  journey,  the  other  lest  they  should  steal  something,  gave 
i  uc  same  evening  they  ariivi-d  at  a  magnificent  to  him  t!ie  two  pieees  of  gold  which  had  hern  re 
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(mred  the  same  morning,  and  with  condescending 
courtesy,  added ;  “  1  beseech  you  that  you  will  per¬ 
mit  me  to  speak  with  your  master.  Tho  astonish¬ 
ed  servant  presented  the  two  travellers,  “Kind  sir,” 
§aid  the  Hermit,  “  1  Could  not  do  less  than  give  my 
heartfelt  thanks  for  the  generous  reception  with 
which  you  have  entertained  us;  condescend  to  ac¬ 
cept  this  golden  bowl  in  slight  discharge  of  my 
gratitude.”  The  miser  was  not  a  little  astonished 
at  the  sight,  and  the  Hermit  without  giving  him 
time  to  recover  <*rom  his  surprise  departed  in  all 
haste  with  bis  young  companion.  “  My  Father,” 
said  Zadig,  “permit  me  to  ask  what  is  this  I  am 
seeing  1  It  appears  to  me  that  in  nothing  do  yt^ti 
resemble  any  one  else,  you  steal  a  golden  bowl 
glittering  with  precious  stones  from  one  who  has  en¬ 
tertained  you  with  magnificence,  and  you  give  it  to 
a  miser  who  has  treated  you  meanly.”  “Son,”  re¬ 
sponded  the  Hermit,  “the  magnificent  man  exer¬ 
cises  hospitality  solely  to  gratify  his  vanity  and 
make  a  show  of  his  wealth;  he  will  become  more 
prudent  and  the  miser  will  learn  to  be  hospitable. 
Do  not  be  astonished  at  any  Ihing,  and  follow 
me.”  As  yet  Zadig  did  not  know  whether  he  was 
travelling  with  the  most  insane  and  foolish  or  the 
most  wise  and  pnident  of  men,  hut  such  was  the 
influence  'vliicli  the  Her. nit  had  obtained  over  his 
mind,  tliat  obligat’d  by  his  oath,  ho  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  follow  him. 

The  same  evening  they  arrived  at  a  small  but 
neat  house  where  neither  prodigality  nor  parsimo¬ 
ny  appeared.  The  master  was  a  philosopher,  re- 
tiied  from  the  bustle  of  the  world,  who  cultivated 
ill  peace,  health  and  virtue,  and  exercised  a  wise 
man's  control  over  his  passions.  He  took  partici.- 
iar  delight  in  adorning  the  retired  country-seat, 
where  he  received  strangers  with  a  dignity  in 
which  there  was  nothing  of  ostentation.  He  went 
forth  himself  to  receive  the  two  travellers,  and 
caused  them  to  repose  in  a  very  commodious 
chamber;  and  soon  after  he  came  in  person  and  con¬ 
ducted  them  to  an  elegant  banquet  and  well  serv¬ 
ed,  during  which  ho  spok.^  w'ith  much  judgment,  | 
of  the  late  levolutions  in  Babylon.  In  this  conver¬ 
sation  all  were  agreed  in  saying  that  the  things 
of  this  world  did  not  ahvays  meet  the  approval  of 
the  wise,  but  the  Hermit  contended  that  we  did 
not  know  the  ways  of  Providence,  and  that  men 
were  deceived  about  the  w  hole  when  they  were 
not  able  to  comprehend  the  smallest  part. 

“  Man  is  delivered  up  to  his  passions ;  how  fa¬ 
tal  are  they  ?”  said  Zadig.  “  They  are”  replied 
the  Hermit,  “the  winds  which  swell  the  sail  of 
the  ship ;  they  sometimes  submerge  it;  rmt  with¬ 
out  them  it  is  impossible  to  navigate;  hile  makes 
man  wrathful  and  causes  infirmities ;  without  bile 
no  one  could  live.  On  this  earth  all  things  are 
dangerous,  yet  all  are  necessary.” 

Man  it  very  prone  to  pleasure;  and  the  Hermit 
proved  that  this  was  a  gift  of  the  Divinity,  “be- 


<^ause,”  said  he,  ‘  without  this,  man  could  hav# 
neither  sensations  nor  ideas ;  all  are  given  through 
this,  and  punishment  and  pleasure  come  from  the 
same  source.” 

Zadig  was  surprised  that  a  m«n  who  had  been 
guilty  of  such  a  folly  should  discourse  with  so 
much  propriety.  Finally,  alter  a  conversation  no 
less  grateful  than  instructive,  the  host  conducted 
the  two  travelleis  to  an  apartment,  giving  thanks 
to  Heaven  that  had  sent  him  two  nicn  so  wise 
and  virtuous.  He  pressed  them  with  money  in  a 
manner  so  kind  and  ingenuous  that  It  could  not 
disgust;  the  Hermit  refused  him  and  bade  him 
farewell,  saying,  he  intended  to  depart  for  Baby¬ 
lon  before  daylight  in  the  morning.  'I'he  separa¬ 
tion  was  affecting,  more  especially  to  Zadig,  who 
esteemed  and  loved  so  amiable  a  host. 

When  they  were  alone  in  the  apartment  they 
joined  in  a  glowing  eulogy  on  their  host.  At  the 
dawn  of  day  the  Hermit  waked  liis  companion; 
“Let  us  go,”  he  said;  “out  Twish  while  all  th 
world  is  asleep  to  leave  *o  this  good  msi:  a  proof  of 
my  estimation  and  of  iny  love.”  Saving  this,  he 
snatched  a  torch  and  set  fire  to  the  house.  Zadig 
astonished,  wept  bitterly  and  endeavored  to  prevent 
the  coininissioii  of  such  a  horrid  action,  but  he 
was  forced  away  by  the  supeiior  strength  of  the 
Hermit.  The  house  was  burnt,  and  the  Hermit 
joined  with  liis  compunioii.  Having  departed,  he 
viewed  the  Are  with  much  delight.  “tJod  be 
praised”  said  he,  “  already  the  house  of  my  good 
host  is  burned  to  its  foundations;  what  a  happy 
man!”  Hearing  these  words,  Zadig  was  tempted 
to  rebuke  the  aged  Father  witli  a  thousand  taunts, 
and  having  beaten  him,  to  make  his  cscapr;  but 
repressed  all,  cowering  beneath  the  superiority  of 
the  Hermit,  and  followed  him  to  the  end  ef  their 
journe} . 

They  sojourned  at  the  house  of  a  charitable  and 
virtuous  widow,  who  had  a  nephew  fourteen  years 
old,  very  promising,  aiid  her  only  hope.  She  en¬ 
tertained  them  as  well  as  she  was  able,  and  the 
following  day  commanded  her  nephew  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  travellers  as  far  as  the  bridge,  which  a 
short  tunc  before  had  been  broken  dow  n,  and  the 
passage  was  dangerous.  The  youth  preceded  them 
with  much  solicitude,  and  when  they  had  arrived 
at  the  briage,  the  Hermit  said,  “Come  hither, 
my  son,  that  I  may  show*  my  regard  for  your 
Aunt,”  and  seizing  him,  he  then  threw  him  from 
his  horse  into  the  river :  the  boy  fell — sank  in¬ 
stantly  beneath  the  water,  and  was  carried  away 
by  the  current.  “  O  monster !  (),  man,  the  most 
fiendish  of  all  men!”  exclaimed  Zadig.  “You 
have  promised  me  your  patience;”  intenupted  the  h 
Hermit:  “know  that  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  house 
which  1  destroyed  with  the  fire  of  Providence,  theV 
master  has  found  an  immense  treasure .  know  that^ 
this  youth  w-ho  has  met  the  fate  designed  by 
Providence,  would  soon  have  assassinated  his  own 
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Aont.**  “Why  have  I  called  you  inhuman”  said  hc^ 
“  for  although  you  may  have  read  these  succes- 
•iont  in  your  Book  of  Destiny,  what  right  have 
you  to  murder  a  youth  that  has  done  you  no  in> 
jury!” 

The  Babylonian  was  yet  speaking;  when  hej 
turned,  the  Ancient  had  no  beaid,  and  his  appear¬ 
ance  was  changed;  the  garments  had  dropped  from 
the  Hermit,  and  four  beautiful  wings  covered  his 
resplendent  and  majestic  body.  “O,  paranymph 
of  Heaven!  O, angel  divine !”  exclaimed  the  pros¬ 
trate  Zadig,  “wherefore  have  you  descended  from  the 
£mpyrean  to  U^ach  a  weak  mortal  to  submit  to 
your  eternal  decrees.  “Men,”  said  the  Angel  Jesrad, 
“w'ithout  knowing  arc  deceived  in  all,  and  amongst 
all  mortals,  you  was  oteemed  the  most  illustrious.” 
Zadig  being  permitted  to  speak,  said,  “I  no  long¬ 
er  rely  on  my  own  understanding;  but  if  1  dare,  let 
mo  supplicate  you  to  dissipate  my  doubt;  w'ould  it 
not  have  availed  more  to  have  reformed  this  youth  ' 
and  made  him  virtuous  than  to  have  destroyed  | 
him?  “If  he  had  been  virtuous  and  lived,”  re-| 
sponded  Zadig,  it  would  have  been  his  lot  to  nave  | 
been  assassinated  with  the  woman  w  hom  he  should 
marry,  and  by  the  bob  of  this  marriage  should 
the  crime  have  been  committed.”  Wherefore  it  is 
necessary  that  atrocities  and  misfortunes  should  ex¬ 
ist,  and  that  these  should  fall  upon  virtuous  men!” 
The  wicked,  replied  the  angel  Jesrad,  “are  al¬ 


ways  unfortunate,  and  they  serve  to  test  the  juii 
men  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth;  and 
without  evil  whence  could  good  result!” 

“But,”  said  Zadig,  “if  these  had  been  only  good 
without  any|admixture  of  evil  1”  “The  earth  then,” 
replied  Jesrad,  “would  have  been  another  earth; 
the  chain  of  successions  another  order  of  wisdom ; 
and  this  order  may  be  perfect  only  in  the  mansion 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  where  nothing  evil  can  befal, 
nothing  evil  can  exist.  He  has  created  millions  of 
w'orlds,  and  there  are  no  two  that  are  alike,  and 
their  immense  variety  is  an  attribute  of  infinite 
power.  On  the  earth,  there  are  not  tw'o  leaves  of 
the  foiest,  nor  in  the  unbounded  expanse  of  the 
skj  two  stars  entirely  alike;  and  the  smallest  atom 
which  you  can  behold  must  exist  in  its  determined 
time  and  place,  and  conform  to  the  immutable  or* 
der  which  governs  all  things.  Men  will  think  that 
this  child,  which  has  been  killed,  fell  by  casualty 
into  the  river,  and  that  tho  house  w’as  burned  by 
accident;  there  is  no  casualty;  all  is  approval  or 
punislimcnt,  retribution  or  reward.  Cease,  weak 
mortal,  to  contend  with  that  which  you  ought  to 
adore.”  “But,”  said  Zadig:—  in  the' mean  time, 
whilst  he  said  ‘but,’  the  Angel  diiected  his  rapid 
flight  to  the  Heavens.  Zadig  knelt  down  in  ven¬ 
eration  and  submitted  to  Providence.  From  the 
high  Heavens  the  Angel  sent  his  approving  voice. 

Wheeling,  Va.  o*  w'.  t. 


TO  A  PLAYING  BOY. 


TRANSLATED  TUOM  THE  GERMAN  OF  SCHILLER. 


Citdled  upon  thy  mother’s  knee. 

And  circle  in  thy  mother’s  arms. 
Beautiful  child!  thine  infant  glee 
Is  broken  by  no  rude  alarms; 

Nor  grief,  nor  care,  can  reach  thee  there 
Safe  sheltered  on  that  holy  Isle — 

Thy  hrow’  may  still  its  brightness  wear~ 
Thou  in  the  grave  cans’t  look  and  smile. 

Innocent  visitant  of  earth ! 

Arcadia  ia  around  ihee  now— > 

And  from  thy  joyous  glance  shines  forth. 
And  beams  upon  thy  radiant  brow. 


Nature,  unchecked — yet  limiteth 

a 

Thy  wanton  strength  which  lacketh  still 
Courage,  and  aim,  and  holy  faith 
Thy  being’s  purpose  to  fulfil. 

Play  on !  play  on !  for  soon  will  come 
Life’s  toil,  and  misery,  and  care — 

And  joy,  that  makes  thy  heart  its  home. 
Shall  be  a  transient  dweller  there: 

Time,  stein  and  pitiless,  hurries  by 
And  nought  are  infant-smiles  to  him. 

For  where  he  looks  with  spectral  eye 
Life’s  pleasant  sunshine  groweth  dim. 
Pittsburgh,  May,  1840.  w.  h.  t. 


itlAl' - A  ]?ledley 
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A  Smile — heart-won,  gushing  smile — to  the 
month  of  flowers! — to  tho  safTron-vested  daughter 
of  April,  with  the  gathered  trophies  of  the  glad 
Spring-time  in  her  hand,  wiiich  she  hastens  to 
spread  in  the  lap  of  expectant  Summer!  Cold  must 
be  that  heart  which  has  no  welcome  for  the  zephyr- 
borne  courier  of  June,  the  season  of  ripening  Na¬ 
ture — the  herald  of  a  brighter  sun  and  bluer  sky! 

Alike  in  its  influence  upon  animate  and  inani¬ 
mate  nature,  its  spell  works  with  salutary  effect 
upon  the  mind  of  creation’s  lord,  as  well  as  upon 
the  vegetable  .world  which  is  subject  to  his  sway. 
The  fevered  pulse  belts  to  the  measured  cadence  of 
reviving  health;  the  brain  where  gloom  has  rested 
pall-like  and  distroying,  defying  the  tempests  of 
Winter,  to  make  its  coloring  more  sombre,  awakens 
to  a  new  existence,  and  soars  upon  the  sun-beam 
to  the  heaven  of  joy  which  seems  and  is  so  beauti¬ 
ful  and  bright. 

The  torpid  emotions  of  Age  burst  their  sluggish 
cerements,  and  sport  in  a  livery  more  congenial  to  | 
the  season.  The  brow  of  Youth  expands,  and  warms  | 
in  the  sportive  winds  w’hich  wanton  there  and  toss 
ihe  yielding  ringlets  capriciously  to  and  fro.  Well 
has  tlie  Poet  of  Nature  sung — 

‘Wide  flush  the  flelds,  the  softening  air  is  balm. 
Echo  the  mountains  round  the  forest  smiles. 

And  every  sense  and  every  heart  is  joy.* 

It  is  Nature’s  holyday — and  as  the  budding  flow’- 
ers  put  on  their  fantastic  gear,  and  marshal  them¬ 
selves  upon  the  green,  nian  also  dons  the  trap¬ 
pings  and  w’ears  the  semblance  of  joy.  The  car  of 
a  new-born  year  may  be  laden  with  the  evergreen 
of  Hope — the  bier  of  the  departed  may  be  wet  with 
the  tears  of  the  desolate  and  sorrowing — the  agri- 
culturist  may  hail  with  a  shout  the  coming  of  sober- 
paced  Antumn,  which  is  to  yield  him  rich  spoils; 
but  to  us,  the  denizen  of  the  crowded  mart,  with 
no  token  of  the  march  of  the  seasons,  save  the  chang* 
ing  sky  and  tho  alternately  rude  and  cheering  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  winds.  May  has  charms  which  almost 


compensate  for  the  deprivation  of  that  rich  enjoy¬ 
ment,  which  Nature  alTords,  when  we  observe  its 
agency  displayed  in  the  bursting  of  the  buds,  the 
clothing  of  the  forest  trees,  the  meriy  gush  ol  the 
rivulet,  or  the  change  that  is  wrought  upon  the  car¬ 
pet  of  earth. 

We  hail  thee  then,  May,  the  bride  of  Promise,  the 
fruitful  mother  of  rich  harvest,  and  more  auspicious 
skies,  and  as  thy  form  yields  to  the  embrace  of  re¬ 
joicing  Nature,  we  lift  up  with  a  right  joyous  spirit 
a  cordial  epithalamium: 

THE  MARRIAGE  OF  MAY. 

I. 

Thou  art  decked  in  thy  bridal  robes,  fair  May! 

And  the  gladdened  earth  displays  her  charms. 

As  the  summer  comes  in  its  bright  array 
To  woo  thee  to  its  anxious  arms: 

The  gay  dress’d  flowers  shell  hear  the  vow, 

And  the  zephyr  peal  thy  nuptial  song; 

The  forest  trees  their  limbs  will  bow', 

As  thy  bridal  train  moves  proudly  along. 

II. 

Thou  art  beautiful  in  thy  robe  of  green, 

'  And  thy  brow  beseems  its  crown  of  flowers; 

The  Spring  may  well  lament  its  Queen, 

As  thy  voice  is  heard  in  the  Summer  bowers; 

With  a  tenderer  blue  the  sky  is  drest. 

As  the  clouds  on  its  face  by  thy  breath  isstirr’d; 

And  mounting  on  high  from  its  grassy  nest, 

The  strain  of  the  soaring  lark  is  heard. 

III. 

Thy  mother  unwisely  linger’d  too  long 
In  the  rude  embrace  of  the  Northern  blast; 

For  scarce  did  we  hear  her  marriage  song. 

Ere  the  Storm  spirit  rush’d  in  mockery  past. 

And  scatter’d  her  fragile  wreath  in  air, 

With  shackles  of  ice  the  streams  hound  up, 

And,  too  ruthless  the  lowliest  flower  to  spare, 
Fioze  the  early  dew  in  the  violet’s  cup 
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j  All  the  seasons  have  their  peculiar  attributes  and 
£ut  the  streams  now  onward  in  freedom  flow,  {  their  ad  vocatet; '  but  much  of  the  pleasure  derived 


The  tempest  is  chained  in  its  distant  caves, 

The  violet's  leaf  has  a  richer  glotr« 

And  the  ^rass  on  the  ^eensward  in  music  waves; 
The  mountain  peaks  are  with  verdure  crown’d, 
The  vallejs  sleep  in  the  sun’s  mild  ray, 

And  earth  has  cause  for  rejoicing  found, 

111  tho  hour  when  Summer  was  wed  to  May. 

V. 

The  joyous  tun  looks  down  from  his  throne 
With  a  smile  of  love  on  the  germing  earth; 

And  the  silvery  moon  in  her  starry  zone  (birth. 

Weeps  the  dewy  tears  w’hich  gitc  flow’ers  their 
The  sparrow’s  carol  i.s  like  to  a  orayer. 

As  he  steals  the  dew  from  the  lily’s  breast; 

And  a  hymn  of  joy  fills  tho  twilight  air, 

As  tho  weary  warbler  hies  to  rest. 

VI. 

And  Man,  too,  blesses  with  thankful  heart. 

Thy  presence,  fair  Queen  of  forest  and  grove! 
From  hin  bosom’s  depths  its  cares  depart. 

And  thou  fill’st  the  void  with  the  spirit  of  Love — 
With  love  for  thee  and,  thy  ruler  Cod,  [head 
Who  hath  hurnihh’d  with  gold  the  monnUiin’s 
And  sheeted  A  ith  green  the  shaded  sod. 

That  there  thou  rniglit’st  make  Ihy  bridal  bed. 

Vll. 

Pass  on  fair  bride!  thon  w  ilt  find  full  soon 
That  thy  buds  will  wither,  thy  blossoms  I'ade, 
As  sobers  the  brow  of  thy  consort  June, 

Too  fickle  to  love  thee  long,  sweet  maid! 

Hut  the  present  is  thine — and  his  kiss  is  sw’oet. 

As  his  lips  meet  thine  in  amorous  play. 

In  his  love  for  thee  now  there  is  no  deceit. 

And  thy  voice  hath  no  guile,  in  it  gentle  May! 


from  the  conciousness  of  being  under  the  spell  of 
the  month  we  are  eulogising  lies  in  the  promise  it 
holds  forth  of  a  still  more  improved  arrangement  of 
nature — of  brighter  skies,  of  the  ripened  product  of 
all  that  in  the  vegetable  world  now  promises  so 
much.  It  is  the  month  of  anticipation:  before  us 
arc  the  sevend  sisters  in  the  annual  band  w  ho  are  to 
yield  us  their  stores,  and  behind  us  w’c  have  lefi 
the  stern  season  which  came  and  passed  away  in 
storms. 

It  awakens  melancholy  reflections  to  stand  upon 
the  grave  of  Autumn,  and  read  its  fate  in  the  sere  leaf 
and  withered  herbage.  The  mind  enw  raps  itself  in 
a  shroud  ef  dark  cheerless  forebodings,  and  in  vain 
essays  to  shake  ofthe  drear  avsociations  w'hich  the 
appearance  of  the  outward  w  orld  conjures  up.  It  is 
also  painful  to  witness  the  decay  of  Summer,  as  she 
lands  herself  unwillingly  to  the  embrace  of  her  severe 
visaged  successor.  But  the  hours  seem  lead- 
freighted  that  restrain  us  from  the  enjoyment  of  thoso 
pleasures  and  feelings  w’hich  we  know  are  spread 
lavishly  on  the  bosom  of  Summer.  The  sky  of  May 
and  its  genial  health-reviving  gales,  are  disregard* 
ed,  HO  eager  are  we  lor  June  to  succeed  it.  It  is  less 
upon  the  mind  than  the  physical  man  that  the  be¬ 
neficial  tendencies  of  this  herald  of  Summer  are  ob¬ 
served.  True,  the  mind  is  henefitted,  but  only  so 
far  as  the  secret  affinity  between  the  physical  and 
mental  organiza*ion  of  man  is  concerned;  but  it  is 
reserved  for  June  to  ripen  what  May  has  sow  n;  and 
so  we  w  ill  drop  the  subject,  to  resume  it,  probably, 
when  May  shall  be  gathered  to  the  departed  months 
that  are  classed  with  it  in  tho  arrangement  of  the 
seasons. 


TO 


Sleep  on !  sleep  on !  I  w’ould  not  have  thee  know, 

Tho  troublous  cares  that  throng  this  burning  brain; 
The  surging  memories,  whose  refluent  flow 
Make  sleep  a  blessing,  prayed  for  all  in  vain. 

Sleep!  and  in  dreams  may  kindly  visions  come. 

Of  those  bright  days  when,  as  thy  maiden  smile. 
Young  Joy  sat  nestling  in  our  once  blest  home. 

And  Hope,  Life,  I, ore  w'cre,  like  thee,  without  guile. ! 


Oh,  that,  as  now,  mine  eye  might  evei  view  thee. 
Thy  cares  forgotten  in  the  embrace  of  sleep. 
While  visions,  ideal  all,  come  trooping  to  thee. 
And  round  thy  heart’s  rent  altais  fondly  creep. 

For  better  far  the  mockery  of  dreams, 

That  bring  Joy’s  mantle  o’er  the  present  wan. 
Than  waking  sorrow’s  cold  and  cheerless  gleam— 
Then,  Beautiful, — Beloved — sleep  on,  sleep  on  ! 

E.  n.  I" 
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an  account  of  the  captivity  of  JONATHAN  ALDER,  FOR  TWELVE  YEARS, 

AMONG  THE  INDIAN  TRIBES  OF  OHIO. 


BY  WILLIAM  D.  OALLAUilER. 


We  consider  ourselves  fortunate  in  being  enabled  to 
follow  up  Dr.  Hildreth’s  interesting  and  valuable  his¬ 
torical  sketches  of  the  Belville  Settlement,*  with  a 
narrative  of  the  captivity  of  Jonathan  Alder,  now  a 
venerable  and  respectable  farmer  of  Franklin  county, 
among  the  Indian  Tribes  of  Ohio,  from  the  year  1782 
to  1794.  We  have  sought  to  make  this  magazine  a 
repository  of  the  personal  history  of  the  West,  as  vrell 
as  an  exponant  of  its  natural  resources,  and  a  chroni¬ 
cle  of  its  artificial  progress.  Thus  far  our  efforts  in 
this  respect  have  been  crowned  with  greater  success 
than  was  anticipated  in  the  outset,  and  we  are  now 
led  to  believe  that  we  shall  for  some  time  to  come  be 
able  to  keep  up  this  department  of  the  work  with  undi¬ 
minished  interest. 

We  do  not  attach  any  very  great  biographical  impor¬ 
tance  to  these  accounts  of  individual  adventure,  nor  do 
w’e  aim  to  clothe  the  particulars  of  early  western  dis¬ 
covery  and  settlement,  with  which  they  frequently 
abound,  in  the  dignity  of  historical  style.  Our  object 
is,  simply  to  collect  and  preserve  for  the  future  histo- 
I  rians  of  this  region,  the  facts  of  its  early  annals ;  and 
i  for  this  purpose,  plain,  unvarnished  relations  of  what 
I  took  place  in  its  first  exploration  and  settlement,  are 
what  is  wanted.  These  cannot  be  given  in  too  unpre¬ 
tending  a  manner,  nor  can  we  receive  too  many  of 

•  The  narrative,  of  which  Alder’s  is,  in  some  mea¬ 
sure,  a  continuation,  was  published  in  The  Hesperian 
prior  to  its  union  with  The  Examiner.  Mr.  Gallagher 
prepared  the  present  article  before  it  W'as  contempla¬ 
ted  to  unite  the  two  publications :  hence  tlie  reference 
in  several  places  to  the  narratives  of  Hildreth  and  Gir- 
Those  articles,  however,  in  no  wise  affect  the  or- 
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them.  Fersonal  history,  individual  adventure,  de¬ 
tached  anecdotes,  hunting  or  trapping  expeditions, 
combats  with  the  Indians,  neighborhood  dissensions , 
frontier  manners  and  customs,  pioneer  hardships,  feats 
of  daring,  etc.  etc.,— all  enter  into  the  composition  of 
our  early  history,  and  all  servo  to  illustrate  the  charac- 
tei  of  the’hardy  men  who  subdued  and  settled  this  re* 
gion.  They  aie,  therefore,  precisely  what  our  future 
annalists  w  ill  want ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  present 
generation  to  collect  and  preserve  them. 

We  have  entered  into  this  business  with  a  deter 
mination  to  do  our  part,  and  a  willingness  to  do  more. 
We  solicit  assistance — from  such  of  the  pioneers  as 
are  still  living,  from  the  sons  and  daughters  of  those 
that  are  dead,  from  any  body  who  is  in  possession  of  a 
story  which  he  believes  to  be  true,  or  has  even  an  anec¬ 
dote  that  he  considers  authentic.  Hundreds  of  per¬ 
sons  in  ^our  State  waste  days  and  weeks  every  year, 
in  embittering  political  discussions,  which  profit  no 
one,  who  might  with  scarcely  any  trouble  collect 
among  the  elderly  men  in  their  several  neighborhoods, 
and  with  very  little  labor  communicate  for  publication 
in  some  resectable  journal,  matters  which  would  at 
this  time  contribute  to  the  entertainment  and  instruc¬ 
tion  of  thousands  of  readers,  and  hereafter  cheer  and 
reward  the  toil  of  many  a  searcher  after  the  materials 
of  our  early  history.  The  best  sources  of  such  infor¬ 
mation  are  rapidly  passing  away.  The  last  of  the 
pioneers  will  soon  have  laid  his  whitened  head  in  the 
dust.  Delays  are  no  longer  to  be  thought  of.  What¬ 
ever  is  to  be  done,  must  be  done  at  once.  We  there¬ 
fore  summon  such  persons  as  wn  have  indicated,  to 
the  good  work.  W’e  beseech  them  to  take  time,  from' 
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ibeir  party  bickerings,  to  beat  whiit  tliey  may  esteem 
the  idle  story  of  an  old  man ;  and  then,  again,  we  be* 
seech  Uiem  to  take  time,  from  their  “ward  meetings,” 
and  “democratic  gatherings,”  and  “whig  conven¬ 
tions,”  to  put  that  idle  story  upon  paper,  and  hand  it 
over  to  the  printer.  This  done,  we  can  assure  them 
that  in  process  of  time  others  will  get  hold  of  it,  wlio 
will  not  consider  it  so  idle,  but  w  ill  thank  the  hand 
through  whoso  agency  it  came  into  theirs.  We  sum¬ 
mon  them  earnestly  to  ihis  work;  and  w'e  hope  the  re¬ 
sult  may  not  prove,  that  in  doing  this,  w’e  were  calling 
spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,  which  could  not  come. 

About  eight  months  ago,  a  manuscript,  labelled 
A7/rr«//pc,”  was  put  into  our  hands  by  a 
friend,  W’ith  a  request  tiiat  we  would  examine  it,  to 
see  if  some  parts  w'ere  not  worthy  of  bring  written  out 
for  publication.  We  found  it  to  consist  of  a  number 
of  hastily  made  notes,  taken  down  by  his  son,  from 
the  dictation  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Alder,  an  old  and  res¬ 
pectable  farmer  ol  Franklin  county,  residing  upon  his 
estate  near  Columbus.  Ileing  pressed  by  other  en¬ 
gagements  at  the  time,  w’e  laid  it  aside  without  fur¬ 
ther  examination^  and  did  not  take  it  up  again  till 
throe  or  four  weeks  ago,  when  wc  road  it  w  ith  much 
interest.  Mr.  Alder  appears  to  have  had  a  retentive 
memory  when  young,  and  his  recollection  of  events  is 
now'  quite  lively.  During  his  residence  among  tlio 
Indians,  he  had  no  means  of  determining  the  lapse  of 
years,  except  by  the  coming  and  going  of  the  seasons, 
W’bich  be  w'as  too  young  when  taken  captive  to  ob¬ 
serve.  His  notes  are,  in  consequence,  without  any 
dates,  which  somewhat  impaiis  their  value.  Wc 
have,  however,  from  the  prominence  in  the  histories 
of  the  times  of  some  of  the  events  detailed,  been  able 
to  supply  this  deficiency,  in  the  more  important  places. 

Mr.  Alder  was  w  iib  the  Indians  at  the  siege  of  Fort 
Wayne,  w  here  he  declined  fighting  against  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  and  W'as  excused,  lie  was  absent  during  the 
battle  of  the  Falling  Timber,  having  been  sent  as  a 
runner  to  one  of  the  Wyandot  villages  on  the  San- 
dut>ky,  but  gives  some  very  interesting  particulars  of 
that  event,  so  disastrous  to  the  Indian  forces,  and  so 
rortuiiate  for  the  American  arms.  His  relation  throws 
new  light  upon  that  important  engagement,  and  if  it 
be  received  as  true,  may  take  a  beam  or  two  from  the 
glory  of  “Mad  Anthony,”  by  showing  that  his  cele¬ 
brated  “  Victory”  was  achieved  over  only  a  handful 
of  ineu.  .Mr.  Alder  was  well  acquainted  w'iili  those 
bloodthirsty  traders  Klliot  and  McKcc,  and  also  with 
the  notorious  Jj'imon  (Jirty,  w  hom  he  considers  not 
half  so  bad  u  man  as  he  is  generally  represented  to 
have  been.  He  gives  some  curious  accounts  of  Indian 
customs,  one  or  two  of  w  hich  arc  well  worth  preser¬ 
ving.  Wc  shall  now  proceed  with  an  abstract  of  the 
narrative,  oiniliing  many  things  which  would  interest 
the  public  less  linn  they  did  the  dicUlor  and  his 
amanuensis,  and  supplying  the  dates  of  well-known 
A.' vents  from  the  histories 'of  the  times. 

Jonathan  Aldicr  was  born  in  CUoucesicr  county.  Now' 
Jcr*ev«  within  eight  milca  of  IMiihidelphia,  on  the  i7Ui 
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of  September,  1*73.  His  parents  were  Oarlholomcw 
and  Hannah  Alder,  w  ho  had  four  children  beside  him¬ 
self.  Soon  after  hia  biilh,  the  family  moved  over  ipt  j 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  subsequently  inloVir. 
ginia.  Here,  when  Jonathan  was  about  seven  years 
old,  the  father  died.  In  the  month  of  March,  17n  > 
while  out  w'ilh  an  elder  brother  hunting  for  a  stray 
mare  and  colt,  Jonathan  was  suddenly  surprised  an } 
taken  prisoner  by  a  party  of  Indians,  great  numbers  of 
whom  were  at  that  time  committing  depredations  on 
the  frontiers  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
brother,  it  appears,  had  observed  them  helorc  tlioy 
seized  Jonathan,  and,  giving  a  hasty  alarm,  run  for  his 
lile.  Tw  o  of  the  Indians  pursued  him,  and  were  gone 
some  considerable  time.  When  they  returned,  one 
W’as  leading  him  by  the  hand,  while  the  other  bore 
along  in  triumph  a  spear  w  ith  which  they  had  pierced 
him  as  ho  ran.  When  they  came  up,  Jonathan  asked 
him  if  he  w  as  much  hurt.  He  rcphcil  that  he  w  as, 

turned  very  pale,  and  soon  sank  upon  the  ground _ 

Jonathan  was  then  hurried  away,  without  the  privil- 
ege  of  a  farew'ell  word,  and  soon  after  the  captors  of 
his  brother  came  up,  one  of  them  having  the  scalp  of 
the  boy  hanging  at  his  girdle! 

They  now'  halted,  on  a  little  eminence,  wlicn  a 
white  man,  w  hom  the  same  party  had  taken  j)risoiur 
some  years  before,  proceeded  to  question  Jonathan 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  settle¬ 
ment,  the  direction  of  his  mother’s  house,  the  size  or 
the  family,  etc.  To  all  these  questions  the  hoy,  then 
eight  and  a  half  years  old,  returned  evasive  answer?. 
He  W’as  for  a  moment  thrown  off  liis  guard,  and  said 
that  his  mother  was  at  the  time  alone  w  ith  two  child¬ 
ren  younger  than  himself.  These  the  w  bite  man  in¬ 
sisted  upon  having,  saying  that  it  w'ould  he  better  for 
lijs  mother  and  her  other  children  to  go  witli  tlic  In¬ 
dians  than  to  remain  in  the  settlement,  as  she  iiad  to 
I’lihor  hard  here  Tor  a  living,  w  hile  they  would  take  lipr 
to  a  country  where  food  and  clothing  were  plenty,  and 
she  w'ould  not  have  to  do  any  work.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  this  temptation,  and  all  the  w  hite  man’s  entreaties, 
Jonathan  refused  to  indicate  the  direction  of  his  moili- 
er’s  dwelling. 

While  they  were  engaged  thus,  they  heard  a  cock 
crow’  at  no  very  great  distance  from  the  spot  wlu  rc 
they  w  ere  sitting,  and  soon  after  the  sound  of  an  axe. 
Two  of  the  Indians  impicdiately  sprang  to  their  lech 
and  d'arted  into  the  thicket,  'riiey  had  not  been  gone 
long,  before  Jonathan  heard  the  crack  of  a  ride;  and  a 
few  mifintes  after  this,  the  two  fiidians  returned,  w  iili 
a  woman  and  an  infant  as  captives.  They  asked  ilio 
hoy,  exultingly,  if  the  new*  pri.soner  was  liis  mother, 
and  seemed  disappointed  when  he  replied  that  she 
was  not.  She  was  a  Mrs.  Martiu,  a  near  neighbor  of 
the  Alders,  and  the  Indians  had  shot  down  her  hus¬ 
band  as  he  was  chopping  wood,  and  killed  one  ol  her 
children  at  the  house.  I’he  Indians,  well  satisfunl 
with  their  day’s  work,  now  proposed  to  leave  lae 
spot,  and  w  ith  very  heavy  hearts  the  captives  turned 
iht'ir  hacks  upon  their  doolatc  homes. 
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TliC  marnuilinj  parly  corisii^ioJ  of  three  ImHans  and 
tlic  wlnlc  man.  Two  of  them  wore  of  llic  Min^o 
uihe,  tlic  tldrd  was  a  Delaware.  Tiie  name  of  ilie  one 
who  captured  Jonathan,  wasTawelaconali— in  English, 
yirMi-Coming.  lie  appeared  to  be  a  man  of  some 
consequence  among  them,  which  was  indicatinl  in  part 
hy  his  wearing  a  ft-roeious  head-dress  topped  off  with 
a  pair  of  buffalo  horns.  The  name  of  the  other  Mingo 
was  Kohelah^  and  that  of  the  white  man  Grimes.  The 
Delaware’s  name  Mi.  Alder  has  forgotten.  When 
lUc  party  started,  the  Delaware  took  charge  of  Mrs. 
Martin  as  his  prize,  Kohetah  carried  her  infant,  and 
Tawetaconah  led  Jonathan.  Tliey  did  not  travel  far 
that  afternoon ;  and  nothing  orcurred  worthy  of  men¬ 
tion,  till  the  evening  of  tlic  following  day,  when  they 
CiicampeJ  upon  a  small  crock.  Here  Jonathan’s  cap¬ 
tor  handed  him  a  brass  kettle,  and  ordered  him  to  go 
to  tlie  stream  and  fetch  it  full  of  water,  'i^lie  boy  took 
it,  and  w’hilc  he  was  on  his  way  down,  tlie  thought 
struck  him  that,  favored  hy  the  dusk,  ho  might  hide 
liiinsclf,  and  thus  possibly  i^rcape  from  the  Indians. — 
Seeing  a  hollow  tree  at  a  littli!  distance  up  the  oppo¬ 
site  hank,  he  ran  rapidly  for  this,  and  crept  into  it, 
arranging  himself  so  that  ho  conhl  overlook  lito  camp. 
As  he  did  not  return  willi  waU  r  in  a  proper  time,  his 
master  suspected  liim  of  making  an  attempt  to  get 
away,  and  started  after  him.  'I’lio  hoy,  iginirant  of 
the  jiowers  of  the  red  man  in  following  upon  a  trail, 
was  much  surprised  to  see  Tawetaconah  walk  directly 
towards  lire  tree  where  he  had  ensconced  himself,  and 
look  right  up  at  the  place  where  he  had  thought  him¬ 
self  safely  concealed.  lie  was  much  frightened,  and 
iinniediately  left  his  retreat,  went  to  the  creek,  filled 
lis  kettle,  and  carried  it  up  to  the  camp.  Tlie  while 
man  scolded  hiiri  a  little,  hut  seeing  the  friglit  this 
occasioned,  endeavored  to  quiet  his  apprehensions,  hy 
telling  him  that  if  he  wouhl  he  a  good  boy,  and  not 
try  to  escape  again,  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  Indians,  wlio  would  soon  take  him  to  a  country 
where  he  would  be  able  to  lead  as  easy  a  life  as  he 
wislied. 

On  the  third  morning,  after  breakfast,  the  parly 
started  off  as  it  had  the  two  preceding  days,  Taweta¬ 
conah  with  Jonathan,  Kohetah  with  the  infant,  and 
the  Delaware  with  Mrs.  Martin.  Ivohetah  was  soon 
observed  to  loiter  behind,  and  before  they  had  traveled 
f.ir  he  was  out  of  sight.  He  soon  eamc  up  with  tlie 
parly,  however,  hut  without  the  child,  wliich  he  had 
probably  daslied  against  a  tree  and  thus  murdered. — 
'I’iie  truth  at  once  flaslied  upon  the  mother’s  mind,  and 
sh»i  filled  the  air  w’itli  tier  slirieks,  and  refused  to  go 
any  further.  Kohetah  menaced  her,  hut  she  only  hung 
back  with  the  greater  force,  and  screamed  the  louder. 
He  then  raised  his  tomahawk,  as  if  about  to  sink  it 
into  her  brain,  hut  she  did  not  flinch  in  the  least.  Not 
wishing  to  kill  her,  he  next  caught  her  by  the  hair, 
and  drew  his  scalping-knife  around  her  head,  thinking 
thus  to  terrify  her  into  silence  and  submission.  But 
she  still  refused  to  move,  and  continued  to  shriek, 
“  My  child  I  my  child  !  give  me  my  murdered  child  !” 
Kmding  that  she  w’as  not  to  be  quieted  by  the  fear  of 
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death,  Kohetah  slept  to  a  beach  tree,  and  cut  off  a  lit¬ 
tle  branch,  with  which  he  whipped  her  till  she  sub¬ 
mitted  to  his  will,  and  went  along  in  silence. 

On  the  fourth  day,  after  the  dinner  repast,  an  inci¬ 
dent  occurred  which  almost  terminated  in  the  death  of 
Jonathan.  He  was  worn  down  by  travel,  his  feet 
were  Mistered,  and  his  joints  stiff ;  and  when  the  cap- 
lives  were  ordered  to  get  up  and  pursue  their  journey, 
he  refused  to  do  so.  He  sat  facing  the  noith,  and  as 
the  sun  was  shining  brightly,  he  in  a  minute  after  his 
refusal,  saw  on  the  ground  before  him  the  shadow  of 
an  uplifted  arm,  ami  a  raised  tomahawk.  He  instantly 
turned  round,  with  a  smile  upon  his  face,  and  beheld 
'i'awetaeonnh  apparently  in  the  act  of  sinking  his 
tomahawk  into  his  head.  On  catching  the  hoy’s  eye, 
the  Indian  dropped  his  arm  and  motioned  him  to  got  up. 
'Phis  Jonatlian  now  did,  when  the  whole  party  moved 
off.  We  may  mention  here,  as  connected  with  this 
really  touching  incident,  an  occurrence  of  a  year  after¬ 
wards.  Mi.  Alder  sa)'s  that  ho  w’as  one  day  sitting 
ill  'I’awetaconah’s  lap,  at  the  Mingo  village  where  ho 
lived,  when  the  Indian  asked  him  if  he  remembered 
wliat  took  place  on  the  fourth  day  of  their  journey  into 
the  wilileriiess,  as  he  was  8iltlr>g  upon  a  flat  stone 
finishing  his  dinner.  The  boy  replied  that  he  did. 
“Well,”  said  'rawetaconah,  “I  liad  then  determined 
to  kill  you,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  bringing  one 
so  young  such  a  great  distance  hy  land,  but  trhen  I 
raui'ht  t/oiir  c;/c,  ami  hehehi  you  sinik  uptw  me  o§  you 
iliil,  I  could  not y 

On  the  morningof  the  fifth  day  Tawetaconah  rfhang- 
ed  the  course  of  the  party,  so  as  to  strike  the  Big 
Sandy,  that  they  might  construct  bark  canoes  and  de¬ 
scend  this  to  the  Ohio,  in  order  to  give  their  captives 
rest,  ^riiey  struck  the  stream  early  the  next  morning, 
built  their  canoes  that  ilay,  and  commenced  the  de¬ 
scent  on  the  following  morning.  The  weather  had  now 
heeanie  rainy  ami  disagr«*cal'le,  and  their  provisions 
were  exhausted.  I'liey  were,  in  consequence,  once 
or  twice  cornpellrd  to  slop  for  the  purpose  of  huntings 
when  they  had  to  construct  hark  houses  to  shelter  tluuu 
from  the  rain  and  sleet.  They  wero  five  days  in  de¬ 
scending  to  the  Oliio,  which  river  they  came  in  view 
of  early  in  the  morning,  and  encamped  till  night  on 
the  hank  of  tlie  Sandy,  fearing  to  attempt  its  passago 
in  the  day  lime.  At  night  they  erossctl  over,  and  the 
next  morning  travelled  hastily  a  few  miles  from  the 
river,  when  they  halted  and  constructed  a  lodge.  Here 
they  remained  four  or  five  days,  killing  and  dressing 
game,  and  "recuperating  their  exhausted  energies. 
Among  the  mimals  killed  was  a  large  fat  bear,  in 
I  prime  order;  and  upon  this,  Mr.  Alden  says,  the  whole 
1  parly,  Indians  and  whites,  feasted  most  sumptuously. 
After  they  had  jerked  what  meal  they  considered  suf- 
fieicnl  to  la?t  them  to  the  end  of  their  home  journey, 
fried  out  the  bear’s  fat  and  secured  it  in  the  intestines 
of  the  animal,  which  were  prepared  for  this  purpose  in 
the  manner  of  fitting  them  for  the  reception  of  sausage 
meat,  they  resumed  their  way.  They  were  now  en¬ 
tirely  beyond  tlic  danger  of  pursuit,  and  travelled 
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along  Tory  leiiurcly,  living  upon  jerked  meat  cooked 
in  bear’s  oil. 

The  party  was  four  or  five  days  in  reaching  the 
Scioto.  The  party  struck  this  stream  a  little  below 
the  site  of  ChiHcothe,  when,  the  water  being  up,  the 
tallest  Indian  in  the  company  waded  across  to  ascertain 
its  depth.  In  the  main  channel  it  ran  over  his  shoul* 
ders.  There  was,  therefore,  no  way  of  getting  the 
others  over,  but  to  build  acanoe,  or  raft,  for  them,  or  let 
them  swim.  The  former  project  appears  not  to  have 
oeen  Uiought  of, as  the  alternative  was  instantly  adopted. 
The  tall  Indian  carried  over  ail  the  guns,  ammunition, 
knapsacks,  etc.,  by  holding  them  over  his  head, 
which  occasioned  him  several  passages,  when  he  bade 
Mrs.  Martin  get  upon  his  back.  This  she  refused  to 
do,  and  began  to  scream  and  wring  her  hands  in  a 
manner  most  offensive  to  the  Indian.  He  repeated  his 
command  several  times,  and  then,  as  she  did  not  com¬ 
ply,  he  caught  her  by  the  hand,  jerked  her  into  the  river, 
and  in  this  manner  dragged  her  across,  her  head,  a 
part  of  the  time,  under  water.  She  came  out  on  the 
opposite  side  nearly  strangled,  but  soon  revived ;  and, 
Tawetaconah  having  swain  over  w'iih  Jonathan,  the 
party  struck  through  the  wilderness  for  the  Mingo 
Village  on  Mad  river. 

On  account  of  the  captives,  who  were  quite  worn 
down,  they  travelled  very  slow’ly  for  several  days,  till 
they  were  overtaken  by  a  Shawanee  Indian  on  horse¬ 
back,  who  took  the  boy  up  behind  him,  when  they 
quickened  their  pace.  The  Shawanee  kept  them  com¬ 
pany  till  they  were  within  a  half  day’s  travel  of  the 
village,  carrying  Jonathan  upon  his  horse  all  the  tvay. 
He  then  left  them  and  went  ahead  to  publish,  as  he 
passed  through  the  Mingo  town,  the  news  of  their 
good  luck  and  safe  return.  As  they  came  within 
sight  of  the  village,  they  fired  off  their  guns,  when  a 
groat  crowd  of  men,  women  and  children  came  run- , 
ning  out  to  meet  them,  to  see  their  prisoners,  and  to 
welcome  them  back.  Jonathan  was  now  informed  by 
Grimes,  tliat  he  would  have  to  run  the  gauntlet;  and 
that  he  might  get  through  with  as  little  injury  as  pos¬ 
sible,  the  white  man  explained  the  w  hole  matter  to 
him,  and  gave  him  some  very  good  advice.  Tw'o 
row  s  of  men  and  women  were  soon  formed  fiom  the 
place  where  they  l.ad  met  to  a  knoll  near  the  council- 
house,  upon  which  was  seated  a  kind-looking  old 
squaw’,  with  her  face  towards  the  further  extremity  of 
the  lines.  Here  Grimes  w’as  stationed,  with  Jonathan, 
whom  he  instructed  to  run  between  the  two  lines,  di¬ 
rectly  for  the  old  squaw,  with  all  his  might,  as  there 
would  be  a  number  of  Indian  boys  behind  him  with 
sw  itches,  who  would  scourge  him  as  severely  as  they 
could,  if  he  allowed  them  *o  come  up  with  him.  The 
boys,  most  of  them  under  Jonathan’s  size,  and  none 
over  it,  had  soon  provided  themselves  with  green 
twigs,  and  taken  their  stations  about  two  rods  in  the 
rear.  They  were  in  high  spirits,  and  eager  for  the 
sport.  Jonathan’s  long  ride  had  refreshed  him  bodily, 
and  Grimes’s  assurances,  and  the  old  squaw’s  kind 
looks,  had  relieved  his  mind  of  the  worst  apprehen- 
sious  that  had  come  over  it  when  he  was  first  told  that 


he  had  to  be  subjected  to  the  terms  of  the  Indian  eaanf. 
let.  Every  thing  being  ready,  the  word  w'aa  given 
when  Jonathan  started  w’ith  a  bound.  The  youn<T 
savages  instantly  raised  the  yell,  and  shot  after  him 
like  arrows.  The  old  squaw  beckoned  him  encoura¬ 
gingly,  and  the  lookers-on  cheered  his  pursuers.  The 
result  W’as  not  doubtful  long,  for  Jonathan  increased 
the  distance  between  himself  and  the  young  Indians  at 
every  leap.  He  considered  that  he  was  running  for 
his  life,  and  put  every  muscle  to  its  utmost  strain. 
They  were  running  but  for  fun,  and  of  this  they  were 
too  full  to  do  justice  to  their  racing  pow’ers.  Jonathan 
reached  ihe  old  squaw  triumphantly,  and  as  he  gave 
her  his  hand  she  caught  him  up  and  rushed  into  the 
council-house  with  him,  where  they  were  soon  siir. 
rounded  by  as  many  of  the  men  of  the  village  as  could 
get  in.  Those  had  come  to  hear  an  account  of  the 
expedition  of  Tawetaconah  and  his  party,  and  to  con¬ 
gratulate  them  upon  its  happy  results.  This  was 
given  in  regular  Indian  style,  each  man  recounting  his 
own  exploits,  and  boasting  of  his  own  prowess.  Tlie 
congregation  then  dispersed,  w  hen  Mrs.  Martin  and 
Jonathan  were  separated,  the  former  going  away  with 
her  captor,  and  the  latter  being  given  in  charge  to  the 
old  squaW’, 

It  had  been  determined,  in  the  council  w  hich  follow¬ 
ed  the  gauntlet  race,  that  the  captive  boy  should  be 
adopted  into  the  familyjof  an  old  Mingo  chief,  w  hose 
only  son  had  died  a  number  of  years  before,  and  w  hose 
present  connexions  consisted  of  three  daughters  and 
their  mother,  with  a  score  of  nephews,  nieces  and 
grand  children.  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  the 
council  was  again  convened  on  the  following  day.  It 
was  opened  by  a  leading  man  of  the  village,  who 
made  a  long  and  energetic  speech.  At  the  close  of 
this.  Grimes  approached  Jonathan,  and,  taking  him  by 
ihe  hand,  led  and  presented  him  to  Succohanos,  the 
old  chief,  and  his  wife,  Winneeheop.  “This,”  said 
he,  “  is  now  your  father,  and  this  your  mother.  Be  a 
good  boy,  and  they  will  love  you  as  if  you  were  their 
ow  n  child,  and  at  all  times  take  ^  ood  care  of  you.” 
He  then  turned  to  the  daughters  of  Succohanos,  and 
his  nephews  and  nieces,  who  stood  round  in  a  half 
circle,  regarding  the  ceremony  with  interest;  and  pre¬ 
senting  the  boy  to  them  all  at  once,  “  these,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “are  your  sisters,  and  these  your  cousins. 
They  are  to  be  your  playmates  now,  and  your  com¬ 
panions  hereafter. — ^Treat  themjustasyou  would  have 
treated  your  ow’n  sisters  and  cousins,  had  you  not  been 
taken  piisoner,  and  they  will  soon  become  attached  to 
you,  and  teach  you  to  speak  their  language,  and  enjoy 
their  sports.”  \Vith  this  the  ceremony  ended,  and  the 
captive  boy  was  a  member  of  the  family  of  Succohanos. 

Winneeheop  took  Jonathan  home  with  her,  and  set 
to  work  with  a  right  good  will,  to  metamorphose  him 
into  a  little  Indian.  She  began  by  warming  a  kettle 
of  water,  into  which  she  threw’  a  handful  of  herbs. 
When  this  was  of  the  proper  temperature,  she  stripped 
him  entirely  naked,  and  washed  him  all  over  from 
head  to  foot,  taking  particular  pains  to  cleanse  his 
hands,  face  and  hair.  While  lliis  w’as  going  on,  hit 
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three  sisters  were  busy  with  their  needlfs,  making  him  ^ 
a  suit  of  Indian  clothes,  lliis  was  soon  iinished,  and  | 
handsomely  embroidered  with  wampum.  It  was  a  : 
very  simple  article  of  apparel,  consisting  of  only  a  j 
calico  shirt  and  a  breech-cloth  of  the  same  material.  I 
He  looked  the  chieftain’s  son,  however,  pretty  well  I 
when  he  was  clothed  in  it,  for  his  skin  was  very  dark,  ! 
and  his  hair,  now  unusually  long,  as  black  as  the  ra-  j 
ven’s  wing.  The  whole  family,  Mr.  Alder  says,  ! 
seemed  very  proud  of  him,  and  the  old  people  treated  ! 
him  with  as  much  affection  and  care  as  they  could  have  * 
shown  towards  any  son  of  their  own. 

Notwithstanding  this  kindness,  Jonathan  was  sub¬ 
ject  to  frequent  fits  of  home-sickness,  when  all  they  ' 
could  do  for  him  failed  to  ease  his  mind.  On  such  j 
occasions  he  w’as  in  the  habit  of  stealing  out  alone  to  ! 
a  large  walnut  tree  which  grew*  at  some  distance  from  I 
his  Indian  father’s  wdgwam,  where  he  w'ould  cast  him-  j 
self  upon  the  old  leaves,  and  spend  hours  in  thinking  ; 
about  his  mother  and  brothers  and  sisters,  and  crying 
at  the  thought  that  he  could  never  go  home  and  live 
with  them  again.  He  was  sometimes  discovered  in 
this  situation  by  Winnecheop,  who  would  take  him 
into  the  wigwam,  and  use  her  utmost  efforts  to  console  ! 
him.  His  distress,  ^how’cver,  continued  for  some 
months,  till,  in  sharing  the  sports  of  his  young  com¬ 
panions,  he  began  to  speak  their  language.  The 
learning  of  this  gave  employment  to  his  mind,  when  ! 
not  otherwise  occupied,  till,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  he  I 
became  somewdiat  reconciled  to  his  situation. 

Mr.  Alder  states  that  by  the  expiration  of  a  year  he  j 
had  learned  to  speak  the  Mingo  dialect  as  fluently  as  ' 
any  of  the  Indian  boys  of  his  age.  He  had  also,  by  i 
this  time,  grown  fond  of  their  general  manner  of  living  ; 
and  become  reconciled  to  their  food,  which  was  at 
first  very  disagreeable  to  him,  and  consisted  mainly 
during  the  w  inter  of  jerked  venison  and  buffalo  meat, 
sometimes  eaten  dry,  at  others  cooked  in  bear’s  fat, 
with  an  occasional  dish  of  pounded  hominy  by  way  of 
variety.  This  last  article  was  esteemed  a  great  luxury, 
and  the  whole,  of  what  is  here  named,  regarded  by  the 
great  body  of  the  Indians  as  sumptuous  living.  Among 
Mr.  Alder’s  recollections  of  this  early  part  of  his  cap¬ 
tivity,  is  one  of  the  defeat  and  burning  of  Colonel  j 
Crawford,  which  places  the  conduct  of  the  notorious  j 
Simon  Girty,  with  respect  to  this  affair,  in  a  light  j 
different  from  that  in  which  it  is  generally  view  ed,  and  ( 
has  been  heretofore  detailed  in  these  pages. 

Jonathan  had  been  at  the  Mingo  village  some  three 
or  four  w’eeks,  when  one  morning  he  observed  a  great 
uneasiness  among  the  squaws,  and  on  inquiry  found 
that  the  men  had  all  been  summoned  away  by  runners  I 
from  the  Wyandots,  to  fight  against  an  army  from  | 
Pennsylvania,  which  had  invaded  the  Indian  country  | 
on  the  Sandusky.  As  was  usual  during  the  absence  | 
of  the  men  on  w’ar  expeditions,  the  women  w'cre  hourly 
in  fear  of  being  surprised  by  parties  of  white  men  from 
Kentucky,  and  driven  from  their  homes.  Nothing  of 
this  kind,  however,  happened  at  the  present  time  ;  and 
in  about  a  week  the  men  returned  to  the  village. 


bringing  w  ith  them  a  large  number  of  scalps,  .'rhey  had 
been  engaged  in  the  bloody  battle  of  the  Cth  June,  178‘J, 
which  proved  so  disastrous  to  the  Pennsylvanians,— 
resulting,  as  it  did,  in  the  total  rout,  almost  utter  anni¬ 
hilation,  indeed,  of  an  army  of  four  hundred  mounted 
volunteers,  and  the  imprisonment,  and  subsequent 
burning  at  the  stake,  cf  their  brave  hut  uufortunnta 
commander.* 

The  common  version  of  the  death  of  Craw  ford  is, 
that  he  was  taken  to  one  of  the  principal  Wyandot 
towns,  several  days  alter  the  battle,  and  there  burnt  at 
the  stake,  in  the  presence  of  Simon  Girty,  who  made 
no  effort  to  save  him,  although  repeatedly  sought  to 
do  so,  but  on  the  contrary  saw  the  flames  curling  about 
his  blistered  and  w'rithing  body,  with  malignant  satis¬ 
faction.  This,  likew’ise,  is  the  account  given  by  Mc- 
Clung,  in  his  “  Western  Adventure,”  who  professes 
to  have  had  before  him  the  journal  of  Dr.  Knight,  phy¬ 
sician  to  lire  expedition,  and  a  fsllow'  prisoner  w’ith 
Crawford  at  the  time  he  was  burnt.  And  such,  loo, 
was  the  version,  founded  upon  general  belief,  w  hich 
was  adopted  by  the  writer  of  this,  in  his  sketch  of  the 
life  and  character  of  Girty,  volume  first  Hesperian, 
page  313.  Hut  Mr.  Alder  says  his  recollection  is  very 
distinct,  tliat  the  reports  among  the  Indians  rej  resent¬ 
ed  Girty  as  being  anxious  to  avert  the  horrible  death 
of  Crawford,  but  lacking  the  power.  He  states  that 
the  commander  was  taken  prisoner  by  Cornstalk,  a 
Delaw  are  chief,  and  that  he  was  in  consequence  giveu 
up  to  the  Delawares, — a  tribe  w  ith  whom  Girty  bait 
no  connection,  and  over  whom  he  could  exert  no  influ- 
ence, — and  by  them  burnt  as  stated,  w  ith  all  the  ac¬ 
companiments  of  savage  barbarity. f 

*  For  an  account  of  Craw  ford’s  F^xpedition  against 
the  Wyandot  towns  on  the  Sandusky,  see  Hesperian, 
vol.  I,  p.  317. 


|The  writer  has  understood,  since  the  publication 
of  liis  sketch  of  Simon  (>irty,  that  there  is  a  respecta¬ 
ble  old  woman  still  living  near  Mt.  Vernon,  in  Knox 
county,  who  w’as  a  prisoner  among  the  Delawares  at 
the  time,  and  presentat  the  burning  of  Crawford.  Her 
testimony  agrees  substantially  with  that  ol  Mr.  Alder; 
and  the  iw’o  must  be  permitted,  we  tliink,  to  oveibalance 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Knight,  upon  whose  journal  of 
the  expedition,  solely,  as  far  as  w’e  can  now  learn,  the 
charge  against  Girty  w  as  originally  founded.  Having 
published  the  only  particular  account  of  the  bold  rene¬ 
gade  that  has  been  given  to  the  public,  based  partly  on 
our  border  histories,  and  partly  upon  general  belief  and 
representation,  and  having  since  been  furnished  with 
reasons  to  believe  that  there  were  in  that  account  sev¬ 
eral  important  errors,  the  w  riter  is  anxious  to  arrive  at 
tlic  truth  w  ith  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  man  whils 
leagued  with  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  North-West 
against  the  Americans,  as  w  ell  as  his  general  charac¬ 
ter.  We  think  he  stands  exculpated  from  the  charge 
of  fiendlike  cruelly  at  the  burning  of  Crawfoid.  The 
late  Judge  Campbell,  in  his  “  Western  Biography/ 
says  that  many  of  the  crimes  of  James  Girty,  a  brother 
of  Simon  who  w  as  with  the  Indians  at  the  same  time, 
but  never  rose  to  any  distinction  or  influence  among 
them,  stand  written  against  the  latter,  who,  whatever 
may  have  been  liis  w  ickednesn,  is  known  to  have  re- 
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Aliout  loiirtcrn  months  iifu?r  his  arrival  at  the  Mingo 
V'illsge,  a  party  of  the  Indians  set  out  for  the  salines 
on  the  Sciota  near  Chillieothe,  for  the  purpose  of  mak¬ 
ing  salt.  Jonathan  was  taken  along  with  them;  and 
here,  for  the  first  time  after  their  separation  at  the 
eouncil-house,  he  met  Mrs.  Marlin.  They  were  over¬ 
joyed  to  sec  each  other,  and  i»tolc  off  into  the  woods 
Ujgelhcr,  where  they  seated  themselves  upon  a  logi 
and  remained  some  considerable  lime.  \V  hile  here, 
Mrs.  Martin,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  truly  affec¬ 
tionate  woman,  combed  tlie  boy’s  head,  and  inquired 
ail  about  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  treated  by 
the  Indians,  aiul  how  he  had  lived.  She  then  took  from 
her  poudi  Kcveral  pieces  of  hair  and  skin,  which  she 
said  were  the  trimmings  of  her  infant’s  scalp,  tliat  she 
had  picked  up  the  night  after  its  death,  as  Kohetah 
was  preparing  tliis  tropliy  of  his  savage  valor  for  dry¬ 
ing.  'I'her.c,  she  said,  were  the  only  memorials  she 
ha«I  of  her  family,  all  of  whom  hut  herself  liad  been 
killed  hv  Indians.  She  valued  thetii  ahovc  evcrvthiiinr 
cHc  upon  earth,  and  sai»l  she  meant  to  keep  them  as 
lofitr  as  she  lived.  'I’lii-t afTcctiiig  little  incident  brouoht 
vividly  before  them,  their  friends  and  homes,  and  all 
the  horrors  of  tfie  firnl  fmv  <lay.s  of  tiu'ir  eaptivily  ; 
stid  htuying  their  faces  in  their  L^ps,  they  t('<»k  a  long 
end  hitter  cry  together,  'riiey  im't  frccjurritly  during 
the  sjlf-nmking,  ajid  often  calling  up  the  par.t,  gave 
vrnt  to  tlieir  feelings  in  floods  id’  te.iis.  Wlicn  the 
Iiidtans  had  suflieiejitl y  ?.upjdietl  thrmsclves  \^ith  salt, 
the  two  rai>’iveF  were  Dep.ir..ted  as  lx  fun*,  and  never 
im  t  again. 

Mr.  Alder  k3>s  that  eviry  jear,  from  about  the  Tirol 
of  June  till  tlm  iir.st  of  Oeloher,  the  eouMry  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Chillitothe,  was  j»opu!al('d  like  a  town,  'riie 
I.iilians  g.itliered  in  hero  frexn  all  dirertions,  to  make 
Salt.  'riiC  brine  rose  t*)  the  suiTaec  of  the  shore,  or 
heai  h  ;  so  ilul  all  tliry  hail  to  do  to  4)ht.nn  it,  was  to 
dig  hrdea  in  tlie  san-l,  wliii  h  would  rapidly  till.  'Tlicy 
wuulJ  ihtn  caicfully  dip  it  out,  convey  it  to  their  ke  l- 
tlca  h)  hand,  and  boil  it  in  the  usual  matiiier;  and  in 


lented  at  times,  and  to  liave  been  alv^ays  slri'dly  hon¬ 
orable  in  bis  pecuniary  dealings.  Wr  ?re  iurormed 
that  Mrs.  Walker,  a  voiierahle  relict  of  the  Wyandot 
lution,  still  living  at  rpper  SandiK^ky,  hears  similar 
testimony  with  regard  to  liini;  and  Mr.  Alder,  in  addi- 
ti  »n  to  what  wc  have  mentioned  on  a  preceding  p.ige, 
says  that  Ciirty  very  ficquently  exerted  himsclt  in  lx‘- 
hnlf  of  while  prisom*rs,  and  that  he  knew  him  to  pur- 
r  base  the  liherly  of  scvrr.il  captive  boys,  wlioni  he 
rent  to  the  Hrili.'li  port  at  Ib'treit,  where  lliry  w  etc  put 
t  school,  and  educated  at  hi ,  expense. 

Young  Alder  was  a  gical  favorite  with  (Jirtv,  and 
we  aie  disposed  to  believe  tlial  th»*  rrnegado  >ias  iu 
tlieliahit  of  iniposini;  upon  him.by  false  biorios.  Never- 
ihrless,  having  paintr*!  a  portrait  which  was  all  iu 
shadow,  we.  arc  willing  and  desir«;U9  to  relieve  it  by 
whatever  light  can  he  justly  thrown  upon  it.  Thai 
Simon  Ciiriy  was  a  man  cf  strong  natuial  ahiliiies, 
there  can  he  no  doubt;  and  that  he  had  acquired  a  sur¬ 
prising  aseendenev  over  the  minds  of  several  of  the  In¬ 
dian  tribes  of  the  .Vorth-Wesf,  is  established  by  almost 
nmvers,'!  trsiimony.  Hut,  wliile  liis  vices  are  written 
in  indf  l:b!«  chr.rr.c*eis,  Ids  viitv.rs  stand  upon  u  few 


this  way,  Mr.  Alder  says,  they  made  large  qinntiiUs 
of  very  handsome  salt. 

The  next  incident  in  his  life,  which  Mr.  Alder  thinks 
worth  recording,  happened  when  lie  was  between 
eleven  and  twelve  years  old.  The  Indian  hoys  of  the 
village  could  dive  like  ducks,  and  swim  to  perfection. 
Tliis  wa.s  sport  to  which  they  were  much  addicted, 
hut  one  in  which  Jonathan  could  never  join  them.  Ho 
had  frequently  gone  into  the  waters  of  Mad-river  with 
his  companions,  but  never  out  beyond  his  depth.  Vex¬ 
ed  with  seeing  him  forever  wading  and  splashino- 
along  the  shallows,  the  Indian  boys  one  day  tlioufrht 
to  shame  him  out  of  his  timidity,  and  succeeded  so 
well  that  he  consented,  after  much  persuasion,  to  get 
on  the  back  of  one  of  his  larger  companions,  nnd  per¬ 
mit  him  to  go  out  into  deep  water,  to  teach  him  to 
swim,  'i’liey  were  no  sooner  well  into  the  stream, 
than  the  hoy  suddenly  dove  down,  and  left  Jonathan 
to  shift  for  himself.  The  expert  swimmer  came  up  at 
too  great  distance  from  his  pupil  to  render  him  any  as- 
.siolanec,  and  Jonathan  almost  instantly  strangled  and 
sank  hcncatli  the  water.  The  current  being  pretty 
swift,  he  was  carried  down  stream  more  rapidly 
than  his  companions  made  allowance  for;  and,  al¬ 
though  tlioy  made  immediate  and  diligent  scarcli  for 
him,  he  could  not  he  found.  At  length  when  they  had 
given  up  all  hope  of  finding  him,  and  stood  locking 
upon  each  other  with  fear  and  trembling,  one  of  lliem 
saw'  soinelliing  rolling  with  the  current  over  a  ripple, 
some  distance  below’,  wiiicli  it  instantly  occurred  to 
him,  was  ihci  rniissing  companion.  They  all  started 
otTw  ilha  bound,  and  iiisbing  into  the  water,  seized 
the  lifeless  body  of  Jonathan,  and  bore  it  to  shore. 
With  true  savage  sagacity,  they  carried  it  to  a  steep 
hill  side,  a  short  distance  from  the  stream,  where  lliey 
stretchcil  it  upon  its  belly,  the  liccls  up  bill  and  the 
head  down.  The  w’ater  immediately  began  to  run 
from  its  mouth  and  nostrils — in  a  few’  minutes  llicrc 
were  signs  of  returuing  animation — and  in  half  an  hour 
tliat  which,  without  the  natural  acutrncss  of  the  young 
savages,  would  have  been  a  dead  body,  was  a  living, 
breathing,  and  walking  form.  Each  of  the  Indian 
hoys  now  robbed  his  clothes  and  fingers  of  their  rings 
ami  broaches,  and  in  thi?  manner  made  up  a  bunch  of 
trinkets,  with  which  they  bribed  Jonathan  to  silence, 
well  knowing  that,  should  a  report  of  the  misadven¬ 
ture  be  made  to  his  Indian  jiarents,  ilw’oidd  cause  each 
I  of  tlirm  a  severe  flogging,  for  bis  real  or  supposed  slsarc 
in  it. 

Mr.  Aldr  r’s  narrative  will  be  resumed  in  our  next, 
and  ecncluded  cither  in  that  or  the  first  subsequent 
number.  W.  D.  E. 

individual  reports,  wliich  need  confirmation.  For  our¬ 
selves,  wc  believe  him  to  have  been  a  bold,  bad  man, 
who  deserted  his  countrymen  for  an  insufficient  provo- 
ealion,  and,  having  once  turned  against  them,  pursued 
them,  wliencver  he  could,  with  the  hate  cf  a  fiend  and 
the  ferocity  of  a  tiger,  (iirty  has  relatives  still  living 
in  the  interior  of  this  Slatc;ana  w’e  may  therefore  say, that 
in  proportion  to  the  harshness  of  this  judgment,  w  ill  be 
the  degree  of  our  plo'asure  to  reverse  it  upon  sufficient 
grourtfs. 
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UV  CIIAiaE’S  L.  TELKunn. 


OxR  af  the  greatest  ideas  ever  revealed  by  the 
Divine  Mind,  ordeveloiicd  by  human  thought  is  found 
in  tliat  solemn  estimate,  which  the  Saviour  of  the 
World  made  of  man.  Primarily  it  was  a  religious 
idea,  but  it  has  a  scope  and  circumference  wliich  em¬ 
brace  all  the  capital  interests  of  human  life.  It 
teaches  us  the  natural  dignity  of  Man — not  of  man 
generally,  not  of  humanity,  but  of  an  individual  hu¬ 
man  being. 

This  is  the  primary  fact,  not  only  of  Christianity 
but  of  modern  civilization,  and  social  progress.  It  is 
the  historical  and  political  idea  which  has  revolution, 
iied  the  world. 

Christianity  was  the  first  institution  which  recog¬ 
nized  this  indestructahlo  w  orth  of  the  mere  man ;  it 
was  the  first  institution  to  individualize  the  human 
race,  to  count  its  multitudes  by  units.  Deforo  its  be¬ 
nignant  light  rose  to  distinguish  individual  forms  and 
features,  all  was  the  confusion  and  aggregation  of 
twilight,  in  which,  although  man  could  be  discerned 
by  his  erect  form,  and  natural  majesty,  yet  he  w'as 
seen  in  disastrous  uniformity,  and  as  much  heeded  us 
the  wild  asses  of  the  deserl. 

We  find  in  history  tw  o  great  antagonist  principles 
between  which  the  destiny  of  the  human  race  has 
appeared  to  vibrate — the  one  a. principle  of  slavery 
which  looks  on  men  as  cattle,  llie  other  a  principle  of 
liberty  which  esteems  them  a  little  lower  than  the  An- 

•In  preparing  this  Address  fot  publication,  the 
Author  has  purposely  omitted  many  passages  w  hich 
were  delivered,  aiming  only  to  preserve  the  substance 
and  main  doctrines  of  it. 


fgels.  The  one  has  been  active  in  detraction,  the  olh- 
!  er  in  vindication;  the  one,  with  elective  eye, choosing 
I  some  to  honor,  and  .some  to  dishonor,  the  other  ap¬ 
pointing  every  being  who  bears  the  image  of  God,  to 
a  sphere  of  dignity  :  and  the  degree  of  esteem  in  w  hich 
the  individual  man  has  been  held  generally  indicates 
the  degree  of  liberty,  the  point  of  civilization  and 
progress  of  any  historical  epoch. 

It  is,  perhaps,  the  necessary  condition  of  Political 
Philosophy  to  observe  men  as  they  arc  united  in  fami¬ 
lies,  states,  and  empires.  Its  view  is  telescopic, 
embracing  a  w  ide  horizon,  too  comprehensive  to  he 
minute  and  analytic.  And  although  it  must  of  nccei- 
ity  imply  and  include  in  its  great  aggregates  the  in¬ 
tegral  parts,  yet  the  individual  paits  are  not  specially 
brought  out,  are  not  set  in  relief,  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  engrossed  with  the  splendor  and  magnitude  of 
the  panoroma,  w’e  fail  or  omit  to  distinguish  the  thou¬ 
sand  miniature  forms  which  compose  it.  This  may 
account  for  the  fact  that  History  alone  so  imperfectly, 
and  slowly  taught  the  world  to  entertain  a  just  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  individual  man.  From  its  ample  scroll, 
princes,  orafors,  patriots  and  usurpers  had  tuition. 
It  relleclcd,  as  a  mirror,  all  the  multitudinous  past,  aivl 
radiated  its  illumination  over  the  present  and  the  fu¬ 
ture.  But  its  light  was  not  that  steady  searching 
light  which  pierced  to  tlic  dividing  asunder  of  the 
compact,  agglutinated  ranks.  Pagan  Philosophy 
with  its  rush  light  poured  an  occasional,  hut  ambigu¬ 
ous  ray  upon  the  truUi ;  and  es  fti  and  anon  a  slave,  an 
,Ei*op  or  a  Terence  would  erect  his  full  height  above 
the  blank  uuifornrpy  and  level  of  hU  casUi,  compell- 
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ing  liomaji^  by  the  natural  force  of  intellect,  and  re¬ 
iterating  the  lesaon,  that,  though  branded  with  an  ig* 
nominout  birth,  though  contemned  and  spit  upon, 
though  fettered  with  bonds  of  iron,  **A  man's  a  man 
for  a’  that.” 

These  were  but  partial  and  indistinct  develope* 
mciits  of  the  truth,  and  it  was  reserved  for  our  holy 
religion  in  the  person  of  its  Divine  Master  to  give 
perspicuity  and  authority  to  it,  first  by  publishing  it 
from  his  own  lips,  and  then  by  incorporating  it  into 
every  feature  of  his  moral  and  religious  system. 

That  system  did  not  debase  the  high,  but  erected 
the  lowly  and  the  humble,  the  poor,  and  the  meek  of 
the  earth.  It  spoke  to  man  as  man.  Taking  no  ob¬ 
servation  of  tlie  distinction  of  caste,  of  rich  and  poor, 
of  rulers  and  people,  it  was  impartial  as  death.  It 
brought  in  the  throngs  from  the  highways  and  hedges, 
from  the  fields  and  w'ork  shops,  and  sr  t  them  before 
the  faces  of  kings,  “//onor  all  said  the  Apos¬ 

tle,  “frorfA/if  A  made  uf  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,'*  said  inspired  History,  and  with  these  new* 
principles  society  began  to  ferment  in  its  deepest 
foundations. 

These  principles  w’ere  not  made  the  basis  of  politi 
cal  institutions  until  the  North  American  states  incor¬ 
porated  them  into  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  Constitution ;  but  we  find  them  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  alleviating  the  severity,  and  inequality  of 
the  social  stato  from  the  period  of  their  earliest  promul¬ 
gation.  And  wherever  entertained  they  have  proved 
conservatory,  imparting  to  society  the  strength  and 
solidity  of  numbers,  and  to  its  impulses  the  fairness 
nnd  right  reason  of  the  people.  Their  tendency  has 
l>€en  to  produce  that  equality  of  condition  w  hich,in  every 
class  of  minds,  and  each  individual  mind,  would  exert 
a  just  and  natural  influence  in  the  conduct  of  human 
affairs;  in  which  the  reason  and  will  of  every  member 
of  society  shall  become  a  part  of  that  aggregate  rea¬ 
son  and  will  which  constitute  the  law.  j 

What  began  so  auspiciously  under  the  sanction  of 
Christianity  has  been  progressing  under  the  influence 
of  many  connate  and  subsidiary  causes. 

Indeed  it  is  true  that  in  both  ancient  and  modern 
times,  man  has  rapidly  approximated  his  true  position, 
wherever  society  has  been  let  alone  long  enough  to 
give  its  natural  elements  full  play  ;  or  w'herever  great 
enterprises  and  a  revolutionary  crisis  have  called  out 
the  highest  order  of  mind.  Ciider  all  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  an  unequal  distribution  of  power  and  privi¬ 
lege  society  has  generally  righted  itself  whenever 
great  euterprize  have  given  employment  to  its  innate 
energies. 

The  old  appliances  and  feeble  expedients  of  terror 
and  cruelty  will  serve  to  conduct  society  where  all  is 
tranquil  and  passive.  But  the  wdiirl  blast  comes,  the 
enterprizo  of  a  nation  is  aw’akened  and  seeks  a  con¬ 
ductor— superstition  preaches  a  new  Crusade — W'ar 
points  its  thunderbolts,  tlie  earth  rocks  with  tumult, 
and  the  heavens  lower  with  portentous  augury.  Then 
who  is  sufficient  t  The  imbecile  and  voluptuous 
Prince  quails.  The  purple  of  royally  is  vain ;  its 


blushes  cannot  give  color  to  the  cheek  pale  with  alarm 
its  ample  drapery  cannot  throw  decent  disguise  over 
the  knees  that  smite  together  in  fear.  Then  the  great 
guiding  minds  sweep  up  to  their  sphere,  power  finds 
its  natural  repositories,  old  alliances  are  dissolved 
new  combinations  ensue,  and  the  organization  pre¬ 
sents  the  natural  variety  and  just  relations  of  men. 

It  is  thus  tliat  revolutions,  whether  disastrous  or 
triumphant  in  regard  to  the  ultimate  objects  for  which 
they  were  excited,  must  always  turn  to  the  advantacro 
of  the  people,  by  throwing  into  relief  the  natural 
greatness  of  man.  They  open  new  paths  to  distinc¬ 
tion  and  power,  and  wherever  a  field  of  worthy  and 
honorable  achievement  is  thrown  open,  genius,  elo¬ 
quence  and  courage  become  the  elements  of  success, 
and  the  value  of  all  fictitious  distinctions  is  deprecia¬ 
ted. 

Thus  War,  though  its  distinctions  and  array  do  not 
equalize  men,  or  |  lace  them  in  their  true  relative  po. 
sition,  often  developes  in  its  progress  the  comparative, 
individual  endowments  of  those  employed  in  conduct¬ 
ing  it.  It  is  therefore  not  a  rare  fact  in  history  to 
find  the  soldier  of  fortune  exchanging  the  pike  aad 
truncheon  for  the  sceptre ;  to  see  the  man  who  w’as  at 
first  counted  among  the  tens  and  fifties  of  the  rank 
and  file,  rising  step  by  step,  through  the  slow’  grade  of 
promotion  to  become  by  his  fortitude,  his  valor,  and 
his  genius,  the  hero  and  the  chief.* 

Alkthe  leading  events  of  History  indicate  a  progress 
of  man  towards  that  condition  which  he  has  theoreti¬ 
cally  attained  in  the  Constitution  of  our  country — a 
condition  in  which  the  human  mind  is  left  to  its  own 
spontaneous  action,  in  which  there  is  no  disparage- 
I  ment,  and  no  favoritcism, — a  condition  in  which  theie 
is  no  equality,  but  when  the  disparity  is  adjusted  by 
the  Maker  of  us  all ;  a  condition  in  which  every  man 
is  numbered,  and  every  man  counts  one. 

This  state  is  but  imperfectly  realized,  but  it  is  the 
one  for  which  every  human  being,  whether  descended 
from  Shem,  Ham,  or  Japhet  is  eventually  destined. 
The  tendency  is  irresistable.  No  effort  of  man  seems 
to  accelerate  or  impede  it.  The  movement  is  like 
that  of  the  stars  in  their  courses,  steady  and  irrevoca¬ 
ble.  The  hand  of  God  is  in  it.  Let  those  w’ho  are 
skeptical  survey  the  order  through  which  human  na¬ 
ture  has  already  climbed.  Compare  the  present,  am¬ 
biguous  as  it  is,  with  the  past,  with  the  chronicles  of 
the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  empires.  Many  of  the 
monuments  of  the  oriental  civilization  remain,  and 
they  are  types  of  the  spirit  which  erected  them. 
How  lightly  did  the  Nimrods  of  the  earth  sport  with 
human  life !  Wfhrt  became  of  the  millions  who  vege¬ 
tated  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus  and  Euphrates! 

•Other  illustrations  might  be  offered  under  this 
topic,  all  showing  that  action  and  enterprize  are  favo¬ 
rable  to  the  display  of  this  natural  greatness  of  man, 
and  to  the  proper  adjustment  of  power  among  indi¬ 
viduals  in  the  constitution  of  society.  For  a  complete 
view  of  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  jirc- 
face  of  De  Tocqucville’s,  “Democracy  in  America’  by 
which  the  idea  was  first  suggested. 
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What  became  of  that  host  which  Zcr.xcs  saw  black 
ening  the  shores  of  tho  Hellespont  1  Their  blood 
smoked  from  hecatombs  on  the  red  altar  of  war* 
How  lightly  have  the  task  masters  of  the  earth  val¬ 
ued  human  labor !  Look  at  tho  Pyramid  eternal  as 
the  sands,  and  the  Temple  co-eternal  w'ith  the  live 
rock,  out  of  which  its  pillars  and  architraves  w'erc 
hewn.  Let  the  historian  traverse  tho  valley  of  the 
Nile,  and  with  line  let  him  measure,  if  he  can,  or  with 
balance  let  him  weigh,  if  he  can,  the  mountains  cl 
granite  planted  by  human  hands.  Transporting  him¬ 
self  to  the  time  of  Cheops  or  Cephrenes,  he  sees 
thousands  in  the  quarries,  thousands  bending  to  hope, 
less  toil  over  the  flinty  stone,  thousands  straining  eve¬ 
ry  tendon  and  muscle  on  the  scaffolds  to  rear  those 
monuments  of  human  slavery. 

The  army  numbered  by  its  squads  and  legions,  and 
the  Pyramid,  great  for  its  durability,  hut  stupid  for 
its  uselessness,  are  genuine  types  of  the  ancient  soci¬ 
ety.  And  what  do  they  indicate?  Do  you  not  fail 
amid  the  airay  of  compact,  wedged  columns  to  dis- 
tinoruish  the  individual  man?  The  beings  in  whom 
was  the  breath  of  all  that  was  human  appear  and  dis¬ 
appear  in  sw'arms.  They  did  not  even  find  individual 
graves,  but  were  whelmed  by  generations  into  the 
catacombs  and  mummy  pits. 

In  contrast  with  this,  observe  a  picture  of  society 
as  it  exists  in  the  United  States,  Here  then  is  enter- 
prize  such  as  never  before  vexed  human  ease,  but  it 
flows  in  channels  which  irrigate  the  whole  land. 
Here  are  industry,  and  labor,  but  they  are  spontane¬ 
ous  and  directed  to  useful  results, — results  which  are 
estimated  by  their  capacity  to  enrich  and  bless  the 
mass.  Every  social  impulse,  every  legislative  act, 
every  man's  public  and  private  life,  and  even  his  hab¬ 
its  of  thought  show  that  society  has  received  a  new 
radical  element;  that  it  is  constructed  upon  a  new 
class  of  facts. 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  that  in  all  these  gov¬ 
ernments  in  which  human  rights  have  been  disregaid- 
ed,  men,  taken  in  ranks  and  herds,  have  had  a  value  to 
their  masters,  some  times  a  high  value.  The  shame 
and  the  political  error  has  been  to  neglect  the  individual; 
to  esteem  him  as  a  fraction,  not  as  a  unit ;  and,  on  tho 
contrary,  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  right  reason,  and  of 
popular  principles,  to  individualize  the  mass,  not  to  iso* 
late  the  man,  but  to  number  him  as  an  integer.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  these,  although  they  do  not  ex¬ 
press  tho  most  obvious  and  remaikahle  points  of  con¬ 
trast,  are  characteristic  ideas  of  the  slavery  principle, 
and  of  the  free  principle,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  ap¬ 
prehend  the  connexion  which  exists  between  the 
progress  of  liberty  in  tho  States,  and  that  generous 
estimate  of  the  value  of  a  man,  which  is  a  primary 
I  fact  in  the  study  of  his  rights  and  duties,  and  that 
[  j  ust  measure  of  political  and  social  partiality  and  re- 
I  ward  which  looks  to  personal  and  individual  merit. 

Man  is  instinctively  gregarious.  It  would  be  more 
j  respectful  to  define  him  as  a  social  being,  but  as  that 
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is  the'formula  of  another  class  of  ideas,  I  have  chosen 
the  less  human,becausc  it  is  tho  less  ambiguous  epithet. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  slavery  principle  to 
avail  itself  of  this  tendency  to  carve  society  out  into 
convenient  and  plastic  sections,  and  to  cement  the 
individuals  of  each  class  by  a  brazen  solder.  This 
holds  society  stationary.  The  bonds  of  ccuU  aro 
drawm  tighter  and  tho  dividing  lines  become  more 
distinct,  and  the  chasm  w’hich  separates  one  order 
from  another  grows  wider  and  more  impassable  with 
time.  The  process  of  assimilation  is  facilitated,  and 
in  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  generations  all  tho  beau¬ 
tiful  variety  of  human  character,  and  capacity,  is  ef. 
faced,  and  for  it,  we  have  an  aitificial  sameness, 
broken  only  by  an  unnatural  inequality.  In  that 
state  progress  is  impossible;  an  arbitrary  and  inexo¬ 
rable  classification,  w’ithout  reference  to  the  individual, 
breaks  dow'n  the  spirit,  forbids  all  aspirations,  and 
holds  etciy  thing  immutable  with  the  chain  and  tho 
rivet.  Such  w’as  the  policy  of  ancient  Egypt,  such 
is  the  state  of  India  and  ('hina  to  this  day.  And  until 
the  lightning  of  heaven  dissolves  these  chains  and 
cements;  and  a  true  faith  awakens  a  feeling  of  indi¬ 
vidual  responsibility  and  personal  capacity  to  im’ 
prove,  there  can  be  no  amelioration.  The  whole  thc- 
eory  of  caste,  a  theory  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  pet¬ 
rify  3  ociety  in  some  one  of  its  phases  and  to  perpet¬ 
uate  some  present  condition  or  existing  relation  of  men 
is  at  W’ar  with  nature,  and  an  obstruction  to  social 
progress,  whether  it  is  advocated  by  tho  Rajahs  and 
Muftis  of  the  east,  or  by  the  money  mongers  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  And  the  capital  mistake  lies  in  this,  that  it 
overlooks  the  personal  capacity,  tho  natural  fitness, 
and  natural  rights  of  tho  individual. 

It  matters  but  little  as  to  tho  ultimate  influence  of 
this  subversion  of  individuality  whether  it  bo  effec¬ 
ted  by  priest  or  politician  ;  by  the  arbitrary  dicta  of 
a  lawgiver,  or  by  an  artificial  and  uniform  system  ofed- 
ucation.  Can  it*  make  any  essential  difference  whether 
men  voluntarily  divide  themselves,  or  are  compulsively 
divided  into  sects,  parties,  cliques  and  coteries  if 
they  move  in  masses  without  the  exercise  of  individ¬ 
ual  opinion?  Tho  aggregate  amount  of  reason  and 
thought,  the  sum  of  intelligence  available  for  the 
conduct  and  government  of  society,  w'ould  be  the 
same  in  either  case ;  and  the  issue  of  the  same  condi¬ 
tion,  however  variously  produced,  must  be  uniform 
and  would  be  uniformly  disastrous. 

Are  there  any  indications  in  tho  state  of  American 
Society  of  an  undue  prevalence  of  the  spirit  of  asso¬ 
ciated  action,  and  of  the  decline  of  the  just  individual 
power  and  liberty?  1  think  there  arc;  and  among 
the  most  obvious,  1  would  name,  l«/.  The  oMcendancy 
of  Party  spirit  in  the  direction  of  political  fijfairs. 
2d,  The  tendency  manifested  to  systematize  education, 
and  to  compel  a  conformity  to  one  degree  of  progress  ' 
and  developemenli  2d,  The  despotism  of  majorities^ 
and  the  intolerance  of  the  individual  voice  and  the  U'ealf 
parly  ;  ith.  The  number  and  nhjcch  rf  voluntary  as. 
sociations, 
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lu  the  hrsl  {dace,  then,  let  us  consider  the  asccnd;in> 
ey  of  parly  spirit  in  the  direction  of  political  affairs. 

One  would  conclude  from  a  careless  observation  of 
American  Society,  that  if  there  was  any  subject  in 
which  the  popular  mind  was  instructed,  or  in  which 
there  wa*  enlisted  a  universal  activity  of  thought,  it 
is  the  subject  of  our  political  relations.  The  Hall  of 
l^egislation,  the  forum,  the  street,  and  the  market 
place,  resound  with  the  tumult  of  voices  hoarse  in 
the  discussion  of  politics.  Political  knowledge  is 
accessible  to  every  citizen,  whilst  the  humblest  have 
d  motive  which  should  stimulate  them  in  the  asser* 
lion  of  mental  independence,  and  the  dignity  of  indi¬ 
vidual  opinions,  in  the  fact  of  their  political  responsi¬ 
bility  and  power,  A  large  body  of  men  arc  politi-  I 
cians  by  profession ;  they  live  by  keeping  the  excite-  | 
inent  up,  and  they  ply  w  ithoiit  scrii|)1c  all  the  | 
weapons  of  rhetoric,  of  truth, sopliistry,  and  falsehood  I 
t)  persuade  and  goad  on  the  people  into  a  feveiish  | 
passion  for  debate. 

And  in  aj)pearance  the  interest  is  all  pervading,  j 
It  arrests  the  busiest  crowd  in  the  street,  and  hushes  | 
ihe  noisiest,  to  listen  to  some  pothouse  oracle.  The  I 
miser  loaves  his  pile  untold,  the  smith  rests  on  his  | 
anvil,  the  husbandman  stops  in  the  furrow  to  discuss  ' 
affairs  of  slate  And  yet  this  appearance  is  all  de-  | 
ceitful.  It  is  only  another  illustration  of  the  fact?  j 
that  men  may  have  all  the  attributes  of  thinking  be- 1 
iiigs,  and  all  occasions  and  inducements  for  their  \ 
exercise,  yea,  and  all  the  common  indications  of  being  | 
actually  and  warmly  occupied  in  thought,  and  still 
not  think  with  any  freedom,  or  enjoy  any  realization  | 


marches,  to  the  onset  and  in  the  retreat,  with  theord?r 
and  unanimity  of  a  Macedonian  phalanx.  'J’he  well 
disciplined  party  man,  who  has  been  whipped  into 
the  traces  until  he  is  submissive  and  docile,  rectifies 
and  quadrates  all  his  individual  opinions  by  some 
Procrustean  method ;  and  for  all  the  purposes  of  ritr|,t 
government  might  as  well  be  struck  from  the  rolls  of 
citizenship.  He  contributes  nothing  to  the  stock  of 
intelligence  and  reason  which  is  to  govern  the  nation. 
He  may  swell  with  stentorian  voice  the  clamor  of 
expression,  but  ho  presents  no  new  views,  he  does  not 
investigate  in  the  light  of  his  own  mind,  and  of  his 
own  personal  condition. 

The  only  intelligent  object  in  the  universal  suffra<^o 
is  to  collect  all  the  w’isdom  derived  froni  the  greatest 
variety  of  human  experience  and  condition.  For  it  is 
a  singular  fact  in  tlie  history  of  political  ideas,  an-1 
one  humbling  to  the  pride  of  intellect,  that  sound 
views  do  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  wisdom  and 
sagacity  of  men,  for  then  the  government  of  the  arid- 
tot  would  lie  the  best,  as  upon  their  personal  condition 
and  circumstances.  Hence  the  common  citizen  is 
often  the  wiser  politician,  than  a  Pericles  or  an  Au¬ 
gustus.  No  mind  is  so  ingenuous  or  comprehensive 
as  to  appreciate  or  compass  the  true  interests  of  a 
widely  ili versified  state  of  society.  'Flicrc  must  he  a 
universal  induction  of  opinions  which  shall  embrace 
the  individual  intelligence  of  every  being  whoso  inte¬ 
rests  are  involved ;  and  if  a  singfe  individual  fails  to 
contribute  the  knowledge  of  his  own  singular  mind, 
and  peculiar  circumstances,  then  is  an  element  omit¬ 
ted  in  the  calculation,  and  the  theory  of  popular  gov- 


of  truth.  For  wc  know  that  on  these  same  topics,  so  |  ernment  so  far  fails. 


warmly  agiUitcd  in  the  popular  mind,  there  is  more  of  I  I  would  that  this  result  was  more  clearly  and  stri- 
iissertion,  and  of  passionate  declamation,  than  there  ,  kingly  illustrated  ;  that  it  might  be  seen  how  deeply 
is  of  cool  inquiry,  and  upright  reason.  Opinions  ;  liberty  is  wounded  by  this  one-sidedness  and  coinci- 
and  statements  arc  received  on  trust;  arguments  and  idenco  which  charachTizc  a  rigid  party  discipline, 
principles  are  accjuiesced  in  and  appropriated  without  j  In  the  sceond  place,  there  arc  indications  of  a  (Ic- 
analysis. — Some  political  Anuk  w  hose  height  lowers  sign  to  systematize  education,  and  to  produce,  so  far 
up  into  the  empyrean  of  thought,  shakes  his  amhro*  ]  as  the  influence  of  culture  and  discipline  can  eflcct  it, 
sial  curls,  and  the  nod  sends  sw  ift  obedience  through  an  even  and  uniform  progress  and  dcvelopemcnl. 
long  ranks  of  servile  partizans.  1  Ono  of  the  most  beautiful  features  of  creation  is 

Kvery  parly  has  its  greater  and  its  less  Divinities;  its  I  its  wonderful  variety.  From  the  cedar  of  Mount 
Olympic  Council,  and  its  household  (lods,  its  Py- j  licbanon,  to  the  hyssop  on  the  wall,  from  the  hright- 
ihon  oracle,  and  its  witch’s  cauldron.  These  are,  |  cst  sun  that  burns  in  the  firmament,  to  the  palest  sat- 
all  in  their  turn,  consulted,  and  their  responses  alter- 1  cllite  w'C  trace  a  mind  of  infinite  resources  and  a  hand 
nately  sw’ay  large  bodies  of  men.  Not  unfreqiiently  of  various  skill.  “There  is  one  glory  of  the  Sun,  and 
some  party  shibboleth,  a  bold  epithet,  or  a  mere  I  another  glory  of  the  Moqn,  and  another  glory  of  the 
form  of  words  is  the  only  league  which  holds  thou- 1  Stars.”  Every  flower  of  the  field,  every  blade  of 
sands  together  througli  good  and  through  evil  report.  |  grass,  and  the  invisible  insects  have  their  individuality; 

No  body  of  men  can  long  consist  without  intclli-  j  that  something  that  distinguishes  them  from  all  else 


gent  direction.  Some  subordinating  intellect  must 
preside  over  the  multiform  elements.  Hut  hnw’  few 
are  the  repositories  of  this  intelligence.  A  few  gift¬ 
ed  minds,  and  they  may  as  easily  be  ilie  Catalines 
as  the  C’alos  of  society,  coin  and  circulate  the  politi-  i 
cal  ideas  which  pass  current  through  half  a  nation.  | 
Tlio  mass  look  only  to  the  image  and  the  suporscrij)- ; 


that  w  as  made. 

That  bright  zone  in  the  heavens  which  to  the  naked 
eye  looks  like  a  suffusion  of  milky  light,  when  view¬ 
ed  through  the  optic  glass  becomes  a  coustcllaticn 
of  articulate  stars.  This  analogy  docs  not  slop  "ith 
the  body  and  form  of  unconscious  matter ;  it  rises  up 
into  the  moral  w  orld,  and  in  the  mind  of  man  bccon.cti 


tion.  Parties  move  like  a  compact,  coincident  mass,  still  more  conspicuous  and  emphatic. 

They  are  conducted  through  all  the  evolutions  of  a  The  design  and  the  wisdom  of  ibis  natural  iiidivid- 
poliiical  campaign,  through  marches,  and  counter-  uality  arc  scarcely  less  obvious  than  the  fact  itself. 


iSDiviniTATJTY  or  CM AnA<”n:r. 


ll  M  witness  of  a  perfect  adaption  in  kin<l  an<l  <ieorreo 
of  all  the  powers  of  the  human  bcingr  to  tlio  manifold 
objects  of  his  existence,  and  is  in  this  a  pledge  of  tl»e  i 
true  harmony  of  society. 

To  the  eye  of  luiman  reason  whose  purview  is  nar- ' 
row,  whose  comprehension  is  limited,  this  variety 
seems  confusion.  The  poor  resources,  and  feeble  de¬ 
signing  power  of  man  have  associated  harmony  and 
order  with  sameness  and  uniformity.  We  do  not 
know  how  to  combine  opposite  and  une(|ual  forces  for 
a  single  consistent  result. 

The  energies  of  a  universe  of  mind,  free  to  obey  its 
ori‘Tinal  impulses,  active  above  and  beside  the  laws  of 
a  subduing  discipline,  transcend  our  control,  and  to 
human  apprehension  bode  nothing  but  disaster  and 
anarchy.  But  God  can  bring  order  out  of  confusion, 
lie  can  survey  while  man  only  inspects.  He  can 
comprehend  how  all  things  shall  work  together,  man 
only  distinguishes  the  parts  in  succession.  And  there 
is  a  harmony  which  corresponds  with  man’s  ideas,  and 
there  is  a  higher  harmony  which  is  coincident  with 
the  wdll'and  purposes  of  God,  There  are  two  classes 
of  causes  and  effects  in  history,  which  bear  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  concentric  circles  to  each  other.  The  inner 
revolves  for  the  achievement  of  the  great  and  little 
purposes  of  man,  the  outer  circulates  in  a  superior 
orbit  with  a  power  and  direction  to  overrule  these  pur¬ 
poses.  The  one  discourses  the  harmony  of  the  earth, 
the  music  of  the  other  blends  with  that  strain  w’hich 
angels  sang  together  at  the  dawn  of  creation. 

Men  have  been  governed  too  much,  and  education 
has  been  one  of  the  chief  instruments  employed  to 
subdue  and  domesticate  them. 

Instead  of  rasping  them  down  to  a  tame  and  insi¬ 
pid  similitude,  education  should  leave  men  as  distinct 
and  singular  as  it  found  them. 

Self  education  is  the  best,  and  among  other  reasons, 
for  this,  that  it  proceeds  upon  the  basis  of  the  partic¬ 
ular  mind,  and  follows  its  instincts,  its  freest  choice 
and  suggestions,  and  its  ow  n  inward  lights.  But  in 
most  systems  of  public  education  the  teacher  prose¬ 
cutes  an  arbitrary  classification,  until  he  has  assimila¬ 
ted  every  mind,  by  levelling  all  the  sharp,  angular 
features  into  a  smootli  and  chubby  picture. 

I  would  speak  with  modesty,  but  it  does  appear 
that  the  systems  of  instruction  most  in  vogue  do  not 
regard  as  they  ought  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  mind. 
Educated  men  are  too  much  alike  and  they  are  often 
found  unequal  to  those  new  and  sudden  occasions 
which  arc  constantly  occurring  in  a  recent  state  of  so¬ 
ciety — occasions  upon  which  the  unharnessed,  unhack¬ 
neyed  mind  so  rapidly  seizes  and  so  pow’erfully  directs. 

And  the  tendency  of  the  great  movements  which 
are  now  aioot  in  the  cnlerprizc  of  education  is  rather 
to  augment  than  to  reduce  this  evil.  Government, 
which  like  a  wide  engulphing  eddy  is  about  to  em¬ 
brace  the  wholo  current  of  private  enterprize  thcatens 
to  invade  the  domestic  hearth  and  the  school,  and  strip* 
ping  the  teacher  and  the  parent  of  their  natural  authority 
to  become  the  master  and  pedagogue  of  the  nation. 

'J1ie  State  should,  perhaps,  let  the  W'hole  subject 


alone.  The  less  we  sec  and  feel  the  strong  hand  of 
government  in  this  matter  the  better,  but  if  it  must  in¬ 
terfere,  it  ought  rather  to  stimulate  and  foster  than  to 
cripple  private  enterprise.*  A  variety  of  nioiles,  and 
a  vaiicty  of  instructors,  inequality  of  means,  and  di¬ 
versity  of  tastes,  liberty  to  pursue  eccentric  inclina¬ 
tions,  and  a  free  will  to  embrace  or  neglect  the  means 
of  scho'l  instruction  will  preserve  some  of  the  fresh¬ 
ness  and  vigor  of  natural  character.  But  let  us  have 
a  compulsory,  uniform  system  of  instruction,  smuggled 
without  healthy  quarantine  into  our  country,  admin¬ 
istered  by  instructors  who  have  been  bred  to  their  pro¬ 
fession  in  the  same  chambers, |  under  the  same  didactic 
inrtuence,  imbued  with  some  technical  philosophy  of 
education ;  and  wo  shall  see  a  generation  of  men,  iho 
fruit  of  their  labors,  who  will  have  know  ledge  w  ithout 
wisdom,  intelligence  without  character,  wiio  will  he 
easy  to  inllucnce,  simultaneous  in  action,  a  generation 
dangerous  to  the  State,  acceptable  only  to  the  wilful 
and  ambitious  chief. 

The  next  indication  of  this  spirit  to  which  1  w'ould 
call  your  attention  is,  the  disposition  of  the  majority, 
and  the  grow  ing  intolerance  of  the  individual  voice  and 
of  the  weak  party. 

These  points  have  been  so  ably  discussed  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  late  popular  writer  on  the  American  De¬ 
mocracy,  that  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  dw’olling 
on  them  hero  to  any  extent ;  and  I  am  sensible  that 
after  having  fead  wdiat  ho  has  written,  I  sliall  do  little 
more  than  paraphrase  his  ideas. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  political  society  in  this 
country  is  the  sovereignty  of  the  majority.  But  the 
pow'er  of  a  majority  should  he  exercised  with  modera¬ 
tion,  w  ith  a  delicate  sentiment  of  rerrard  for  its  W'eaker 
adversaries.  For  it  may  rise  to  be  so  vindictive,  and 
inexorable  as  to  proscrilie  that  independence  of  thought 
and  free  communication  which  arc  the  predicates  of  its 
only  just  authority.  It  may  infringe  rights  which  are 
superior  to  the  control  of  opinion,  and  then  “  there  is 
an  appeal  from  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  to  tlio 
sovereignty  of  mankind.” 

Freedom  of  opinion  will  he  the  latest  acknowledged 
of  all  our  natural  rights.  It  is  already  guaranteed  from 
the  coarse  and  vulgar  assaults  of  the  rack  and  the  fire, 

♦  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  language  is  too 
strong,  and  that  it  impugns  our  system  of  common 
school  education.  The  writer  wrould  he  very  slow  to 
set  up  any  opinion  of  his  against  a  policy  which  is  ap¬ 
proved  and  supported  by  the  wisest  and  best  citizeiM 
of  the  State.  But  it  may  bo  worth  the  inqiiiiy  to 
ascertain  fiow  far  Government  can  legitimately  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  minds  of  men ;  and  whether  Govern¬ 
ments  do  not  depart  as  widely  from  their  appropriate 
objects,  when  they  aim  to  make  men  intelligent,  «g 
when  they  legislate  to  make  Uicm  religious. 

f  It  is  known  to  most  readers,  perhaps,  that  a  pe¬ 
tition  was  presented  to  the  last  Legislature  of,  Ohio, 
praying  for  the  endowment  of  a  Noimal  School,  for 
the  education  of  professional  teachers,  with  a  view  of 
making  this  a  feature  of  our  system  of  public  iiislruc- 
lion.  The  Slate  could  as  lawfully  endow  a  college  of 
Capuchin  Fiiars. 
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but  the  exercise  of  it  may  provc^e  from  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  country,  a  frown  of  wrath  and  scorn 
which  burns  fiercer  than  the  flames  of  the  stake.  The 
result  is  the  same  in  kind  as  it  always  has  been,  and 
wider  in  its  scope  because  the  power  of  the  majority  is 
so  completely  ascendant  that  it  cannot  be  gainsay ed,  and 
there  is  no  protection  from  its  tragic  resentment,  but  in 
“  the  pantomime  of  hush.” 

It  has  ubiquity  in  the  ease  with  which  it  may  concen 
trated,  so  that  no  man  is  so  strong  as  to  withstand  it, 
or  so  humble  as  to  escape  it.  There  is  no  refuge  in 
the  Constitution  and  Laws,  for  although  these  arc  the 
recorded  judgments  of  the  majority,  intended  eminent¬ 
ly  for  the  protection  of  the  feeble,  they  have  been  dis- 
..^ntled  by  the  new  apothegms  of  this  tyrant  which 
proclaims  that  public  operation  is  superior  even  to  the 
law  ;  an  adage  which  speeds  the  law  when  it  is  tardy, 
which  magnifles  its  sanctions  of  terror  and  retribution 
when  the  passions  of  the  hour,  judge  them  too  lenient. 

There  is  the  great  majority  and  the  little  majority 
alike  remorseless  ;  and  whilst  opposition  of  the  pre¬ 
valent  voice  of  the  nation,  banishes  the  honest  patriot 
into  retirement,  you  had  better  never  have  been  born, 
than  to  difler  from  the  sovereign  clique  which  rules 
your  village  or  your  township. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  effects  of  this  spirit,  is  thus 
stated  by  the  Author  to  whom  allusion  was  made.  **In 
tliat  immense  crow’d,  which  throngs  the  avenues  tc 
power  in  the  United  States,  1  found  very  few  men  who 
displayed  any  of  that  manly  candor  and  masculine  in¬ 
dependence  of  opinion,  w’hich  frequently  distinguished 
the  Americans  in  former  ti!nes,'and  which  constitutes 
the  leading  feature  in  distinguished  characters  when¬ 
ever  found.  It  seems,  at  first  sight,  as  if  all  the  minds 
of  the  Americans  were  formed  on  one  model,  so  ac¬ 
curately  do  they  correspond  in  their  manner  of  judg¬ 
ing.”  There  have  been  no  local  or  particular  allusions 
made  in  these  sentiments.  I  speak  of  the  general  tem¬ 
per  of  the  nation  manifested  on  all  momentous  and  ex¬ 
citing  occasions;  a  temper  which  is  harsh,  suspicious 
and  fanatical;  W’hich  unappeased  with  the  triumph 
lliat  ensues  from  the  destruction  of  a  man's  public  or 
political  prospects,  pursues  him  with  scorn  into  the 
bosom  of  his  retirement,  and  sometimes  appears  eager- 
to  slake  its  tliirst  with  blood. 

In  the  last  place,  wo  have  evidence  of  a  decline  of 
the  just  individual  pow’cr  in  the  number  and  objects  of 
voluntary  associatfons. 

Tliesehavein  Uie  various  departments  of  political, 
social,  and  religious  interests  superceded  all  private,  all 
individual  exertion.  “We  live  in  an  age  of  great  In¬ 
stitutions,  and  little  men.”  We  have  in  our  country 
seen  societies  and  corporations  instituted  for  almost 
«;very  thing  within  the  range  of  human  enterprize 
There  is  no  catalogue  of  them.  The  dignity  of  this 
occ.asion  forbids  the  satire  of  even  naming  the  objects 
or  which  many  of  them  have  been  organized.  The 
idea  of  a  solemn  personal  n>sponsibility,  and  of  an  efli- 
rlent  personal  influence  appears  to  have  been  abandon¬ 
ed.  A  moral  timidity  seems  to  have  paralyzed  the  sin¬ 
gle  arm,  and  the  individual  voice  is  dumb.  A  man 


will  not,  single  handed,  and  alone,  strike  for  virtue  an«i 
humanity.  He  must  have  the  guarantee  of  associate 
influence  and  protection.  But  if  timidity  has  not  been 
the  cause  of  these  associations,  it  w'ill  be  the  effect  of 
them.  They  will  induce  a  habit  of  relying  upon 
bodies  of  men  to  do  what  the  individual  ought  to  do, 
and  of  shifting  the  responsibility  of  personal  effort  up- 
on  irresponsible  societies.  This  will  impair  the  mor¬ 
al  power  of  society.  There  is  strength  in  union,  but 
mGTC  strength  is  not  efficient;  it  is  the  mild,  steady, 
various  influence — 

“  that  gently  warms 

The  universe,  and  to  each  inward  part. 

With  gentle  penetration,  though  unseen, 

Shoots  invisible  virtue.” 

The  night  has  not  been  lit  up  with  one  transcendant 
Sun,  but  with  the  myriad  of  bright  stars  that  wheel 
and  shine  through  the  marble  air. 

As  a  people,  we  undervalue  the  individual  power. 
It  is  not  weak.  It  stands  conspicuous  in  the  history 
of  the  moral  achievements  of  our  race.  Individual  names 
mark  all  the  great  epochs  of  Literature,  Philosophy, 
and  the  Arts.  Whatever  the  w^orld  has  most  carefally 
preserved  has  been  the  work  of  individual  minds. 

There  are  three  natural,  divinely  constituted  associa¬ 
tions,  the  Family,  the  Chuich,  and  the  State,  repre¬ 
senting  the  social,  the  religious  and  political  interests 
of  society.  The  functions  of  these  have  been  usurp¬ 
ed  by  a  thousand  unauthorized  minor  associations 
W’hich  interfere  with  all  the  public  and  private  relations 
of  life. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  observation  that  the  tenden¬ 
cy  of  all  associations  is  to  abuse  and  corruption.  They 
are-  almost  always  perverted  from  their-  original 
purpose,  and  conducted  by  means,  and  in  a  way  widely 
oblique  from  the  original  view’s  of  their  foundeis. 
Pow’er  corrupts  those  w’ho  have  its  direction.  It  en¬ 
genders  that  pride  which  mouths  the  very  heavens  in 
defiance.  Possessed  of  it  we  are  tempted  to  wield  it 
like  a  thunderbolt,  to  blast  opposition,  instead  of  ap¬ 
peasing  it.  When  it  can  confer  emolument  and  dis 
Unction,  then  w’ill  be  an  unrighteous  scrambling  even 
among  good  men  to  gain  it,  and  when  gained  it  is  often 
directed  with  no  other  view  than  to  secure  it.  The  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  a  moral  influence  depends  more  upon  its 
purity  than  upon  its  strength.  Its  purity  is  its  strength- 
Its  energy  consists  in  its  simplicity,  its  candor,  and 
singleness  of  purpose.  It  should  be  gentle,  moderate, 
versatile,  but  steady  to  its  object.  These  are  qualities 
more  likely  to  be  found  among  those  who  act  wiihciit 
conceit,  from  the  impulse  of  duty  or  love,  than  with 
those  who  colleague  to  gain  power,  and  study  success 
for  the  glory  of  the  triumph.  There  is  a  sell  approval 
W’hich  attends  what  w’e  do  in  our  ow’n  names  in  a  mo¬ 
dest  and  quiet  w’ay,  which  is  an  earnest  of  the  power 
of  such  efforts  to  bless  the  objects  ol  them. 

But  I  must  here  conclude  this  discussion.  There 
have  been  but  a  few  of  the  most  ohvious,  and  general 
indications  of  a  decline  of  the  individual  pow’cr  alluded 


10.  These  may  suggest  others.  And  if  the  impor- 
lance  of  preserving  this  individuality  has  been  exag- 
jrerated,  or  if  any  thing  has  been  rashly  condemned  as 
inimical  to  it,  you  will  judge  me  with  that  indulgence 
which  I  may  claim  from  the  nature  of  a  subject,  which 
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To  do  ample  justice  to  the  entire  character  of  this 
last  bright  luminary  of  ancient  eloquence,  would  re¬ 
quire  a  detail  of  particulars,  which  would  be  wholly 
irrelevant  in  a  description  of  his  oratory.  It  will  bo 
the  exclusive  aim  of  this  essay,  therefore,  to  delineate 
the  character  of  his  eloquence,  leaving  to  other  pens 
the  appraisement  of  his  merits  as  a  philosopher  and  a 
man  of  elegant  literary  accomplishments. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  evidence  of  history, 
nothinsr  can  be  more  certain  than  the  existence  of  an 
intimate  connexion  between  the  eloquence  of  a  nation, 
and  its  political  circumstances.  An  illustrious  dcvci- 
opement  of  the  genius  of  oratory  has  always  been  found 
intimately  associated  w  ith  the  oppportunity  and  the 
impulse  of  great  occasions.  In  this  respect  the  age 
of  Cicero  w’as  peculiarly  fortunate.  From  his  earliest 
years  he  had  witnessed  the  power,  the  grandeur,  and 
the  glory,  which  invested  the  very  name  of  an  orator. 
Nothing  was  wanting  to  rouse  the  most  vigorous  ef¬ 
forts  of  youthful  ambition.  The  litigations  of  the 
forum  had  already  exhibited  the  hearty  competition  of 
advocates,  whose  names  would  impart  a  lustre  to  the 
history  of  any  age  or  any  nation.  Besides  this,  the 
distracted  state  of  affairs,  the  disagreement  between 
the  military  chieftains  of  the  republic,  the  long-lhrca- 
tened  and  impending  destruction  of  all  that  w  as  dear 
m  “Free  Reme,”  operated  with  tremendous  power 
upon  the  moral  virtue  and  patriotism  of  every  friend  to 
his  country.  It,  was  a  crisis,  which  presented  a  glo¬ 
rious  occasion  to  the  elwiucnce  of  the  brilliant  subject 
of  our  sketch.  “The  idea  of  Rome  roused  his  noble 
*piiil  to  its  noblest  efforts.”  And,  if  she  could  have 


in  many  of  its  applications  is  new  and  difficult.  But 
if  any  crude  or  hasty  sentiments  shall  be  the  means  of 
provoking  reflection  on  a  momentous  and  interesting 
subject,  I  shall  not  regard  the  temporary  disadvantages 
of  having  expressed  them. 


?  HIS  ELOQUENCE,  ETC. 


been  saved  by  tloqucncc  alone,  and  that  of  the  most 
splendid  and  overpow’ering  kind,  the  empire  of  the 
Cxsars  w’ould  never  have  found  a  place  in  the  annals 
of  the  w’orld. 

If  Cicero  was  fortunate  in  the  circumstances  of  his 
age,  he  was  still  more  fortunate  in  the  endowments  of 
nature,  and  the  advantages  of  education.  The  extra¬ 
ordinary  character  of  his  intellectual  capacities  has 
never  been  questioned.  We  behold  it  in  the  extent  of 
his  juvenile  attainments,  in  the  astonishing  reach  and 
p^'omptitude  of  thought,  which  he  ever  evinced,  from 
his  first  appearance  at  the  bar,  until  the  delivery  of  his 
last  oration.  His  genius  was  always  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  greatest  and  most  trying  emergencies. 
His  orations  uniformly  display  the  contributions  of  a 
w'ell-balanced,  and  richly-stored  mind  ;  for  none  of  his 
intellectual  powers  were  left  to  a  dormant  existence. 
Whenever  called  to  act,  it  w’as  impossible  for  him  to 
conceal  the  movements  of  a  disciplined  power  of  rea¬ 
soning,  a  brilliant  imagination,  a  retentive  and  vigor¬ 
ous  memory,  and  a  refined  taste,  accompanied  w'ith  the 
exquisite  susceptibility  of  emotion.  In  respect  to 
genius,  to  ^^ience,  to  literature,  to  rhetorical  discipline, 
and  to  habits  of  application,  there  is  nothing,  which 
he  demands  from  the  consummate  Orator,  that  he  did 
not  possess  himself. 

From  the  preceding  suggestions,  it  might  naturally 
be  inferred  that  Cicero  excelled  in  tnveniton.  Nor  is 
the  supposition  incorrect.  He  generally  viewed  a 
subject  in  its  wddest  range,  tracing  its  remotest  rela¬ 
tions.  In  this  respect  he  is  often  exceedingly  faulty; 
still,  how’ever,  he  rarely  wanders  far  from  the  point  at 
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iii^ue,  nor  tver  without  a  sprcial  design.  His  mind 
was  so  thoroughly  furnished  with  his  “loci  com- 
MricEs,”  or  general  propositions,  that  ho  was  always 
prepared  to  declaim,  if  not  to  reason,  with  an  argument 
calculated  to  produce  conviction.  Tlie  ancient  sys¬ 
tem  of  Jurisprudence  was  entirely  different  from  the 
modern.  The  success  of  the  Advocate  did  not  depend 
so  much  upon  the  authority  of  law,  as  upon  the  per¬ 
suasion  of  eloquence.  Hence,  when  the  statutes  con¬ 
flicted  with  his  cause,  he  labored  to  establish  the 
equity  of  his  client’s  claim  by  any  arguments,  which 
philosophy,  literature,  or  human  nature  could  furnish 
him.  This  will  satisfactorily  explain  the  highly  ro¬ 
mantic  reasoning  of  some  of  Cicero’s  orations.  Take, 
as  a  striking  example,  his  splendid  vindication  of  the 
Poet  Archias.  His  object  is  to  prove  that  Archias  is 
a  Uoman  citizen,  and  if  not  that  he  richly  deserves  to 
receive  that  distinguished  favor.  But  what  is  the 
nucleus  of  his  argument  1  Archias  is  a  Creek  Poet, 
has  sung  the  praises  of  the  imperial  city,  and  is,  there¬ 
fore,  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  even  if  he 
can  produce  no  evidence  of  naturalization. 

The  originality  of  Cicero,  and  his  remarkable 
promptitude  of  invention,  appear  to  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vantage  in  such  efforts,  as  those  in  opposition  to  Lucius 
Cataline.  A  (’atalino  and  a  Mark  Anthony  were  to 
Cicero,  w  hat  Philip  of  Macedon  was  to  Demosthenes. 
As  to  invention  then,  whether  we  consider  lus  power 
in  elegant  geneialization,  in  bri+l^mt  flashes  of  imag¬ 
ination,  in  vehement  invective,  or  in  playfulness  of 
w  it,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  mcjrits  of 
the  subject  of  our  remarks.  In  the  distribution  of  the 
materials  of  a  discourse  no  man  ever  surpassed  him. 
Whether  his  object  is  to  conciliate  affection,  to  pro¬ 
duce  conviction,  or  to  move  the  passions,  he  proceeds 
to  hie  task  w  ith  a  sagacity  and  a  skill,  w  Inch  exem¬ 
plify  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  human  nature. 

'File  productions  of  the  great  Homan  Orator,  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  them  will  suppose  to  be  sufficient¬ 
ly  tinctured  with  egotism,  but  this  fault  is  cheerfully 
overlooked  by  the  student,  who  wishes  to  learn  from 
a  consummate  master  the  secrets  of  his  art.  He  ac¬ 
customed  himself  to  study  his  cause  in  particular  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Judges  or  auditors  before  whom  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  speaking.  The  arrangement  of 
his  materials,  therefore,  would  necessarily  depend 
upon  circumj lances.  Having  once  embarked  in  a 
cause,  whether  it  pertained  to  a  citizen  or  his  country, 
he  made  it  his  own ;  and  to  secure  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  his  purpose,  ho  put  in  full  requisition  all  his 
stupendous  powers.  Whatever  was  to  be  gained  by 
flattery  or  censure,  by  luminous  exposition  or  perplex¬ 
ing  confusion,  by  logical  argument  or  specious  decla¬ 
mation,  by  inflammatory  invective  or  conciliatory  ad¬ 
dress,  ho  did  not  fail  to  perceive.  To  his  profound 
knowledge  of  man,  is  to  be  attributed  the  conception 
of  his  plans,  to  his  consummate  oratory,  their  wonder¬ 
ful  execution. 

Witli  the  name  of  Cicero  every  scholar  most  readily 
mssociates  the  prominent  chantcteristics  of  his  style. 
Cvery  one  descants  upon  his  magnificent  diffuseness. 


the  splendor  of  his  imagery,  and  the  harmony  of 
periods.  In  his  language  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  ih*> 
elevation  of  philosophy,  the  elegance  of  literature,  an<i 
the  artificial  propriety  of  rhetoric.  The  surpassinf. 
fertility  of  his  imagination  invariably  supplied  hiia 
with  an  exuberance  of  ornament;  and  it  is  not  to  U 
denied  that  the  excessive  ardor  of  his  feelings,  and  his 
ambition  for  theatrical  effect,  sometimes  betrayed  him 
into  expressions,  which,  read  in  the  cool  reiiracv  of 
the  study,  suggest  to  us  the  nature  of  the  extravatrapt 
bombast,  rather  than  either  the  sublime  or  the  bcauii- 
ful.  After  all,  howbeit,  there  have  lived  hut  few  mn. 
whose  compositions  will  afford  a  happier  illustration 

of  Doctor  Johnson’s  definition  of  a  good  style _ ‘‘pre- 

per  words  in  proper  places.” 

Upon  Cicero’s  merits,  in  relation  to  memory  and 
deliveiy,  it  is  unnecessary  now  to  dwell.  That  his 
memory  w'as  of  no  ordinary  character  must,  unavoida¬ 
bly,  be  inferred  Iroin  his  vast  acquisitions  and  from  ilm 
perfect  readiness  w  ith  which  he  brought  his  knowl¬ 
edge  to  answer  his  purposes.  That  his  delivery  was 
uncxecplionablc  to  a  Homan  audience,  may  be  pre¬ 
sumed,  and  with  propriety  too,  from  the  utter  silence 
of  his  enemies;  and  every  one  will  remember,  wlio 
knows  the  history  of  his  early  life,  his  indefatigable 
efforts,  under  the  guidance  of  the  most  skilful  teachers, 
to  give  to  his  eloquence  and  gestures  every  attainable 
excellence. 

Fortunate  then  w’as  the  illustrious  orator  of  Ronm 
in  his  age  and  his  countjy ;  fortunate,  indeed,  in  his 
genius  and  his  education;  eminent,  if  not  pre-eminent 
in  all  the  divisions  of  his  favorite  art!  Dnt  to  the  re¬ 
proach,  the  indelible  disgrace  of  his  countrymen,  he 
fell  a  hapless  though  glorious  martyr  to  the  cause  of 
Liberty. 

It  may  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  draw* an 
oullinc  of  comparison  bctw’een  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  Homan  and  the  Grecian  Orators — who  may  be 
justly  styled  the  glittering  phosphors  of  their  age;  and, 
in  doing  so,  it  is  important  to  remark  that  Cicero  pos¬ 
sessed  not  the  thunder  of  Demosthenes,  and  Demos¬ 
thenes  had  not  the  magnificence  of  Cicero.  Cicero 
W’as  a  more  finished,  Demosthenes  a  more  powerful 
orator.  Tally  could  lay  claim  to  richer  harmony, 
superior  wit,  more  pleasantry,  and  more  talent,  too, 
for  extemporal  debate.  In  original  construction  ot 
mind  Demosthenes  lijjd  more  sublimity,  Cicero  more 
elegance.  Both  owed  much  to  nature  and  to  art.— 
Both  enjoyed  the  inspiration  ef  great  occasions.  Holh 
were  excc8si%’cly  courageous  in  the  forum,  but  das¬ 
tardly  cowards  in  the  field.  Both  were  Patriots,  and 
both  died  victims  to  their  principles. 

The  age  of  Cicero  was  emphatically  an  age  of  elo¬ 
quence.  Many  w  ho  devoted  themselves  to  the  I'ro- 
fession  of  arras,  as  well  as  those  who  sought  distinc¬ 
tion  in  the  forum  enjoyed  an  enviable  reputation  for 
their  powers  of  oratory.  Tully  w  as  alone  in  thcquali- 
hcations  of  finished  and  enchanting,  but  not  alone  in 
powerful  and  persuasive  eloquence.  Though  elo¬ 
quence,  like  poetry,  is  one,  as  Cicero  frequently  re 
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markeJ,  its  forms  are  excciHlingly  various.  Ii  is,  ^ 
ihercforc,  easy  lo  select  a  distinguishing  trait  in  each  | 
of  the  most  eminent  orators.  Suavitatein  Isocrates — | 
subtilitatcm  Lysias — acumen  Hyperides  —  sonitum 

Kschines _ vim  Demosthenes  hahuit.  With  the  same  ■ 

brevity  Quintilian  characterizes  the  most  reputable' 
orators  during  and  succeeding  the  time  of  Cicero. — 
\fter  alluding  to  Crrssus  and  llortensius  as  exam-| 
pies  of  the  middle  style  of  oratory,  lie  proceeds  wilhi 
the  following  strikingaiid  beautiful  description.  “Turn  ' 
deindo  elllorescat  non  multuin  in  se  distanliuin  tempo-; 
rum  oratorum  ingens  proventus.  Ilinc  vim  Ca'saris,  i 
indolem  Coelii,  gravitatein  JJruli,  et  acumen  Sulpitii, ' 
acerbitatem  Cassii,  diligcnliain  Pollionis,  roperic- 
inus.”  These  accurate  criticisms  of  Quintilian  cannot  j 
fill  to  satisfy  the  most  incredulous,  that  Cicero  was  j 
not  the  the  only  eloquent  man  of  his  age,  and  that  the  j 
century  that  followed  his  decease  was  not  entirely  j 
de:siiiute  of  honorable  representations  of  a  grand  and 
forcible  oratory. 

Hut  the  death  of  the  Republic  was  the  extinction  of 
all  such  magnanimous  eloquence  as  that  of  the  emi¬ 
nent  man  whose  merits  we  are  discussing.  All  that 
is  interesting  or  important  in  ancient  secular  eloquence 
precedes  the  administration  of  the  Cajsars.  The  liis- 
tory  of  sacred  elocution  would  commence  about  a  cen- 
luiy  later.  And  notwithstanding  all  the  despotism  ofj 
the  throne,  all  the  luxury  and  dissipation  of  social  life,  j 
and  all  the  frivolous  trappings  of  fashionable  declama¬ 
tion,  the  genius  of  the  Christian  Religion  operated  sol 
powerfully  upon  some  men  of  sterling,  brilliant  intel¬ 
lect,  that  the  four  centuries,  previous  to  the  downfall 
of  the  empire  of  the  West,  furnish  us  with  many 
examples  of  oratory  worthy,  indeed,  of  its  benevolent 
and  pious  inspiration. 

In  concluding  this  hurried  description,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  contemplate  some  miscellaneous  consider¬ 
ations,  which  a  view  of  eloquence,  as  exhibited  in  the 
life  of  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,  is  calculated  to  suggest. 
The  origin  and  progress  of  professional  oratory  in  the 
republics  ol  antiquity  cannot  fail  to  impress  us  with  a 
firm  conviction  of  its  important  relations  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  a  people.  Freedom  of  deliberation  and  debate 
are  absolutely  indispensable  to  its  very  existence.  It 
is  as  obvious  as  any  fact  in  the  philosophy  of  human 
nature,  and  the  history  of  our  race,  that  liberal  institu¬ 
tions  arc  the  source  and  the  mainspring  of  every  thing 
1  ike  independent,  generous,  sublime,  popular  eloquence. 


This  may  he  called,  perhaps,  vain  and  usolcsi  tpecu- 
lation,  but  an  appeal  to  the  proper  source  of  evidence 
will  satisfy  an  impartial  mind  that  It  is  eomelhing 
more  than  mere  fanciful  theory.  Survey  the  eloquence 
of  C  recce  and  Rome.  Look  at  the  eloquence,  that  hae 
wielded  such  a  resistless  influence,  for  the  last  ninety 
years,  in  fireat  Rritain  and  America.  And  then  tell 
me  if  the  genius  of  popular  eloquence  docs  not  seem 
almost  identified  with  the  genius  of  popular  freedom. 
Tho  eloquence  of  tireece  began  with  tho  exercise  of 
liheity  and  independence  in  consultation  and  debate. 
In  the  F^ternal  City  its'origin  was  essentially  the  same. 
In  both  countries  it  reached  its  meridian  almost  imme¬ 
diately  before  the  overthrow' of  republican  institutions. 
When  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  patriotism  to  ex¬ 
hibit  its  purest  and  subliincst  features,  it  became  no 
longer  possible  for  eloquence  to  w  in  its  proudest  and 
most  splendid  triumphs. 

In  regard  to  tho  connexion  between  eloquence  ami 
learning,  wc  find  the  finest  elTorts  of  the  orators  of 
antiquity,  contemporary  with  an  elevated  condition  of 
intellectual  refinement.  The  most  finished  orators 
were  deeply  imbued  w  ilh  the  sacred  spirit  of  elegant 
literature.  Philosophy,  too,  and  especially  that  of 
Plato,  had  a  controlling  inllucncc  in  forming  their 
minds,  and  in  characterizing  their  eloquence.  An¬ 
cient  Mythology,  whether  really  or  not  believed  by 
such  renowned  men  as  Pericles  or  Tully,  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  them  with  great  advantage  and  tremendous 
effect.  When  all  other  considerations  are  impotent 
in  their  effect,  there  is,  at  least,  some  hope  of  success 
from  recourse  to  the  sanction  of  religion.  How  com¬ 
pletely  irrcsislahle  would  have  been  many  of  the  thril- 
!ing  'appeals  of  the  ancient  orators,  had  tho  true  God 
of  the  universe  been  tho  object  of  their  reverence,  and 
been  substituted  in  llic  stead  of  their  “DiV  JmmortaUs/' 

Without  expatiating  further  it  will  be  sufficient  lo 
observe,  that,  so  far  as  external  circumstances  w'eio 
concerned,  especially  as  they  appear  to  the  attentive 
student  of  the  history  of  the  immortal  orator  of  Rome, 
tho  explanation  of  the  distinguishing  character  of  an¬ 
cient  eloquence  will  bo  found  inAhe  tendency  of  liberal 
institutions,  and  in  the  strong  incitements  of  a  high 
standard  of  popular  taste,  combined  with  the  fortunate 
occurrence  of  great  occasions.  And  in  regard  to  the 
visible  causes  of  its  decline,  it  is  enough  to  refer  to 
the  influence  of  despotism  and  luxury. 

Chillicofhcj  Ohio,  W.  G.  If. 
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Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Uy  Hon.  Chari.rs  Whaler. 

It  has  been  consistent  with  the  desi^s  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty  Architect  of  the  universe,  to  supply  tc  man¬ 
kind  in  every  age,  sources  from  whence  they  could 
derive  a  knowledge  of  his  infinite  pow'er,  wisdom  and 
goodness.  “  In  the  volume  of  the  Pock 't  is  written,” 
and  the  inspirations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  have  enabled 
the  learned,  the  wise  and  the  excellent  of  the  earth,  to 
read  the  secrets  of  his  might  and  to  unfold  the  mysteries 
of  his  munificent  designs.  Man  in  his  researches  is 
not  confined  to  a  single  volume  but  air,  earth,  and 
ocean  upon  tliem  the  same  divine  illustrations, 
the  same  immortal  impress.  To  him  that  searches 
will  be  found 

“voices  in  trees 

Rooks  in  the  running  brooks,  i 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing.”  j 

The  cause  of  all  Superstition,  the  inveterate  foe  of, 
all  Philosophy,  the  bitter  enemy  of  all  intellectual  im-  j 
provemenl  has  been  found  in  the  deeply  rooted  preju¬ 
dice,  that  ftod  has  only  unfolded  himself  to  the  eye  of 
faith  in  a  single  volume. 

Tliat  He  wdio  made  the  stars  and  calleth  them  by 
their  names,  that  Ho  who  hung  yonder  golden  orb  in 
ether,  to  illumine  the  spheres  that  roll  in  harmony 
around  it,  that  he  who  clothed  tho  mountains  with 
their  verdure  and  carpeted  the  earth  with  flowers,  that 
He  who  taught  the  rivers  to  flow  from  their  fountains, ' 
and  to  fertilize  the  soil  for  the  support  of  myriads  of ! 
beings  on  their  way  to  the  ocean,  that  He,  in  fine,  w’ho  i 
set  hounds  to* ocean's  self,  had  left  hut  a  single  memo- ' 
rial  in  which  his  creatures  could  discover  his  Omnipo-. 
tcnce !  How  gross  the  delusion,  how’ preposterous  the 
position  1 

If  we  look  abroad  through  creation  as  far  as  our  limit- 
ed  faculties  enable  us  to  observe,  wo  shall  readily 


perceive  that  the  intellectual  species  of  whic  h  \\c  form 
a  part,  is  scarcely  a  perceptible  speck  in  the  vast  cam 
of  organic  and  inorganic  beings  that  rolls  around  ts. 
If  w’e  do  not  indulge  a  vanity  as  insatiable  as  it  must 
br  inurable,  it  will  at  once  occur  to  us  that  the  history 
j  of  human  intelligences  when  compared  w  ith  the  his- 
j  tory  ol  the  vast  monuments  of  creative  wisdom,  would 
!  be  that  of  an  individual  when  put  in  comparison  with 
that  ot  the  myriads  that  people  the  earth.  And  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  history  of  one  individual  would  in  its 
self  contain  all  that  relates  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  em¬ 
pires,  the  changes  of  government,  the  dispersion  of 
mankind,  their  barbarism,  their  civilization,  their  wars 
and  their. commerce,  w  ould  not  be  a  more  palpable  ab¬ 
surdity  than  to  suppose  that  the  history  of  the  intellec- 
ttial  beings  of  this  our  sphere,  their  origin,  their  hap¬ 
piness,  their  fall,  their  present  condition,  and  their fu- 
,  ture  prospects,  w’ould  combine  in  itself  the  diflerent 
eras  of  the  universe,  the  various  displays  of  the  crea¬ 
tive  energies,  the  forms,  the  mutations,  the  organization 
of  the  worlds  around  us,  or  the  varieties  of  being  which 
in  the  millions  of  years  that  have  passed,  may  have 
floated  in  the  expanse  above  or  in  the  waters  beneath 
us,  which  may  have  been  buried  und  superincumbent 
mountains,  or  have  been  destroyed  amidst  the  crush  of 
pre-existing  w'orlds.1 

The  revealed  w’ord  of  God  when  considered  in  th« 
light  of  an  historical  compend  furnishes  us  w  ith  an 
account  of  this  Globe  since  it  was  furnished  and  fitted 
for  the  enjoyment  of  man.  Can  any  one  believe  that 
in  the  meagre  account  which  is  given  of  the  creation  in 
the  first  tw’o  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  we  have 
confided  to  us  all  the  instructions  that  the  Almighty  in¬ 
tended  to  give  of  the  origin  of  thn  earth  or  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Heavens?  That  we  are  bound  down  by 
what  we  may  there  find  recorded 

That  \vc  must  take  its  literal  signification  although 
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finblazoucJ  pages  wriuen  by  the  same  Divine  penman 
are  unfolded  to  iho  intellectual  eye  of  eveiy  one  who 
will  not  blindly  determine  that  the  volume  of  (iod’s 
works  shall  be  a  sealed  book  not  to  be  opened  to  his 
rrazel  If  there  is  no  profanation  in  opening  the  Book 
of  Revelation,  is  there,  can  there  bo  in  unclasping  the 
folds  of  nature’s  volumel 

True  science  has  ever  been  found  the  handmaid  of 
revelation,  the  Philosophy  of  experiment  in  tlie  hands 
of  patient,  upright  and  sage  men,  has  uniiormly  tended 
to  illustrate  and  strengthen  the  evidences  of  the  divine 
word. 

The  Book  of  Revelation  and  the  Book  of  Nature 
must  accord.  If  there  is  a  seeming  discrepancy  be¬ 
tween  them,  it  must  arise  from  some  want  of  skill  in 
the  discoverer  of  the  secrets  of  nature,  or  in  some  want 
of  judgment  in  the  interpretation  of  the  revealed  word. 
There  are  many  passages  in  revelation  that  have  re¬ 
ceived  their  interpretation  during  the  prevalence  of 
some  false  theories  in  philcso|)hy  ;  when  the  errror  of 
such  theories  is  detected  by  the  light  of  true  sci¬ 
ence,  the  first  dithculty,  in  the  minds  of  the  pure,  and 
the  believing,  is  the  apparent  contradictions  which  such 
discoveries  opjiose  to  scriptural  interpretations;  but  as 
subsequent  investigations  are  made,  the  error  is  found 
to  be  not  in  the  fact  discovered,  but  in  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  given  during  the  existence  of  some  false  hypothe¬ 
sis  or  unfounded  theory.  Cod  cannot  contradict  him¬ 
self.  Things  visible  and  things  invisible  must  have  a 
correspondence.  Nature  cannot  lie  tosustain  revelation, 
and  the  consequences  must  bo,  that  written  memorials 
of  Cod's  word  must  he  interpreted  in  conformity  to  the 
visible  works  of  His  creation.  'Pho  same  circumstan¬ 
ces  that  have  contributed  to  make  the  philosopher  an 
infidel  have  stamped  Christianity  with  its  most  baleful 
superstitions.  Both  parties  believing  their  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  a  particular  passage  the  true  one,  each  has  brand¬ 
ed  the  other  with  want  of  faith  or  with  the  utter  ignorance 
which  such  interpretation  evinces.  If  the  fact  exists,  ig¬ 
norance  and  prejudice  alone  can  put  faiih  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation;  if  ilie  interpretation  is  true,  the  fact  must 
make  the  believer  in  its  cxislenco  an  infidel.  Nor  is 
it  until  the  truth  of  the  fact  causes  an  interpretation 
consistent  with  it,tliathoth  parties  can  meet  on  a  com¬ 
mon  ground,w’hich  creates  on  tlie  part  of  the  philosopher 
a  faith  founded  on  the  basis  of  his  experiment,  and  on 
the  j»art  of  the  Christian  furnishes  additional  evidence 
that  his  religion  is  of  necessity  divine. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  illustrate  the  preceding  remarks 
by  any  references  to  facts,  whilst  the  names  of  Coper¬ 
nicus,  of  Galileo,  of  llulton,  of  Lavoisier,  of  Cuvier, 
and  hundreds  of  others,  equally  eminent  for  their  devo¬ 
tion  to  experimental  philosophy,  will  at  once  occur  to 
iny  audience. 

That  a  new  era  has  arisen  with  the  present  age  of 
intellectual  improvement; — that  the  philosopher  has 
abjured  infidelity;  that  the  Christian  seeks  in  scientific 
research,  and  in  the  discovery  of  new'  facts,  fresh  argu¬ 
ments  to  sustain  the  cause  of  revealed  truth,  is  abun- 
<lantly  manifest  to  all  those  who  pay  the  remotest  at¬ 
tention  to  the  progress  ofhuman  events.  Not  only  new 
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discoveries  are  daily  making,  but  now  sciences  have, 
as  it  were,  arisen  to  gialify  tlie  intense  longing  of  the 
liumaii  mind  for  objects  worthy  of  its  research. 

“Great  are  thy  works,  Jehovah  !  inhnite 

Thy  power:  what  thought  can  measure  thee,  oi  tongue 

Relate  thee?" 

“If  we  aseend  to  heaven,  thou  art  there;  if  we  de- 
seeinl  to  the  lowest  depth  of  the  sea,  there  thou  art 
also.” 

The  astronomer  spans  the  lipavens,  he  measures  the 
stars  in  their  courses,  bo  calculates  the  return  of  those 
erratic  bodies,  the  comets,  he  linds  all  working  togeth¬ 
er  coiilinually  with  the  harmony  imposed  upon  the 
works  of  the  great  artificer,  and  amidst  the  elemental 
fires  wliicli  revolve  around  him,  he  involuntarily  prai¬ 
ses  the  goodness,  the  pow’er,  and  the  wistlom  of  (tod. 
Tlie  chemist  analyses  the  mother  elements  of  which 
substances  are  composed.  I  Ic  seeks  for  their  combina¬ 
tion,  he  ascertains  their  relative  proportions,  he  assigns 
to  eacircomponent  part  its  utility  in  producing  the  object 
of  his  scrutiny,  and  in  the  sanctuary  of  his  laboratory 
he  adds  new  illustrations  to  the  evidences  of  croativo 
wisdom.  The  botanist  seeks  tho  wonders  of  His 
goodness  in  the  petals  of  the  flowers,  and  reads  his  un¬ 
erring  wisdom  amidst  the  pomp  of  groves  ami  garni¬ 
ture  of  fields.  The  comparative  anatomist  sees  all 
the  harmony  of  proportion,  the  skill  of  mechanism, 
the  'adaptation  of  parts  to  tho  fulfillment  of  design, 
tho  evidences  of  animal  existences,  the  mmlification, 
tho  distinct  species,  and  the  object  of  its  creation,  in 
a  single  hone.  But  of  all  the  sciences  that  tend  to 
illustrate  the  book  of  Revelation  and  to  fill  the  mind 
with  the  most  majestic  ideas  of  tho  great  Creator,  Ge¬ 
ology  undoubtedly  stands  foremost. 

Tlic  stone  which  you  spurn  beneath  your  feet  is 
to  the  geologist  a  treasure  of  w  isdom;  a  volume  of  sci¬ 
ence,  in  whose  pages  is  unfolded  the  history’of  myriads 
of  years  of  awful  revolutions,  of  terrific  convulsions  of 
the  creation,  tho  destruction,  the  reproduction  of  be¬ 
ings  that  existed  w  hilst  earth  was  in  primeval  chaon, 
wiilioiit  form  and  void,  and  whilst  darkness  was  upon 
the  face  of  the  deep ;  ere  yet  the  morning  stars  sang 
together  and  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy.  To 
him  the  history  of  the  earth,  since  the  appearance 
upon  it  of  intellectual  beings,  is  but  a  single  cycle, 
unworthy  of  his  contemplation,  any  farther  than  it 
may  tend  to  illustrate  his  discoveries,  by  shew'ing  that 
those  instruments  are  still  in  progress,  those  changes 
still  perceptibly  being  made  which  have  operated  for  a 
period  next  to  infinite,  and  which,  as  they  have  grad¬ 
ually  prepared  the  globe  for  its  present  inhabitants,  so 
will  most  probably  in  their  future  progress,  destroy, 
create,  renew,  and  revivify  until  it  becomes  fitted  for  a 
higher  race  of  intelligences,  a  habitation  for  beiogs 
as  far  beyond  tho  present  creatures  that  adorn  it,  as 
they  arc  superior  to  the  first  reptile  of  whose  existence 
the  geologist  is  able  to  give  a  definite  account. 

Geology  is  a  science  that  treats  of  the  crust  of  the  earth. 
Its  researches  have  hitherto  been  limited  to  a  depth  not 
exceeding  seven  miles  tow'ards  the  earth’s  centre,  a 
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space  which,  however  apparently  illimitable,  i^  in 
point  of  fact  when  compared  w  ith  the  diameter  of 
our  globe,  about  tlie  same  as  the  thickness  of  a  coat 
of  varnish  on  an  artificial  globe  of  two  feet  and  a  half 
in  diameter.  All  the  changes,  the  history  of  w  hich 
form  the  basis  of  this  most  interesting  science,  are 
c  onfined,  and  to  human  ken  must  ever  he  confined 
within  very  narrow  limits.  At  first  view  nothing 
seems  farther  removed  from  the  deep  interest  w  hich 
the  Geologist  feels  in  the  result  of  his  investigations, 
than  the  science  in  which  he  so  much  delights;  noth¬ 
ing  more  barren  of  pleasure  than  those  earths  and 
stones  and  shales,  and  all  those  indefinite  forms,  as 
they  appear  to  the  uninformed  eye,  w’hich  Geology 
•  presents.  But  when  inquiry  is  once  set  on  foot,  wdicn 
from  apparent  chaos  and  confusion  system  and  or¬ 
ganization  arise,  when  rocks  come  to  be  grouped, 
when  induction  of  design  comes  to  appear,  when  the 
hand-writing  which,  amidst  the  thunders  of  Sinai,  im¬ 
printed  itself  on  the  tables  of  stone,  comes  to  be  vis¬ 
ible  on  the  everlasting  hills;  when  in  fine,  the  granite 
speaks  the  wisdom  of  Omnipotence,  and  earth  and  sea 
give  up  their  dead  to  the  inspection  of  the  Geolo¬ 
gist,  then  come  the  palmy  days  of  the  science,  then 
is  created  a  holy  enthusiasm  in  the  searcher  after  the 
W’ondcrs  of  the  creative  hand. 

The  incentives  to  the  pursuit  of  Geological  science, 
are  of  a  description  peculiarly  appropriate  to  seize  up¬ 
on  the  minds  of  tho  imaginative,  by  supplying  them 
with  facts  that  surpass  the  creations  of  the  imagination 
itself.  The  home  of  the  Geologist  is  in  the  dropping 
cavern,  amidst  the  disinterred  bones  of  extinct  races  of 
organic  beings;  ho  lives  in  scenes  of  solemn  grandeur 
and  aw’ful  magnificence.  Amidst,  tho  volcano  bursting 
from  the  lowest  recesses  of  the  globe,  and  hurling 
massive  rocks,  the  ignited  entrails  of  the  earth,  and 
the  solid  masses  which  compose  our  planets,  in  catar¬ 
acts  of  fire  to  the  heavens.  The  earthquake,  upturning 
mountains,  raising  lands  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  submerging  under  the  ocean,  from  which  they  arc 
again  to  rise,  whole  continents  in  an  instant  of  time, 
are  ever  present  to  his  thoughts;  tho  torrent  rushing 
from  the  hills,  the  mighty  rivers  delivering  their  de¬ 
tritus  to  the  sea,  the  ocean  encroaching  upon  the  coast 
and  burying  beneath  its  sands  tracts  of  illimitable 
extent,  arc  the  subjects  of  his  contemplation.  1  le  stands 
on  Jura's  mountain  lop,  he  descends  into  the  charnel- 
houso  of  demolished  worlds,  around  him  is  one  appa¬ 
rent  scene  of  ruin,  before  him  beings  wdiich  had  an 
existence  before  lime,  as  it  relates  to  our  race,  be¬ 
gan;  he  reads  their  history;  he  witnesses  their  destruc¬ 
tion.  He  sees  new’  orders  ol  beings  rise,  a  new'  w'orld 
creaUM],and  a  new’  destruction;  ho  counts  five  eras  of 
existence,  each  of  myriads  of  years,  which  have  passed 
over  this  our  earth;  and  he  reads  their  history  in  a  hand 
writing  at  legible  as  dial  w  hich  exhibits  to  us  tlic  sim- 
).lett  code  of  morals,  or  the  plainest  axiom  in  philos¬ 
ophy. 

In  an  address,  intended  for  a  popular  auditory,  it 
w\ndd  be  incouvci.icnt,  as  w  cU  as  uniiUerceting,  to  dive  ! 


into  the  depths  of  Science:  a  general  sketch  of  ihe  won 
ders  Geology  unfolds  will  tend,  I  trust,  to  awaken  il.ai 
interest  in  the  study  which  those  who  have  made  them 
selves  acquainted  w’ith  it,  think  it  deserves.  Few’  w  ho 
know  the  alphabet  of  the  science,  are  unacquainted 
with  that  very  general  division  of  rocks  into  prima¬ 
ry,  transition,  secondaiy,  and  tertiary, which  distinguish 
the  w  ritings  of  the  older  Geologists.  For  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  distribution,  this  division,  although  not  very 
definite  or  distinct,  is  usually  followed,  but  where  the 
object  is  to  present,  in  a  brief  view,  some  of  the  phenom¬ 
ena  w  hich  the  science  unfolds,  the  division  adopted  hy 

more  recent  authors,  may,  perhaps,  be  preferable _ 

After  Geology  had  passed  the  barrier  which  was  oppos#  d 
to  her  progress,  by  confining  the  existence  of  the  w  orld 
to  the  chronological  era  of  the  Mosaic  history,  she  bt- 
gan  to  expand  her  wings,  and  seek  in  her  own  ap¬ 
propriate  sphere,  the  proper  subject  of  her  inquirips. 
Two  rival  systems  were  at  once  started,  to  account  lor 
the  extraordinary  developemcnts,  which  every  day’s  in- 
quiry  into  the  facts  connected  w  ith  the  earth’s  crust 
presented.  Tlie  one  attributed  all  the  earth’s  changes 
to  fire,  the  other  to  w  ater.  One  set  of  Philosophers 
called  themselves  Neptuneans,  the  other  Plutonists.— 
These  worshippers  of  the  rival  Deities,  carried  on  their 
controversiec  w  ith  a  spirit  proportioned  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  dispute.  It  was  soon  discovered,  how- 
ever,  that  neither  theory  would  account  philosophically 
for  many  of  the  phenomena  which  were  present¬ 
ed  for  scientific  onsi deration,  and  the  tw  o  parties,  aban¬ 
doning  their  theoretical  distinctions,  came  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  both  elements  had  united  in  producing  the 
w  onders  that  were  daily  presented  amongst  the  objects 
of  Geological  research. 

The  prevailing  sentiment  amongst  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  in  geological  inquiries  at  the  present  day,  is 
that  tho  different  modifications  which  the  crust  of  the 
earth  has  received  in  past  ages,  have  been  produced  by 
cau&cs  similar  to  those  which  are  now’  actively  em¬ 
ployed  in  producing  changes  throughout  tho  globe. 
The  modern  group,  which  had  its  probable  era  about 
the  time  of  the  creation  ol  man,  is  even  now  under¬ 
going  continuous  changes,  produced  from  the  disinte¬ 
gration  of  rocks,  the  detritus  delivered  by  rivers,  the 
violence  of  volcanic  eruptions,  the  elevation  of  land  by 
earthquakes,  the  depression  of  continents  and  islands, 
and  riie  continual  formation  by  the  zoophytes  of  vast 
limestone  groups  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.  If  there  be 
any  thing  worthy  of  our  astonishment  in  scientific  in¬ 
vestigations,  it  is  the  importance  of  things  apparently 
so  insignificant  as  secondary  causes  in  producing  the 
most  wonderful  operations  of  the  almighty  hand.  An 
insect,  almost  too  minute  for  microscopical  obsenalioti, 
by  its  continuous  working,  raises  from  the  fathom¬ 
less  abyss,  island  after  island,  and  finally,  after  fiilim? 
up  thousands  of  leagues  of  the  boundless  ocean,  con¬ 
nects,  unites  and  consolidates  them  into  a  continent, 
as  firm  and  durable,  as  that  we  now  inhabit.  Thaw 
insects  attaching  themselves  to  the  bottom  of  the  occjm 
and  w  orking  through  immeasurable  ages,  produce,  by 
some  uinccouutablc  combination,'  the  limasvnie  c* 
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wliicli  the  rocks,  at  once  their  cradle  and  their  grave, 
are  composed,  and  the  materials  of  which  are  not  to  be 
l*)unJ  in  the  w'aters  which  surround  them.  JScarce  do 
these  wonderful  formations  appear  above  the  level  of 
the  ocean,  when  they  seem  to  serve  as  the  vents  and 
chimneys  through  which  volcanoes  pour  their  ignited 
masses;  and  hardly  have  the  eruptions  produced  by 
these  mysteiious  agents  subsidtfd,  when  earthquakes 
supervene  and  elevate  at  once  many  hundred  leagues 
of  land,  before  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  sea  it¬ 
self,  into  mountain  ranges.  Then  occur  the  bursting  out 
of  springs,  the  formation  of  rivers,  the  conversion  of  the 
(rranite  rocks  that  have  been  forced  up  above  the  level 
of  the  coral-line  formation  into  soil  fitted  for  vegeta¬ 
tion;  then  after  the  grow’th  of  centuries  the  whole  is 
again,  by  some  violent  convulsion,  submerged  in  the 
depths  of  the  ocean,  again  to  bo  thrown  up  by  future 
earthquakes,  in  forms  adapted  to  the  care  of  organic 
heings.  Ail  this  is  not  fancy.  The  coral  reefs  and 
islands  daily  appear  and  disappear  in  the  Southern 
Faoific.  It  is  not  two  years  since,  during  an  eruption 
of  Mount  Etna,  an  island  was  thrown  up  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  and  with  the  subsidence  of  tne  eruption  the 
island,  which  had  been  taken  possession  of  as  a  new 
discovery  for  the  British  crown,  again  sunk,  and  is 
now  not  to  be  rcacheil  by  the  lead.  In  the  late  earth¬ 
quake  at  Caraccas  the  whole  country  for  more  than 
three  hundred  miles  in  length  and  of  an  average  breadth 
of  one  hundred  miles,  was  elevated  and  thrown  up 
uveiily  feet,5burying  cities  in  ruins  and  destroying  and 
overwhelming  countless  multitudes  of  men  and  cattle. 

If,  passing,  as  we  must  do,  rapidly  over  the  circum¬ 
stances  connected  with  the  modern  formations,  wc  per¬ 
mit  our  minds  to  be  arrested  at  what  is  now  termed 
the  erratic  block  group,  wc ’shall  be  filled  with  equal 
awe  and  astonishment  when  we  consider  tlio  mighty 
power  that  must  have  been  in  operation  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  such  astonishing  results.  In  ordei  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  extraordinary  forces  that  have  operated  to 
produce  the  effects  now  referred  to,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  presented  to  our  view  some  definite  notion  of  the 
power  of  water  as  a  physical  agent  in  the  removing  of 
rocks.  It  requires  a  velocity  of  six  inches  per  second 
to  remove  fine  sand,  eight  inches  to  remove  sand  as 
coarse  as  linseed,  twelve  inches  will  sweep  away  fine  ! 
gravel,  twenty-four  inches  will  roll  along  rounded  j 
pebbles  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  it  requires  three 
feet  per  second  to  sweep  along  shivery  angular  stones 
of  the  size  of  an  egg.  i 

These  blocks  consist  of  huge  masses  of  rock  bearing 
lllile  or  no  similarity  to  the  rocks'^of  the  countries  in 
which  they  are  found,  but  evidently  have  been  trans¬ 
ported  by  some  overwhelming  force  from  the  highest  re¬ 
gions  of  the  north.  They  are  widely  scattered  through. 
Europe  and  America,  and  bear  indications  of  having 
been  transported  by  similar  force  at  the  same  period. 
They  are  not  only  abundantly  scattered  over  valleys, 
but  have  been  forced  in  huge  masses  on  the  tops  of 
mountains,  and  stand  totally  independent  of  all  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  lands  where  they  appear.  By  what  as¬ 
tonishing  intervention  ot  physical  power  they  hare 


I  been  removed,  how  far  lire  waters  at  the  poles  may  have 
been  acteil  upon  by  some  volcanic  impulse,  and  may 
I  have  forced  the  icebergs  of  that  region  into  action 
how  far  these  may  have  been  furrowed  and  ploughed  up 
and  driven  by  the  force  of  the  floods  carried  along  with 
them,  the  huge  boulders  of  which  we  speak,  and  spread 
a  course  of  desolation  over  the  earth,  which,  for  the 
time,  must  Iravo  utterly  destroyed  every  vesligo  of 
vegetation,  even  on  the  most  elevated  mountains,  must 
be  matter  of  mere  conjecture.  But  the  fact  stands 
recorded.  The  rocks  arc  there.  The  cflTects  of  tha 
torrent  are  visible  over  the  face  of  all  the  earth  that  had 
then  risen  above  the  waste  of  wateis,  as  evidently  as 
the  effects  of  the  last  spring's  flood  are  visible  to  those 
who  saw  it  spreading  over  the  adjacent  shores,  and 
marked  the  devastation  that  accompanied  it.  Such 
passages  of  bodies  of  water  over  land,  as  has  w’ell  been 
observed,  could  scarcely  fail  to  destroy  the  larger  por¬ 
tion  of  animals  existing  on  land.  And  in  the  midst  of 
the  gravel  and  masses,  now  the  subject  of  discussion, 
are  found  the  remains  of  many  extinct  species  of  the 
elephant,  the  mastodon,  the  rhinoceros  and  the  gigan¬ 
tic  tapir,  besides  other  varieties,  some  extinct  and  some 
not  so,  which  arc  found  in  other  groups.  And  here  1 
will  call  your  attention  to  an  extraordinary  fact,  that 
amongst  the  iimumerablo  specimens  of  organic  re¬ 
mains  to  bo  found  in  this  group,  a  formation  of  com¬ 
parative  modern  date,  we  find  no  trace  of  human  bones. 
And  amid  the  ruins  that  have  been  subjected  to  the 
inspection  of  many  tliousand  inquirers  into  these  phe¬ 
nomena,  not  the  slightest  indication  can  be  found  that 
labor  and  art  and  invention,  save  such  as  existed  before 
man’s  creation,  have  been  destroyed,  amidst  the  over- 
w’helming  force  of  w’dter.  There  are  no  temples  de¬ 
stroyed,  no  pyramids  buriedin  the  detritus,  no  Hercu¬ 
laneum,  no  I^ompeii,  overwhelmed.  I’he  works  of  man, 
the  monument  of  his  power,  the  iinlications  of  his  ex¬ 
istence,  arc  no  where  to  be  found.  Here,  then,  are 
indications  that  destruction  had  been  upon  the  path 
i  f  the  aniu.al  existence  that  preceded  him,  and  tliatjthe 
floods  covered  the  earth  ere  iho  light  which  was  des¬ 
tined  to  hurst  upon  her  intellectual  inhabitants  had 
dawned  upon  the  mountains. 

A  reference  to  the  various  descending  groups  until 
our  arrival  at  the  non-fossiliferous  rocks  in  the  scries 
would  only  weary  our  patience  without  aiding  the  argu¬ 
ment.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  the  greatest 
w’ondcrs  that  are  presented  in  Geology,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  organic  remains  discovered  in  the  various  groups 
of  rock,  lying  between  the  erratic  block  group  ahead/ 
described  and  the  carboniferous  formation,  a  portion 
80  deeply  interesting  to  us  w  hose  lot  it  is  to  resido  in 
its  immediate  vicinity.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  these 
intermediate  formations,  that  the  geologist  is  able  to 
trace  the  innumerable  kinds  of  animals  that  have  roved 
through  the  fields,  dwelt  in  the  ocean,  sw’um  in  the 
lake,  basked  in  the  sunshine,  or  floated  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  extinct  w’orlds.  Hero  ho  finds  the  Saurian 
familyi  the  lizards  and  crocodiles  of  ancient  days. 
Here,  loo,  arc  the  IHerodactyls  of  all  the  animals  of 
the  ancient  w  orld  the  most  wonderful.  If  we  could 
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for  a  moment  conceive  ourselves  fjlaccd  upon  one  of 
the  mountains  just  then  elevated  from  the  water,  and 
casting  our  eyes  over  the  coasts  then  newly  indented 
with  gulfs  and  bays,  and,  gazing  upon  llic  extraordi¬ 
nary  monsters  whose  bones  now  enable  us  (from  our 
knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy)  to  give  tlicm  a 
local  habitation, — arising  from  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  or 
emerging  from  the  breaks  of  the  surrounding  coasts,  to 
All  us  with  terror  and  admiration,  we  might  embrace 
in  our  view  the  distinct  genera  of  myriads  of  years, 
(n  one  direction  we  should  see  the  ichthyosaurus  sport¬ 
ing  in  the  waves.  Tliis  huge  animal,  of  length  not 
less  than  forty  feet,  with  Jaws  of  the  dimensions  of 
eight  feet,  aimed  with  a  triple  row  of  teeth,  had  the 
bo<ly  of  a  lizard,  and  the  Ans  and  posterior  parts  were 
those  of  a  Ash.  Tlie  ocean  was  his  element;  ho  was 
formed  for  swiftness,  and  of  strength  to  contend  with 
any  creature  that  was  to  be  found  in  the  deep ;  he  was 
covered  with  impenetrable  scales,  and  was,  in  all 
probability,  the  terror  and  scourge  of  every  thing  that 
lived  upon  the  water.  Next  would  appear  the  IMesio- 
saurus,  one  description  of  which,  to  the  lizard's  form  and 
the  strength  of  the  ichthyosaurus,  added  the  neck 
of  a  swan  and  the  jaws  of  a  crocodile.  This 
strange  animal,  which,  floated  on  the  surface  of  the 
waters,  must  have  been  able  to  stretch  his  neck  at  least 
twenty  feet  alrovcthc  ocean  level.  Ilcflect  (or  one  mo* 
inent,  that  every  bay  and  estuary  presented  tlie  forms  of 
those  creatures  innumliers  as  great  as  the  southern  and 
western  rivers  and  lakes  represent  the  forms  of  the 
alligator,  or  the  Nile  and  the  Canges  that  of  the 
crocadilc. 

Recumbent  on  the  banks  and  along  the  sandy  coast, 
would  be  found  the  Mff'athcrium^  an  animal  which,  in 
some  points  resembles  the  sloth,  in  some  llic  rliinoce- 
ros,  and  which,  although  four  times  the  size  of  the 
elephant,  and  ot  the  strangest  proportions,  neve  rtheless 
live<l  in  swamps  and  fed  on  roots  alone.  Tlicu  the 
gigantic  tapir,  the  mastodon,  the  elephant  of  a  spe¬ 
cies  now  extinct,  but  in  his  form  and  proportion  adapted 
to  the  gigantic  races  we  have  been  attempting  to  charae- 
tei ize.  And,iocrown all, the  pterodaetyl,or fly ing lizard, 
n  creature  of  which  it  is  uncertain  whether  you  are  to 
tank  it  with  beasts,  birds  or  Ashes — whether  it  be¬ 
longed  to  air,  earth  or  water;  as  terriAc  in  form  as  it 
M  as  various  in  size  and  multitudinotis  in  numbers, 
'riie  flying  dragon,  of  poetic  fancy,  exre«'ding  the  size 
of  the  cormorant,  and  of  every  intermediate  size  be¬ 
tween  th.at  and  ihe^sparrow.  Ctonceive yourselves,  my 
readers,  for  a  moment  in  the  midst  of  monsters,  and 
tlien  ask  whether  there  is  any  thing  in  imagination 
that  can  excel  the  evidence  of  the  senses. 

If  we  are  askc»l  bow  it  happens  that  wo  are  enabled, 
f.'oin  tho  discovery  of  fossil  remains  alone,  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  species,  to  ascertain  their  habits,  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  objects  of  their  creation,  to  point  out  the 
very  food  which  sustained  iliem,  and  to  clothe  them 
with  bony  armour,  with  tough  and  impenetrable  bides, 
or  to  rover  iherH,  at  this  di.stant  era,  with  hair,  or  wool, 
or  h'ailiers,  as  may  be  best  adapted  for  their  defence, 


I  or  for  the  variations  of  climate,  situation  or  foo<l;— we  an- 
j  swer,thata  science  of  more  remote  origin,  but  bronir|,t 
into  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  from  its  connexion 
with  the  fossil  remains  of  animals,  the  science  of 
comparative  anatomy,  enables  us  to  do  this  with  the 
same  degree  of  certainty  that  M'e  can  distinguish  any 
animal  with  whoso  form,  nature  and  propensities  we 
are  acquainted  by  the  vision.  And  w  hilst  we  refer  to 
this  subject;  it  is  impossible  for  the  lover  of  science  not 
to  pay  a  passing  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  iinniortal 
(k’viEn,  whose  researches  in  it  have  given  biin  a  pc- 
dcstal  in  the  temple  of  fame,  more  elevated  tlian  that 
of  any  other  modern  discoverer.  It  is  not  amonn«t 
the  least  extraordinary  of  the  ways  of  (lod  to  man  iliat 
it  has  so  frequently  happened,  that  when  some  warrior, 
whose  garments  M  ere  rolled  in  blood,  was  raised  up 
for  the  purpose  of  punishing  the  sins  of  mankind  hy 
the  SM'ord,  at  the  same  time  some  illustrious  genius 
has  been  created,  as  it  were,  to  compensate  mankind 
for  the  infliction,  by  whom  the  works  of  God  have  been 
eminently  illustrated.  Whilst  Alexander  prosecuted 
his  mad  designs,  and  overwliclmed  Asia  witli  alllic- 
tion,  Aristotle,  his  friend,  his  companion  and  prcccp. 
tor,  devoted  himself  to  those  investigations  of  mind 
and  matter  upon  which  future  ages  have  dwelt  with 
reverence,  and  created  those  fountains  of  living  waters 
that  still  remain  unexhausted  by  intellectual  labor. 
Whilst  Napoleon,  like  the  spirit  of  dcstr.iciion,  burst 
upon  the  earlli,  carrying  desolation  over  nature's  fair¬ 
est  works,  Cuvier,  the  immortal,  the  pure,  tho  inspired 
Cuvier,  sought  his  comiucsts, more  miglity,  because 
more  durable,  in  the  catccombs,  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  in  the  regions  over  which  mountains  had  brrn 
piled,  over  which  volcanoes  had  burst,  and  which  bad 
been  shaken  to  their  centres  hy  earthquakes.  Whilst  il.e 
one  marred  and  destroyed  the  most  glorious  inonu- 
"ments  with  M  hieb  created  intelligence  had  ilccoraud 
the  earth,  the  other  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  cavern,  in 
the  depths  and  solitudes  of  uplurne»l  mountains,  in  the 
habitations  of  animals  whose  existercc  was  in  tlic 
(lays  before  the  flood,  sought  the  indications  ot  the 
Almighty's  footsteps,  and  read  the  hieroglyphics  im¬ 
printed  hy  lltc  Omnipotent  penman.  Sucli  extraordi¬ 
nary  results  have  the  discoveries  and  demonstrations 
of  Cuvier,  in  the  seieneo  of  comparative  anatomy,  at¬ 
tained  that,  as  a  demonstrative  science,  it  is  now’  only 
to  be  rivalled  by  mathematics.  And  so  transcendant 
liad  hreomo  his  skill*  and  leaning,  that  he  TCipiircd 
nothing  more  than  a  scale,  a  tooth,  a  claw,  or  a  siiigk 
I  hone,  to  be  enabled  to  describe  the  forms  of  cMinct 
i  genera,  and  to  depict  them  to  the  eye  such  "as  more 
j  recent  discoverers  have  found  them. 

Let  us  now,  for  a  few  moments,  call  your  atteutun 
I  to  the  region  in  which  we  live,  and  to  the  indicatior.' 
I  which  are  ]>resented  us  of  tho  gradual  progress  in  the 
I  various  formations  Uiat  surround  us. 

;  In  speaking  of  this  subject,  I  refer  to  the  vast  coal- 
1  basin  commencing  with  the  Allegheny  ridge  and  ter- 
:  minated  by  the  extensive  range  of  mountains  lyiojT 
i  west  of  the  Mississippi.  We  first  And  a  stratum 
I  (  f  soil,  ronsi’^ting  of  a  rich  loam  adapted  *.o  a  )»’i;  • 
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stite  of  cultivation  ami  bearing  a  vegetation  of  the  ’ 
mast  pcrnnneiit  character.  Beneath  this  we  have  a  , 
sinly  forin-itioii  mixel  with  clay,  occasionaly  w’ilh  i 
limestone,  and  covering  tho  roofs  of  our  coal  strata;  ^ 
then  comes  a  stratum  of  coal  of  a  medium  thickness  I 
of  four  feet,  next  a  bed  of  clay  bearing  tho  impress  of  , 
ferns  and  other  vegetable  substances,  indicative  of  a 
hicrh  degree  of  atmospheric  temperature  Bencalli  tliis  , 
is  a  vast  sand-stone  rock  descending  to  a  depth  of  three  | 
hundred  feet;  under  tliis  we  again  find  coal,  d'his  is  ^ 
succeeded  by  a  sand-stone  formation,  which  is  again  j 
succeeded  by  a  sub-stratum  of  coal,  immediately  ho- , 
neitli  which  arc  found  the  brine  springs  which  have 
proved  so  advantageous  to  the  country  at  largo.  We 
liave  then,  commencing  with  our  fust  coal  beds  and  de¬ 
scending  to  the  brine  springs,  about  one  thousand  feet, 
three  strata  of  coal  entirely  distinct,  supervening  be¬ 
tween  w’hich  W'e  have  several  hundred  feet  of  sand 
stone.  You  will  first  observe  tliat  the  coal  is  of  veg¬ 
etable  origin;  that  the  vegetable  impressions  found 
beneath  coal  beds,  and  the  organic  remains  in  the  coal 
itself;  clearly  indicate  that  the  vegetable  matter  was 
of  a  description  that  grew  in  low  swampy  ground, 
that  from  the  nature  of  things  it  is  impossible  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  these  could  have  tlourished  without  light  or 
air,  and  under  the  supcrincumlient  weight  that  is  now 
upon  them.  That  there  is  but  one  solution  for  the 
coal  formations,  and  that  is  that  the  vegetable  of  which 
tlio  coal  is  composed,  must  have  grown,  llourislied, 
and  decayed,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  modern 
ferns  grow  and  decay.  That,  after  a  process  of  this 
kind,  when  an  immense  mass  of  this  vegetable  matter 
liad  become  connected  together  from  renewed  grow  ths  j 
and  decay,  that  the  swamps  or  fields  of  fern  had  bi'cn  | 
covered  with  fresh  w’ater,  that  they  had  become  car¬ 
bonized  under  some  vast  weight,  and  tliat  the  same 
process  had  aitled  in  this  carbonization;  bad  supplied 
the  bituminous  and  sulphureous  matter,  that  is  dissem-  ^ 
inated  in  the  coal.  From  the  turbid  water  that  cover¬ 
ed  the  fust  coal  formation  sand  must  have  been  grad¬ 
ually  de  posited  and  converted  in  process  of  time  into 
the  solid  rock  w  hich  we  now’  term  sandstone.  The  wa¬ 
ters  must  have  subsided,  leaving  new’  basins  in  which 
after  the  growth  and  preparation  of  cenluries  new’ 
vegetable  deposits  must  again  have  taken  place. 
These  again  must  have  been  covered  with  w  ater,  the 
same  progress  of  sand  deposited  ami  alternation  of  co'al 
formations  must  have  gone  on,  the  same  conversion  of 
arenaceous  particles  into  sandstone,  until  the  carbo¬ 
niferous  measures  w’ere  finally  covered  with  the  rich 
loamy  soil  that  now’  hears  upon  it  the  enormous 
growth  of  our  w’estern  forests,  and  never  ending  pro¬ 
ducts  of  our  agricultural  labor.  And  hern  let  us  pause, 
and  ask  ourselves  what  length  of  time  would  he  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  gradual  formation  of  w  hat  geologists  call  the 
carboniferous  series,  the  last,  it  may  here  he  suggested, 
that  hears  any  general  indications  of  fossilifcrous  re¬ 
mains.  Let  us  recall  to  our  mind  some  s;vamp  or  pond 
with  which  we  are  familiiar,  in  w’hich  there  is  the  most 
luxuriant  vegetation,  in  whic  h  earth  is  held  in  constant 
solution,  an  1  whicli  is  il'iily  and  hourly  bccomiiv/ dr  nes¬ 


ted  on  the  vegeiahlo  substances  incorporaUnl  with 
them,  lorming,  by  a  natural  process  of  decay  and  com¬ 
mixture,  a  nesoil,  out  ot  which  accumulated  massc^j  of 
vegetable  8ul»stanccs  spring  up  to  be  in  their  teuniMe- 
composed  and  added  to  the  soil.  And  let  us  retlocl  upon 
the  time  this  every  day  proi'css  takes  to  convert  what 
w  as  once  sw  amp  into  dry  land.  Let  us  look  at  the 
gradual  subsidence  of  lakes  and  ascertain,  in  Lake 
Krie,  for  instance,  how  far  the  waves  have  receded 
Irom  the  shores,  within  the  memory  of  man,  and  how 
long  it  will  now  ho  before  the  dr.\in  age  at  the  straits 
ot  Niagara,  tlie  detritus  of  its  rivers  and  tlio  accu¬ 
mulation  ot  sands  trom  its  shores,  will  cause  that 
mass  ot  u’.Uors  to  disappear.  Ilow’  many  arlditional 
I  years  it  will  require  to  convert  the  sandy  shores  and 
bottom  of  the  lake  into  stone  lor  building,  when  tlic 
,  process  ot  cbryslalization  so  continuously  going  on, 

I  or  the  mutual  attraction  ot  the  innumerable  spheres 
^  already  torinetl,  will  render  the  earth’s  now’  so  easily 
I  separated,  so  substantial  that  they  will  hardly  work 
j  under  the  liammer  and  cliisel.  Do  we  not  readily 
I  perceive  from  our  own  observation,  that  w  ith  all  tho 
j  processes  that  are  now  in  operation,  it  wc  could  even 
;  turn  back  the  waters  tliat  are  now  discharo’in*^  them- 
j  selves  into  liiike  Lric,  that  it  would  rc^juirc  more  years 
than  have  elapsed  since  the  creation  of  man  so  to  ele¬ 
vate  the  land  by  gradual  deposition,  and  so  to  deprerss 
the  waters  by  gradual  drainage  and  evaporation  as  to 
convert  the  lake  into  dry  land.  And  what  is  the  depth 
of  Lake  Lrie,  wlum  contrasted  with  the  ilrj)th  of  tho 
lowest  of  ourearhonireroiis  strata.  Let  it  be  observed 
too,  that  tho  vast  coverings  of  sand-stone  of  which  wc 
have  spoken  must  have  been  a  gra^lual  deposition,  for, 
with  the  exception  of  what  is  termed  faults  and  clay- 
veins  in  the  coal  strata,  producing  extremely  slight 
dislocations,  there  is  not  the  remotest  evidence  of  any 
sudden  subsidence  and  elevation  of  tho  land  which 
so  remarkably  characterizes  many  of  the  formations ! 
No,  in  our  carboniferous  series  Nature  has  been  quies¬ 
cent,  she  lias  enjoyed  a  profound  repose,  she  has  felt 
no  cartlniuakcs,  sho  has  been  alarmc<l  by  no  volcanic 
eruptions,  she  has  slept  in  her  processes,  or  carried  ihoin 
on  so  calmly  as  to  indicate  that  she  well  knew  the 
myriads  of  years  that  were  before  her,  ere  sho  would 
he  compelled  to  fit  this  region  for  tho  habitation  of  man. 

Have  we  not  here,  then,  the  demonstration  which  wo 
seek  ?  That  in  the  beginning  wben  God  created  the 
Heavens  he  too  created  the  earth,  tliat  it  was  cast 
from  his  hands  without  form  ami  void,  that  to  it  were 
given  the  elements  of  its  own  construction,  and  it  was 
told  to  '\ise  them  w  hilst  darkness  was  on  the  face  of 
the  deep,  till  from  its  fires,  its  w’aters,  its  gtusses,  its 
granite,  *all  operating  in  conformity  to  the  dictau-s  of 
the  wisdom  that  gave  them  j»nwer,  it  formed  and  de¬ 
stroyed,  renovamd  and  reproduced  ihrougli  untold 
ages,  until  at  length  it  hecarne  the  fit  recipient  for  ani¬ 
mal  oiganizalion:  'I'hat  the  creating  hand  then  'again 
j)ut  forth  its  energies  and  gave  life  to  beings  suited 
and  adapted  to  ivarth’s  primeval  condition;  that  iheso 
perished  and  were  sueceeded  by  higher  order  of  beings; 
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that  hy  thrse  nrcumulations  and  destructions,  in  im 
menso  numbers,  tlie  marbles,  tlie  porphyries,  the 
orunas,  tlie  limestone,  were  composed.  That  the  great 
mass  of  rocks,  particularly  those  that  are  intended  for 
ornamental  purposes,  have  lived,  moved,  and  had  bc- 
in;j  and  faculties  of  enjoyment,  in  shapes  and  with 
proportioal  powers  of  perception,  as  obvious  as  the 
insect  that  now  flutters  in  the  breeze  or  the  reptile  that 
now  creeps  along  the  ground:  That  by  the  action 
of  elemental  force  and  the  corroding  effect  of  fluids, 
metallic  veins  have  hetm  forceil  up  through  the  inter¬ 
stices  of  fractured  rocks,  or  have  been  formed  by  com¬ 
bined  action  from  earthy  compounds;  That  beings  of 
terrific  structures  and  various  formations  have  been 
created  and  become  extinct;  that  the  earth  at  length 
after  a  B»;ric8  of  wonderful  revolutions  became  fitted 
for  the  habitation  of  intellectual  beings:  That  it  w'as 
then  placed  by  the  Almighty  Fatlier  in  a  position  in 
harmony  with  the  planetary  system  ;  and  that  then, 
whilst  the  morning  stars  sang  together  and  his  sons 
shoutc<l  his  glory,  God  in  the  midst  of  the  celestial 
jubilee  created  man  in  his  ow’n  image,  and  breathed 
into  him  the  breath  of  life,  giving  him  dominion  over 
the  earth  %vliich  he  had  prepared  for  his  habitation 
and  the  beasts  lie  had  created  for  his  use. 

These,  my  friends,  are  the  contemplations  that  kin¬ 
dle  in  the  mind  of  the  philosopher  delightful  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  raise  in  the  mind  of  the  Christian  celestial 
rapture. 

Am  I  not  correct,  permit  me  to  enquire,  in  assigning 
o  Geology  tlio  first  rank  in  thoso  sciences  that  tend 
to  sustain  the  truths  of  the  revealed  w’ord  1  Who  in 
the  tract  of  lime  that  has  elapsed  since  the  creation  of  in¬ 
tellectual  beings  has  yet  beheld  the  phenomenon  of  the 
self  production  or  the  self  conversion  of  animals.  Wlio 
has  seen  as  yel,  the  crustaccous  convertod  into  the 
vrrtebraeled,  or  the  non-maiumifcrous  converted  into 
the  inammiferous.  In  other  words,  who  has  yel 
known  of  tiio  oyster  being  converted  into  the  lizard, 
nr  a  saurian  into  a  whale ;  or  who,  notwithstanding  Lord 
Monboddo’s  theory  has  yet  mot  a  monkey  turned  into  a 
man.  Well  then,  as  Geology  has  shown  that  the 
earth  for  thousands  of  years  was  covered  with  fluids, 
was  not  capable  of  producing  vegetation,  and  would 
have  been  destructive  of  animal  life  as  she  has  shown 
that  at  a  period  very  recently  in  geological  computa¬ 
tion  before  the  creation  of  human  intelligence,  every 
thing  on  the  earth  must  have  perished,  except  those 
creatures  that  were  adapted  to  s  ibrnarinc  existence ;  as 
she  gives  for  all  this  definite  distinct  proofs  as  of 
matters  of  fact  clear,  satisfactory  and  conclusive;  as 
she  shows  that  independent  of  divine  rcccrd  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  man  and  the  animals  that  now  have  an  exis¬ 
tence  is  a  necessary  truth  clear  to  the  meanest  intellect, 
hy  proving  that  the  Boelian  supposition  is  an  absurdity 
too  gross  for  the  most  contrary  mind  for  a  moment 
to  entertain;  she  then  sustains  the  revealed  word  of  God, 
in  a  matter  that  has  been  the  subject  of  impious  jeers 
from  immemorial  time.  She  proves  not  only  that  a 
miracle  is  exhibited  in  the  creation  of  the  earth  and 
existence  upon  it,  but  she  demonstrates  a  series  of  j 
nirnelos  in  n  ecr>«  of  exertions  of  creative  power, 


and  she  contends  that  the  creation  of  a  zoophyte  U 
p  distinct  an  exercise  of  that  power,  and  as  astonish¬ 
ing  a  miracle  as  would  bo  the  creation  of  a  whole 
planetary  system;  she  contends  that  a  miracle  relates 
^o  substance  not  time,  and  that  whether  the  creative 
energies  were  in  continuous  operation  for  six  million 
of  years  or  for  six  days  in  producing  the  globe,  that  so 
far  as  regards  Uie  divine  being,  to  whom  one  day  iu  e, 
a  thousand  years  and  a  thousand  years,  as  one  day, 
the  miracle  is  equally  the  subject  of  awe  and  admi¬ 
ration,  and  equally  demonstrates  the  power,  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  God. 

As  Geology  becomes  the  handmaid  of  the  revealed 
word  of  God  in  its  tendency  to  illustrate  the  great 
truth  of  the  creation,  so  it  becomes  ol  awful  import 
when  applied  to  the  prophetic  denunciation  of  the  ul¬ 
timate  destruction  and  entire  dissolution  of  the  great 
globe  itself,  and  all  that  inhabit  it.  When,  in  the 
figurative  languageof  the  divine  Book  the  heavens  will 
be  gathered  together,  as  it  were  a  scroll,  and  the  earth 
shall  no  more  be  seen;  as  she  demonstrates  that  in 
tlic  constant  changes  and  revolutions  whicli  the  earth 
has  undergone,  if  has,  again  and  again  been  fused  by 
its  own  interior  fires,  and  the  elements  have  already 
melted  with  fervent  heal ;  so  she  concludes  that  iho 
time  for  the  consummation  of  all  thiiiirs  is  at  haiid. 
That  as  God  has  set  his  bow  in  the  cloud  to  testify  that 
he  will  no  more  destroy  mankind,  (emphatically,  as  is 
tlie  reading,)  by  water  forever,  He  will  destroy  this 
earth  hy  material  fire,  in  order  to  reproduce  it  again 
in  new  form  and  with  increasing  beauty,  fitted  for 
higlier  order  of  intelligences. 

Geology  goes  one  step  further;  she  contends,  that, 
as  in  point  of  facts,  as  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth 
I  have  already  been  created,  adapted  to  the  various  ex¬ 
tinct  races  of  animals  which  she  finds  entombed  in 
already  dissolved  worlds,  that  as  the  earth  has  been  in 
a  state  of  gradual  progiess  and  cevelopement  until  it 
was  fitted  and  prepared  for  the  present  race  of  in¬ 
telligences,  so  in  the  similar  progress  of  production, 
decay  and  renovation,  which  will  still  go  on  for  thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  of  years,  tlie  earth  will  become 
adapted  to  a  higher  order  of  intelligences  than  now  in¬ 
habits  it;  an  order  of  beings  as  far  beyond  the  present 
race  of  man  as  he  is  beyond  those  races  of  beings  of 
wliich  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  discern  whether  we 
should  award  to  them  animal  or  vegetable  life.  And 
heie  too,  Geology  would  clbse  the  scene,  and  mark  us 
as  a  race  of  beings  in  time  to  become  extinct,  and  only 
serving  to '  add  to  the  number  of  organic  remains  on 
which  future  intelligences  might  gaze  with  w  onder,  as 
we  now  gaze  on  the  fossil  remains  of  by  gone  days. 
But  to  relieve  the  philosophic  mind  from  these  awful 
forebodings,  to  disperse  the  clouds  and  darkness  that 
low’er  upon  the  prospect,  Revelation  expands  her 
volume  before  us,  points  to  man  new  risen  from  the 
tomb,  as  the  intellectual  being  for  whom  the  new 
domain  is  to  ho  prepared,  strews  the  valley  of  death 
with  flow’crs  of  unfading  loveliness,  pours  a  brilliant 
coloring  on  tlm  almost  interminable  prospect,  and 
teaches  him  that  awakening  in  celestial  beauty,  he  is 
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himself  flie  intellectual  being,  again  to  tread  the  earth, 
renewed  and  regenerated,  and  fitted  for  an  immortal 
inhabitant.  May  we  not  then,  my  friends,  exclaim  in 
reference  to  the  same ; 


How  charming  is  ilivine  philosophy, 

No  harsh  and  crahhed,  as  dull  fuojs  suppose, 
Hut  musical  as  is  Apollo’s  lute. 

And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectared  sweets, 
Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns! 


THE 


NEW  JERU.SALEM—Ht  Vroi.A. 


‘•And  I  saw  the  Holy  City,  New  Jerusulem,  com¬ 
ing  down  from  God  out  of  Heaven.” — Rev. 

Jerusalem !  Jerusalem ! 

The  chosen  city  of  our  God  ! 

Thy  walls  are  like  a  polished  gem! 

The  whole  creation’s  diadem, 

Thy  streets  by  angel  footsteps  trod  !. 

The  city  of  our  sure  repose — 

Thou  risest  broad — and  bright,  and  high  ; 
Peace,  like  a  mighty  river,  flows 
Beneath  thy  ealm,  unclouded  sky ; 

Jerusalem  !  Jerusalem ! 

Who  shall  thy  wondrous  beauty  see  1 
The  glorious  dwelling  place  of  Him 
Before  whom  sun  and  stars  arc  dim  ; 

What  mortal  eye  may  look  on  thee  1 

Beyond  the  raging  storms  of  time, 

Above  these  ever-changing  skies — 

Thy  towers  in  golden  radiance  shine, 

Thy  walls  in  rainbow  beauty  rise. 

Thou  hast  no  sun  to  rule  thy  day— 

Thou  hast  no  moon  to  gild  thy  night— 

F or  sun  and  moon  have  fled  away 
Before  thine  all  pervading  light. 

God  sitteih  in  the  holy  place, 

With  glory  beaming  from  His  eye, 

Befoie  the  brightness  of  His  face 
Shadows  and  clouds  and  darkness  fly* 

Jerusalem!  Jerusalem  I 
God  is  thy  sun,  thy  shield,  thy  tower! 

And  Cherubim,  and  Seraphim, 

And  all  the  heavenly  host,  to  him 


Ascribe  immortal  praise  and  powei. 

How  fair,  upon  that  peaceful  shore 
The  trees  of  life  immortal  bloom. 
Beyond  the  threatening  tempest’s  roar, 
Beyond  the  all-involving  tomb ! 

How  calm,  above  the  eternal  hills. 

The  unclouded  fields  of  azure  lie  ! 

How  brightly  glance  the  thousand  riJls, 
That  wander  ’neath  that  happy  sky  ! 

W  ithin  thy  gates,  Jerusalem  ! 

All  fair  ai)d  glorious  things  arc  met ; 
More  than  the  loftiest  faith  believes. 

More  than  the  loftiest  thought  conceives. 
By  earthly  pen  unwritten  yet! 

No  more,  by  heathen  Datel’s  stream, 

The  captive  exiles  wander  lone, 

The  living  waves  beside  them  gleam 
Poured  forth  from  the  eternal  throne! 
No  more  their  harps  arc  silent  hung. 
Tuneless  upon  tho  willow  bough, 

But,  to  one  glad  hosanna  strung. 

Discourse  celestial  music  now. 

The  dwellers  in  that  blest  abode 
Enjoy  a  deep  and  long  repose ; 

Tho  toils  and  dangers  of  tho  road 

Enhance  the  peace  that  crowns  its  close. 

Jerusalem !  Jerusalem ! 

The  ransomed  of  the  Lord,  to  thee 
With  everlasting  songs  shall  come, 

Their  sure  abode— their  peaceful  home— 
When  time  sinks  in  eternity  I 
A'fit?  Aibary^  lf%. 
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KtcH^rKNCi:*  in  ita  moat  coinprchciiiive  sense,  is 
file  art  of  speaking  lec//.  It  is,  essentially  too,  the 
most  brilliant  attribute  of  mind.  The  genius  of  poetry 
may  bathe  her  pinions  in  the  bright  waters  of  immor¬ 
tality,  “  but  her  boldest  tliglits  are  merely  abstract 
conceptions,  and  her  sublimest  sentiments  afl'ect  the 
intellect  alone.”  l]|o(juene»^  stands  distinct  in  its  re- 
cjuircments,  and  every  faculty  of  the  mind  is  blended 
in  its  perfection,  like  the  tints  of  the  spectrum  in  a  ray 
of  pure  unshadowed  light. 

Of  the  eloquence  of  antiquity  but  a  few  specimens 
have  defied  the  “iron  tooth  of  time,”  and  reached  this 
remote  era  of  the  world’s  history.  Evidence  enough, 
however,  exists  to  warrant  the  conviction,  that  this 
noble  quality,  this  emanation  from  divinity  itself,  has 
exercised  resistless  empire  over  “  fallen  humanity”  in 
every  period  of  its  existence,  although  the  consecrated 
spirits  of  Greece  and  Home,  those  mighty  masters  of 
ancient  eloquence,  are  the  exclusive,  survivors. 

That  a  far  greater  number,  indeed,  than  those  whose 
names  have  been  impressed  with  the  signet  of  undying 
fame  w'ere  imbued  with  the  real  spirit  of  eloquence, 
and  breathed  forth  in  every  age  its  pealing  and  tt  rrific 
thunders,  is  unquestionably  true,  albeit,  their  memo¬ 
ries  have,  long  ere  this,  been  shrouded  in  the  mantles 
of  oblivion.  And  many  who  bold  a  pre  eminent  raiik 
among  the  orators  of  modern  days,  who  now  are  greeted 
with  the  loudest  and  longest  huzzas  of  popular  ap¬ 
plause,  w  ill,  doubtless,  meet  the  unhippy  I’ate  of  their 
luckless  predecessors. 

Athens  was  the  first  great  theatre  of  eloquence.  In 
ibis  favored  city  it  commenced  its  splendid  achieve¬ 
ments,  and  even  the  haughty  and  imperial  Philip  of 
Maccdon  trembled  at  its  power.  That  this  faculty 
was  soon  extensively  cultivated  in  ancient  Greece, 
besides  a  vast  quantity  of  evidence  derived  from  other 
sources,  not  only  from  historians,  but  also  from  actual 
specimens  of  oratory  yet  extant,  we  may  infer  from 
the  poems  of  Ilomer.  This  prince  of  poets  invests 
bis  heroes  with  all  tbo  charms  of  eloquence,  and  in 
the  third  book  of  the  Iliad  there  is  a  beautiful  com¬ 
parison  between  the  oratory  of  Glysscs  and  that  of 
Menelaus : 

“When  Airfus’  son  harangued  the  listening  train. 
Just  was  bis  sense,  and  his  expression  plain  ; 


I  lib  words  succinct,  yet  full  without  a  fault. 

He  spoke  no  more  than  just  the  thing  he  ought. 

Hut  when  Ulysses  rose,  in  thought  profound, 

His  modest  eyes  he  fixed  upon  the  ground  ; 

As  one  unskilled  or  dumb  be  seemed  to  stand, 

Nor  raised  his  head,  nor  stretched  his  scepiered  hand 
Hut,  when  he  speaks,  what  elocution  flows  ! 

Soft  as  the  fleeces  of  desceinling  snows, 

Tiic  copious  accents  fall,  with  easy  art, 

Melting  they  fall  and  sink  into  the  heart, 

Wondering  \vc  hear,  and  fixed  in  deep  surprise, 

Our  ears  refute  the  censure  of  our  eyes.” 

But  it  is  time  to  pass  from  these  preliminary  sug¬ 
gestions  respecting  the  existence  of  eloquence,  and 
♦he  first  great  theatre  of  its  exploits,  and  approach  tlic 
subject  which  stands  as  the  caption  of  tliis  article.  It* 
any  confidence  can  be  reposed  in  the  w  ritings  of  histo¬ 
rians,  Heme  was  an  excellent  school  for  the  ciiltivatirn 
of  practical  eloquence.  The  character  of  her  consti¬ 
tution,  the  prorogations  of  her  tribunes,  and  the  mea¬ 
sures  by  which  her  government  was  adminislrnd, 
were  powerful  in  their  tendency  to  advance  this  noble 
and  important  ait.  I'he  men  of  the  prr  sent  ago  arc 
aocuslorncd  to  look  iij^on  (’icero  alone  as  ane  xanijlc 
of  all  that  was  splendid  and  illustrious  in  Hcman 
oratory,  but  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  recollection,  tliat 
numerous  speakers  of  ccnsiderablc  celebrity  existed 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  previous  to  his  time, 
'^rhe  immortal  Tully  himself,  indeed,  in  his  history  of 
eloquent  men  and  orators,  has  given  us  a  catalogue  of 
his  distinguished  predec-essors,  embracing  a  highly 
finished  and  detailed  accoqnt  of  their  prominent  char¬ 
acteristics. 

Of  Junius  Brutus,  the  fonrider  of  the  republic,  he 
makes  honorable  mention,  and  infers  that  lie  mustha>e 
been  exceedingly  eloquent  from  the  fact  of  the  extent 
and  greatness  of  his  achievements.  In  no  clearer 
manner  could  Cicero  have  expressed  the  exalted  opin¬ 
ion  which  he  himself  entertained  of  this  majestic  art. 
The  remarksiof  Marcus  Cornelius  Cetbegus,are  that  he 
was  eminently  distinguished  for  elegance  of  diction 
and  the  ecstatic  melody  of  his  voice.  Upon  Cato,  the 
censor,  he  lavished  the  most  exalted  tncomiums,  ami 
describes  in  “  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that 
burn,”  his  peculiar  excellencies.  Marcus  Lwpidus  w  as 
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gji  orator  of  some  repute ;  his  style  had  more  the  contplaisant  imagining  of  unriralled  eminence, 
of  Grecian  polish  than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  But  For  some  years  prior  to  this  event  he  had,  in  the  strong 
Caius  and  Tiberius  Gracchus  were  yet  more  celebrated,  language  of  his  rival,  almost  vanished  from  the  forum. 
Thef  were  the  “jewels  of  Cornelia,”  a  woman  of  From  this  period  till  the  death  of  Hortensius,  an  hono- 
PTcat  virtue,  piety  and  learning.  Under  her  watchful  rable  and  amicable  rivalry  existed  between  them.  They 
xe  were  they  educated,  and  speedily  rendered  them-  generally  advocated  the  same  political  principles ; 
selves  famous  for  their  overpow'ering  eloquence,  were  often  on  the  same  side  in  forensic  controversies ; 
passing  over,  in  this  place,  numerous  names,  we  come  and  continued  to  vie  witli  each  other  in  patriotism  and 
\o  Anthony  and  Crassus,  w  ho  rivalled  the  brightest  eloquence  until  Hortensius  closed  his  career.  Cicero, 
glories  of  Grecian  el<^uence.  .  Crassus  is  introduced  in  tne  introduction  of  his  Brutus,  pays  a  feeling  tribute 
hy  Cicero  in  his  treatise,  “  D«  Oratore,”  as  the  oracle  to  Uie  memory  of  his  cherished  friend  and  associate, 
of  his  own  sentiments.  He  ascribes  to  him  a  polished.  Hortensius  published  many  orations,  the  most  of 
style  of  oratory,  and  extols  him  as  the  most  brilliarit  perished  amid  the  ruins  of  antiquity.  And 

speaker  of  his  age«  The  character  of  Crassus  stri-  ^  exceedingly  to  be  regretted  that  we  arc  now  unable 
kingly  resembled  the  character  of  Cicero;  it  w’as  digni-  ^  justice  in  a  comparison  with  Cicero,  in  con- 

fied  and  inaposing.  sequence  of  the  lots  of  every  tiling  but  his  name  and 

As  history  has  left  us  so  little  concerning  their  general  characteristics.  He  was  generally  allowed 
education,  and  as  time  has  destroyed  nearly  all  their  hy  the  ancients,  and  by  Cicero  himself,  to  possess  all 
orators,  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  forthwith  to  the  con-  the  requisite  qualifications  of  an  accomplished  orator, 
sideration  of  such  facts  as  it  has  been  possible  to  collect  elegance  of  style,  art  of  composition,  fertility  of  in- 
respecting  the  celebrated  orator  who  held  the  palm  of  teniion,  sw’eetness  of  elocution,  and  gracefulness  of 
eloquence  in  the  “Roman  Forum,”  untn  it  was  wrested  action.  Both  Tally  and  Quintillia  agroe  in  extolling 
from  his  grasp  hy  the  superior  merit  of  Cicero.'  the  surpassing  excellence  of  his  division  and  arrange- 
Quintius  Hortensius  was  born  about. B.  C.,  114.  The  ment,  hisbeauiy  of  expression,  and  commanding enor- 
disripHne  of  his  boyhood  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  gy  of  thouglit.  The  richness  of  his  language,  and  tlio 
The  glory  of  his  career  bears  -  ample  testimony  to  his  music  of  his  periods,  is  ascribed  to  the  superiority  of 
transcendent  talents.  And  he  imist  have  been  well  hia  natural  capacities,  and  to  the  severe  discipline  of 
iaslructcd,  and  have  made,  surpassing  proficiency  in  his  rhetorical  exercises.  All  his  power,  buwbeit,  con- 
his  studies;  for  we  find’ him  at  the  age  of  nineteen  sisted  in  delivery;  his  published  speeches  were  fur 
employed  as  an  advocate  in  the  most  important  causes,  from  equalling  the  aslonishing  celebrity  of  his  oral  el- 
His  success  as  a  practitioner  at  tire  bar,  in  which  ca-  oquoncc.  His  death  was  occasioned  hy  an  immode- 
pacity  he  was  ambitious  to  be  unrivalled,  inspired  the  effort  in  speaking,  which  reminded  ifie  people  of 
emulation  of  Cicero,  who  was  then . laboriously  pre-*  hjs  former  powers  of  oratory.  And,  doubtless,  if  he 
paring  himself  for  the  profession  of  the  law.-  Cicero  had  continued  to. apply  himself  w’ith  the  same  ardor, 
preferred  Hortensius  to  Cotta  as’  a  model  of  imitation,  -his  life  being  spared,  tlie  great  master  of  Roman  elo- 
Tlie  oratory  of  the  latter  was  calm  and  easy,  flow'ihg  quence,  w'^ould  have  found  it  no  easy  task  to  cclipso 
with  great  elegance  and  propriety  of  diction,  wliile  that  him. 

of  Hortensius  was  brilliant,  elevated  and  pathetic,  Cicero,  llm  master  spirit  of  his  age,  w'as  a  few  yean 
and,  therefore,  more  congenial  with  the  taste  of  Tully.  younger  than  Horteneius.  Ilia  life  considered  in 
Prom  the  lime  of  Cato  thecensor,  to  the  abolition  of  almost  every  point  of  view,  is  replete  with  interest, 
the  consular  government,  it  frequently  happened  that  His  father  and  grandfather  w’cre  both  eminent  for  nat- 
the  most  eloquent  men  were  regarded  in  the  ad  minis-  ural  endowunents  and  intellectual  culture*  When  ve- 
tration.  Hortensius,  after  having  enjoryed  the  honors  ry  young  he  w'as  carried  to  Rome  to  enjoy  those 
and  emoluments  of  other  civil  ofljecs,  was'  finally  peculiar  advantages,  which  might  enable  him  to  pre- 
elevated  to  the  consulship.  He  had  now  attained  the  pare  for  illustrious  actions  upon  the  theatre  of  public 
summit  of  his  ambition.  Urnformly  styled  the  “King  life.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  according  to  the  cus- 
oflhe  Forum,”  on  account  of  his  commanding  clo-  tom  of  the  country,  he  received  the  manly  toga,  and 
quence,  he  seems  to  have  lost  his  habits  of'  severe  w’as  regularly  introduced  to  the  care  of  Quintus  M. 
application.  The  natural  effect  was  a  gradual  and  Scaevola,  a  ‘man  of  great  eloquence,  of*  unbounded 
very  perceptible  degeneracy  in  point’  of  oratorical  legal  knowledge,  and  of  unblemished  integrity,  ^'liile 
v‘xcellence.  The  deterioration  of  Ivis  fiucncy  and  ele-  under  the  tuition  of  Scaevola,  his  thirst  for  universal 
ganre,  and  the  fact  that  his  previously  gloomy  zeal  knowledge,  led  him  to  improve  all  his  time  to  the 
had  began  to  wane,, were  not  unnoticed  by  Cicero,  wiio  best  advantage.  The  pleadings  of  Hortensius  and 
■spared  no  efforts  to  attain  the  utmost  refinement  of  others,  so  fired  his  emulmtion  that  he  scarcely  allow- 
uxpression.  Hortensius  does  noH  appear,  however,  to  cd  himself  day  or  night.  Having  at  length  gone 
have  been  at  all  apprehensive  that  the  increasing  lustre  through  the  discipline,  which,  in  his  celebrated  dia- 
of  Cully's  reputation  would  evur  rival  the  splendor  of  logues,  he  prescribes  for  the  education  of  the  complete 
liis  own.  Orator,  at  the  age  of  twenty. six  he  offered  biiuself  at 

But  Ciccio's  appointment  to  the  consulship  six  years  the  bar. 
subsequently  to  his  own  elevation,  aroused  him  from  Of  his  unparalleled  success  ia  the  outset  of  his 
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new  oarMT,  of  hit  anrifalled  abilities,  his  extensire 
attainments,  and  more  than  all,  his  regard  for  injured 
innooence  and  his  lore  of  country,  his  brilliant  defence 
cf  Roscius  remains  an  imperishable  monument.  Af¬ 
ter  He  had  engaged,  with  energy  and  success  in  seve¬ 
ral  prosecutions,  most  of  which  involved  interests  of 
the  weightiest  moment,  and  in  all  of  which  he  ren¬ 
dered  himself  highly  conspicuous,  he  was  finally 
obliged  to  travel  on  account  of  his  health.  He  visit- 1 
ed  Athens,  which  was  still  the  centre  of  science  and  ; 
refinement,  and  applied  himself  also  to  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  eminent  characters  of  Rhodes. 

On  bis  return  to  Italy  ho  resumed  his  labors  at  the 
bar,  and  on  the  year  following,  obtained  the  dignity  of 
Quaestor.  From  this  period  he  is  found  successively 
discharging  with  fidelity  and  honor,  the  various  im¬ 
portant  magistracies  of  the  republic,  in  prosecuting 
with  unwonted  vigor  his  professional  studies,— acqui¬ 
ring  fresh  glory  as  an  advocate  until  at  last,  he  was 
proclaimed  Consul  by  the  joyous  acclamation  of  the 
whole  people. 

In  no  period  of  his  life  were  his  powers  of  oratory 
more  usefully  or  illustriously  displayed  than  in  this 
year  of  his  consulship.  At  this  time  commenced  the 
most  splendid  period  of  Cicero’s  career.  The  con¬ 
spiracy  of  Cataline  furnished  him  with  a  felicitous 
opportunity  to  exhibit  to  the  world  a  spectacle  of  in- 
tegrity,  patriotism,  and  eloquence,  combining  their  ex¬ 
ertions  at  a  momentous  crisis— a  spectacle,  which 


cannot  be  contemplated  without  emotions  of  Subiimi. 
ty.  Subsequently  to  this  noble  and  daring  act  he  was 
greeted  by  his  fellow  citizens  as  the  “Father  of  his 
country.”  From  the  termination  of  his  consulship  to 
the  tragical  close  of  his  career,  his  biography  pre- 
sents  a  chequered  scene  of  triumph  and  mortification, 
of  felicity  and  wretchedness.  In  about  four  yean* 
from  the  lime  he  was  hailed  as  the  “Father  of  his 
country,”  the  machinations  of  Clodius,  a  proflifrate 
demagogue,  compelled  him  to  leave  Rome  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  an  exile.  He  passed  into  Greece,-  everywhere 
receiving  marked  attention,  but  he  remained  inconso¬ 
lable  Untih  at  the  expiration  of  sixteen  months,  he  was 
recalled  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Senate  and  the 
people.  His  philippic  against  Anthony  sealed  his 
fate,  and  he  was  inhumanly  murdered  by  a  man  who 
had  experienced  the  protection  of  his  eloquence.  His 
head  and  his  hands  were  publicly  exposed  in  the  same 
forum,  by  the  orders  of  the  miserable  despot,  in  which 
the  orator,  as  Livy  says,  had  poured  forth  eloquence 
unequalled  by  any  human  voice.  When  the  exultinir 
wretch,  to  whose  vengeance  he  had  been  sacrificed,  if 
his  heart  ,  had  not  been  Bteeled  against  impression, 
w'ould  have  been  crushed  with  remorse^  in  beholdino> 
the  universal  and  agonised  mourning  of  assembled 
Rome. 

The  characteristics  of  Cicero’s 'eloquence  we  have 
discussed  in  a  previous  essay. 

ChilUcothe,  a  W’,  G.  11. 


bo  YOU  NEVER  WISH  FOR  FAME?— By  MoiNAi 


'fhou  cans’t  not  touch  that  tiling, 
Nor  wake  the  dream  of  tormer  Jays ! 

No!  let  oblivion  fling 
A  veil  around,  when  thought  essays 
Past  feelings  back  to  bring. 

Am  I  not  happy  now  1 
My  mind  the  task  has  deeply  leam’d. 
Each  proud  conceit  to  bow, 

Down  to  the  quiet  it  once  spurn’d  \ 
Then  why  that  calm  forego  ! 

The  cataract  of  thought. 

Which  rush’d  along  my  troubled  soul. 
Reason  has  wisely  brought. 

At  length  within  her  firm  control ; 
Experience  has  been  bought ! 

Ambition,  like  a  bird. 

Would  soRly  fold  his  weary  wings ; 

And  seldom  now  are  heard 
Her  notes,  by  me,  if  still  she  sings 
The  strain  which  best  she  pour’d; 


The  tranquil,  not  the  sad. 

Has  woo’d  me  from  the  dreams  I  loved; 

W^hen  my  young  lieart  w’as  glad. 

And  life’s  fair  scenes  were  all  unprov’d ; 

Then  dreams  of  Fame  I  had. 

But  soon  a  lovelier  guest 
Usurp’d  the  place  high  hopes  had  fill’d; 

And  banish’d  them  my  breast. 

When  love’s  emotions  yrildly  thrill’d, 

Reigning  in  sweet  unrest. 

It  past— love’s  dream  fulfill’d. 

My  mind  no  longer.fiee,  had  found 

A  haven  where  was  still’d 
Each  restless  passion’s  swell  or  bound; 

E’en  as  its  monarch  will’d. 

And  now  my  days  glide  on 
Gently— in  calm  domestic  life ; 

With  not  a  laurel  won. 

The  muse  but  smiles  to*  please  the  wife,< 

All  dreams  of  fame  are  gone. 


Si*  Louist  Me- 
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A  OF  FLORIDA. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “CROMWELL  ”  “THE  BROTHERS  “  dw. 


Our  ploufrh  the  er&Hey,  and  our  steed  the  breazt>v 
Our  harvest-held  the  broad  and  bounding^  seas — 
We  reap  the  (golden  crop  from  zone  to  zone, 

Our  birthright  all  that  slaves  and  dastards  own. 
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CHAPTER  111. 

Well  was  it  for  the  buccaneers  that  the  brisk  eastern 
breeze — which  the  four  Spanish  frigates,  for  such  they 
were,  and  of  the  largest  class  then  in  existence,  had 
brought  up  with  them — becoming  gradually  fainter  and 
more  faint,  died  away  altogether,  while  they  were  yet 
some  four  or  five  miles  distant  from  the  shore; — for  had 
they  been  enabled  to  run  in,  the  light  bow  galleys  of 
the  pirates  most  have  been  sunk  by  the  weight  of  their 
superior  metal,  without  hope  of  escape  or  victory;  while 
the  destruction  of  all  those  who  had  landed  would  have 
been  no  less  certainly  effected,  by  the  detachment  of  a 
few  boats  from  the  squadron  to  take  them  in  the  rear, 
while  the  beleaguered  garrison  should  fall  simultane¬ 
ously  on  the  front  of  their  array.  The  distance,  how¬ 
ever,  at  which  the  failure  ot  the  wind  had  fi*rced  them 
to  cast  anchor,  prevented  them  alike  from  seeing  accu¬ 
rately  what  was  enacting  on  the  land,  and  from  des¬ 
patching  boats,  either  to  gain  more  perfect  information, 
or  to  hear  aid  to  their  associates. — Still  it  w'as  very 
evident,  that  they  had  seen  enough  to  excite  strong 
suspicions  that  all  was  not  right;  fur  as  each  of  the 
ships  of  war  came  to  her  anchor,  a  kedge  was  carried 
out  from  her  stern,  up  to  which  she  was  warped  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  bring  her  whole  broadside  to  bear 
on  the  deep  bight  or  haven,  formed  by  the  embouchure 
qf  that  noble  stream,  named  like  Ihe  city  or.  ita  banks, 
from  the  saint  on  whose  day  it  vras  discovered— so  that 
no  vessel  then  at  anchor  within  the  wood-girt  limits  ofi 
that  bright  sheet  of  calm  transpaicat  water,  could  put' 


to  sea,  without  steering  fsr  a  league,  at  least,  into  th# 
Cross  and  raking  fire  of  the  four  heavy  caravellas.— 
The  situation  of  the  pirates  was  now  critical  in  the  ex.- 
treme;  and  this,  while  none  envisaged  it  more  thorough 
ly  than  they,  was  a  fact  in  no  wise  overlooked  by  the 
desperate  men,  whose  souls,  having  but  now  been  tried 
so  strongly  by  terror,  pity,  and  despair,  were  thus  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  fierier  ordeal  of  hope  and  that  hot  thirst  of 
vengeance.  While  yet  the  mighty  acclamation,  with 
which  they  greeted  the  arrival  of  the  friendly  vessels, 
was  ringing  in  the  air,  a  hurried  movement  on  the  bas¬ 
tions  indicated  to  the  quick  eye  of  the  rover  an  inten¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  besieged  to  resort  to  their  can* 
non;  and  at  the  self  same  moment  the  white  flag  was 
hauled  down  from  the  staff,  and  the  castilian  colors 
displayed  in  their  room,  as  if  in  token  of  defiance.— 
Well  did  the  pirate  chieftain  comprehend  the  perilous 
position  of  his  forces — well  did  he  know  that  one  jihol 
from  the  walls,  one  intimation  conveyed  to  the  distant 
cruisers— that  the  vessels  in  the  river  basin  had  come 
thither  with  any  hostile  ()i|rpo8^— must  lead  to  the  de¬ 
struction  or  capture  of  his  whole  force.  For  lying,  as 
did  his  five  lightrarmed  feluccas,  midway  between  the 
batteries  of  the  city  and  the  men  of  war,  it  would  have 
been  impossible,  had  the  Spaniards  taken  the  alarm, 
and  hoisted  out  their  boats,  for  those  on  shore  to  have 
reached  them  in  time  to  anticipate  their  capture — and 
had  Uiey  been  mastered,  as  they  must  have  been,  while 
quite  unarmed  owing  to  the  diseobarcation  of  their 
crews,  no  earthly  power  could  have  saved  himself  and 
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all  hit  followers  from  tbo  halter  or  the  sword.  It  was 
apparent  then,  that  stratagem  alone  could  save  them  at 
this  crisis;  and  consequently  it  was  with  a  sentiment 
of  pleasure  the  most  intense,  as  the  most  unexpected, 
that  Ringwood  saw  the  white  flag  hauled  down  from 
the  main  of  the  three  masted  picaroon,  and  Spanish 
colors  hoisted,  while  from  her  leeward  ports  flash  after 
flash  burst  forth,  succeeded  bj  the  dull  and  heavy  roar, 
which  tells  the  practical  ear  at  once  that  the  gun  from 
whence  it  issues  U  unshotted — the  fifth  gtin  of  the  pic> 
aroon  was  not  flred  beibre  the  caravel  la  answered  her 
salute,  and  in  succession  each  of  the  feluccas  discharg¬ 
ed  its  salute,  and  each  frigate  instantly  replied  in  friend¬ 
ly  greeting,  and  the  whole  harlwr  was  again  o’erspread 
with  oloudsof packed  and  eddying  smoke,  which  cling¬ 
ing  heavily  to  the  water’s  surface,  undisturbed  by  the 
least  breath  of  air,  effectually  interposed  between  the 
agitated  crowd  upon  the  ramparts,  and  their  too  distant 
countrymen. 

“Excellent!— excellent!— Cunnrnghame”*-cxclaim- 
rd  the  Rover— “his  ready  wit  has  saved  us^-^Stand 
firm,  brave  boys,  and  ye  shall  see  how  we  will  out¬ 
manoeuvre  these  dull  headed  dons. — Monsicarl^  Fort” 
— lie  added,  after  a  moment’s  pause,  addressing  a  slight 
dark  haired  man,  with  heavy  eyebrows, a  peaked  beard, 
and  an  expression  strangely  sinister,  made  up  of  blcn- 
de<I  traits  of  craft,  licentiousness,  and  crnelty— >*send 
down  two  hundred  of  the  strongest  sailors,  and  launch 
llio  boats  M  speedily  as  may  be.— No  hurry  men — no 
shouting— and  above  all,'  no  fear  /—Be  steady  olny, 
and  there  is  no  peril,*and  no  risk.”| 

As  ho  spoke,  motioning  those  around  him  to  remain 
as  they  were,  he  strode  slowly  hut  firmly  onward,  with 
an  air  of  absolute  security,  and  of  proud  dignity,  which 
almost  bordered  on  contempt,  until  he  stood  witliin  six 
paces  of  the  demilune;  whereon,  their  features  writh¬ 
ing  with  hatred  and  disgust,  the  little  group  of  officers, 
which  had  so  lately  gaxed  in  agony  on’  his  relentless 
cruelty,  stood  to  receive  him.  Among  the  youn^r  gen¬ 
tlemen,  as  he  advanced,  a  fiercer  and  more  fiery  spirit 
than  could  find  rent  in  curses  or  reviling,  began  to  dis. 
play  itself;  pistols  were  cocked,  and  harquehusses  lev¬ 
elled,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  cool  and  immoveable 
steadiness*  of  old  Diego-2-who  since  the  Governor  had 
been  carried  from  the  walls  in  a  state  not  far  removed 
from  absolute  insanity,  was  in  command  of  the  garri¬ 
son— one  deed  of  rashness  would  have  been  committed, 
which  might  have  eiianged  the  whole  complexion  of 
events.  , 

With  a  calm  smile  and  quiet  wafturo  of  his  hand, 
did  Ringwood  note,  and  deprecate  these  preparations 
for  offence. 

“Bo  wise” — he  said,  the  same  cool  sneer,  which  had 
played  over  his  proud  features  throughout  the  whole  of 
his  conreraalion  with  Melendez,  still  curling  his  steru 
lip..“Be  wise,  good  gentlemen— a  slight  example 
have  ye  seen,  even  now,  how  we  deal,  recompense 
to  those  who  wiong  us.  Be  wise,  J  say,  and  think 
that  if  a  host  of  gallant  and  determined  warriors  be 
dangerous,  when  guided  by  a  cool  and  steady  chief, 


who  suffereth  not  his  passions  to  out-ruq  his  diserclios 
-—as  bands  of  desperate  madmen,  with  no  guide  save 
their  own  blind  fury,  with  no  whit  less— nay  ig  11^^. 
thing  more  formidable.— Be  wise,  and  list  to  me.-— 
That  carrion” — and  he  pointed  to  the  liicless  limbs  of 
young  Melendez — “that  casrion  is  past  aid;  and  there¬ 
fore,  to  wise  men,  past  care! — ^That  peerless  paragon  of 
most  warm  flesh  and  blood,  hath  yet  capacity  to  yield 
much  pleasure  unto  others,  undergo  herself  vaiieiies  ol 
agony,  as  infinite  as  man’s  imagination  may  desire  !— 
and  she  shall  undergo  them,  Seniors — aye, by  thellight 
of  heaven  she  thall^  if  one  angry  shot  be  fired — if  one 
poor  hair  upon  the  meanest  head  of  any-  one  of  these 
be  injured! — little  scathe  has  been  wrought,  hitherto,  to 
any  one  of  ye — and  little  would  it  profit  ye,  to  destroy 
us,  even  if  ye  might  destroy  us  with  impunity  I— Make 
then  no  hostile  demonstration— ^suffer  lis  io  embark  in 
peace,  and  we  will  go  henec  without  further  harm  to 
any  of  St.  Augustine.  Fire  one  shot — merely  one ! — 
and  yon  pale  lover,  you  over. fiery  gallant,-  wlio  was 
hut  now,  fool  enough  to  fire  his  paltry  niusqueton  against 
me. — yon  sighingySimpeiingDon  Anadis— ‘nay !  nev¬ 
er  fret,  nor  fume,' it  shall  avail  you  nothing  -shall 
see,  and  that  too,  ere  we  b«  five  minutes  older,  that 
graceful  form,  w  hich  he  deems  too  excellent,  1  trow, 
for  the  free  winds  of  lieaven  to  breathe  upon,  w  riihing 
in  angu’ish  and  foul  shame,  in  tlie  licentious  and  pollu¬ 
ting  clasp  of  fifty  untamed  pirates  I”  ' 

“And  should  we  do  so— should  we  permit  ye  to  de¬ 
part  unharmed — having  no  less  the  power,  than  the  will 
hinder  you — wilt  thou  set  free  the  dandsel  ia  all  to 
safety,  and  all  honoil”  inquired  Diego. 

■  “  By  no  means — -rgcntle  sir  I”  replied  the  pirate,  with 
the  same  quiet  sneer,-— “  By  no  means  ! — The  fair 
daughter  of  Don  Juan  do  Aviles  shall  he  henceforth 
the  fair  lady  par  amours,  of  Ringwood  the  Hover. — 
’Tis  but  an  exchange,  gentlemen,  a  very  just  exchange! 
f  had  a  sister  once,  a  very  innocent  and  lovely  sister 
—as  Juan  knows  right  well— he  hath  a  daughU'r  now, 
less  innocent,  less  lovely— rthough  w'e  will  let  that 
pass — and  as  he  did  unto  mine,  so  will  1  unto  his — 
though  Earth— Heaven— Hell  oppose  me!” 

“  Never,  Dog,  never!”  shouted  Amadis— *‘nnbar 
the  gates  there  men! — down  with  the  bridge  and  r.il* 
*ly!” 

“Do  so”-— returned  the  pirate,  laughing  silently-— 
“do  so !  and  thou  ahalt  see  if  we  enter  not  thereby.— 
Look  to  your  arms,  men !  and  advance  !V.  ' 

Steadily,  at  the  word,  and  silently,  w  ith  lowered 
musquetoons  and  lighted  matches,  did  tlie  long  line 
sweep  onward,  in  regular  array  and  with  a  front  of  the 
most  perfect  disciplicc. 

“  Hold!  hold!”  Diego  shouted,  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  foreseeing  the  certainty  of  the  pirates’  onset  ami 
success,  should  the  gates  he  thrown  open.  “Hold! 
madmen:  and  thou,  Sir  Rover,  in  God’s  name,  halt  thy 
men,  and  take  thyself  off  as  best  thou  mayest.  I  com¬ 
mand  here  for  the  once,  and  this  1  promise  thee,  that 
by  my  faith  no  shot  shall  be  fired,  nor  sally  mads 
against  thee.  Peace  sir  ’’——he  added,  turning  short 
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npoa  Hon  Amadis,  who  was  remonstrating  with  eager 
•iiji^jaUon— — “  or  by  the  virtue  of  mine  office,  I  shall 
forthwith  arrest  thee !  Embark  then,  thou,  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  thou  wilt;  we  of  the  town  will  offer  thee  no  hin- 

dfance— butfor  thecaravellas’* — 

**  With  them,  I  will  take  order”— answered  the 
buccaneer — “  steady  men !  Lo  the  barges  are  afloat — 
80  get  ye  aboard  orderly !  and  ye,  fair  Sirs,  farewell !” 

**  Dy  heaven r’  exclaimed  the  fiery  Amadis — “by 
heaven!  Diego,  but  thou  shall  answer  me  this  treason! 
—nay,  by  my  soul,  ’tis  fifty  fold  more’  black  than 
treason !— Thou— /Aon,  a  gentleman,  a  soldier,  a  cas> 
tilian !  and  tamely  thuc  surrender,  without  a  shot  fired, 
or  a  blow  stricken,  a  noble  lady  to  the  brutal  violence 
of  fiends  like  these.  By  God,  Sir,  you  are  neither  ! 
and,  were  it  not  for  very  shame,  even  where  thou  stand- 
pst,  I  would  strike  thee !”  ' 

**  Beware,  young  Sir” — returned  the  veteran  in  a 
calm,  stern,  voice. — “Beware  how  you  do  aught  of 
dishonor  to  these  gray  hairs,  else — but  no  !  no!  Amadis” 
he  went  en,  in  tones,  singularly  winning  and  compas- 
sionatc— “  I  know  what  arc  your' tortures;  I  too’  feel 
deeply— most  deeply  for  your  anguish — nor  shall  your 
passion,  unjust  although  it  be,  and  senseless,  move 
me  at  all  to  wrath.  Hard  as  it  is  to  bear — hard  as  it 
was  to  yield,  as  I  have  yielded,  to  yon.  desperado’s 
will— I  do  asseverate  to  you,  upon  my  knightly  faith — 
upon,  my  ^Spanish  honor — by  ray  hopes  of  salvation — 
that  1  submiitcd,imerely  and  solely  for  Theresa’s  sake*! 
Secstthou  not  that  yon  villain  is  iri  tnith  determincdl 
— that  no  charge,  how  impetuous  soevci,  could  wrest 
her  from  their  power,  linpollutedl  To  attack  now, 
were  but  to’ cause  her  instant  ruin — to  fire  but  one  shot 
were  to  sign,  the  warrant  of  her  doom-^  doom  more 
hateful. than  the  most  lingering  death  ihade  jiideous  by 
the  utmost  ingerriuity  of  torture — here  on. this  beach  be- 
lore  the  very  eyes  of  all  v'ho  love  her  most — and  would 
most  willingly  die  for  her  !_  One  hope  remains— one 
only.— The  pirates  are  hemmed  in — beset— their  es¬ 
cape  almost  hopeless!— So  much  have. they  on  hand 
at  present  toeffect  their  own  safety,  for  that  they  should 
.have  the  leisure  ortho  will" to  injure  her— and  it  may 
well  be,  that  the  caravellas  intercepting  them,  as  sure¬ 
ly  they  w  ill,  ere  long,  they  shall  be  glad  to  yiehl  their 
prize,  to  piirchase  them  permission  to  go'  forth  scott 
free  !  1  have  thus  far — believe  me,  Amadis,  for  I  do 
speak  in  very  singleness  of  heart— 1  have  thus'  far, 
dealt  with  these  dogs,  with  the  sole  view  of  saving' Aer 
in  life,  and  Aoner,  without  wdiich  life  is  worlhleHS  ! — 
'riiis  have  I  done — whether  to  any  good  result — He  on¬ 
ly  knoweth,  who  doth  know  all  things!” 

Impetuous  as  was  the  young  and  ardent  lover,  and 
terrible  as  was  the  ordeal  to  which  his  anguished  spir¬ 
it  was  subjected,  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  withstand 
the  kindly  sympathy,  or  to  doubt  the  straight- fofwsMrd 
sihglc-mindedness  which  was  apparent  in  every  word 
—in  every  gesture— of  the  old  noble  warrior.  Crest¬ 
fallen  and  abashed,  the  youth  stretched  fortli  his  right 
hand.— 

”  Pardon  me — pardon  me” — he  said,  in  low  and  hus¬ 


ky  tones,  that  spoke  the  depth  of  his  emotion—**  par¬ 
don  me,  noble,  good,  Diego !— pardon  tlie  hasty  rash¬ 
ness— the  intemperate  and  insane  fury,  which  stung  me 
to  do  thee  this  foul  wrong.— Pardon  me— for  God  help 
me,  I  am  very— very  wretched  !” 

“  Pardon  thee  !  pardon  my  poor  boy” — sobbed  forth 
the  tender  hearted  veteran,  the  big  tears  rolling  down 
his  withered  cheeks  and  war-bleached  beard,  as  he 
clasped  in  his  arms  the  brave  stripling,  by  whose  side 
he  had  braved  many  a  peril — **  pardon  is  not  a  word 
fur  miserable  worms  like  us — hut  for  the  Great  all-wise, 
in  w'hoso  eyes,  all  alike  are  weak  and  wicked.  Truly 
my  heart  bleeds  for  you,  nor  can  you  name  the  deed,  1 
would  not  do  to  aid  you  I” 

While  they  were  speaking  thus,  the  pirate’s  boats 
w'erc  manned;  the  miserable  girl,  still  bound  and  ex¬ 
posed  as  before,  was  hurried  into  the  bow  of  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  barge;  the  oars  flashed  in  the  water,  and,  like  a 
flock  of  sea-fowl  taking  wing,  the  swift  flotilla  dashed 
through  the-  thundering  surf,  and  skimming  over  the 
calm  surface  of  the  basin,  was  soon  lost  to  view  in  the 
liiick  smoko  wreaths,  which  still  gloomed  heavily 
over  the  bay— for,  since  the  salutes  passed  between 
the  picaroons  and  the  men  of  war,  not  so  much  tinve 
was  spent  in  the  brief  parley,  and  hurried  embarcalion 
of  the  buccaneers,  us  has  been  occupied  by  the  narra¬ 
tion.  So  much  time,  however,  had  been  consumed, 
since  first  the  followers  of  Ringwood  had  landed  on 
the  silvery  shore,  before  the  bastions  of  St.  Augustin^, 
that  the  brief  twilight  of  a  tro|>ioal  day  was  already 
drawing  rapidly  to  its  conclusion,  when  the  bold  Ro¬ 
ver  set  foot  once  again  on  the  white  dcpck  of  his  beau- 
lifut  felucca— ^so  that  not  the  smoke  only,  wh'ich  wan 
now  gradually  dispersing,  but  the  fast  growing  dark<« 
ness  of  a  moonless  night,  favored  his  chances  of  es¬ 
cape.  .  *  .  * 

.  She  was  a  perfect  nio<lel  of  naval  nrchitecturo  at 
that.day,  that,  long,  black,  snakelikt  galley — of  very 
.shallow. draff,  with  an  unusual  breadUt  of  beam,  a 
long  sharp  cnt-W’aU^r,  and  exquisitely  moulded  run;  no 
e.yo,  in'lho  least  degree  acquainted  with  the  qualities 
of  shipping,  could  fail  tcvsec  that  she  must  possess 
speed  almost. unrivalled — her  .three  short  masts,  secu¬ 
red  with  the  most  simple  rigging  draped  and  onep,  onr 
ponderous  lateen  yard  with  booms  for  studding  sails 
of  singular  extent;  while  her  light  topmasts,  scarcely 
thicker  as  they  seemed  than  fishing  wands,  were  fur¬ 
nished  with  broad  sails  of  the  lighter  canvass.  Her 
armament  consisted  of  six  heavy  hcll-monthed  coiWe? 
ring — a  gun  not  vastly  different  from  the  carronadc  of 
moilem  times — on  either  broadside,  and  tw'o  long, 
brazen,  falconets— revolving  \ipon  pivots,  one  on  the 
bow',  Uie  other  between  the  main  and  forecastle— of 
calibre  and  length  superior  to  the  largest  ordnance 
then  used  in  naval  warfapo.  Nor  roust  it  be  omitted 
in  Uio  enumeration  of  her  means  that  she  was  equipped 
with  ho  less  than  twenty  sweeps;  on  double  oars,  oh 
either  side,  by  which,  two  men  laboring  at  each,  and 
relievofl'in  quick  succession,  the  vessel  might  bo  pro¬ 
pelled  in  a  dead  calm  at  four  or  even  five  knots  to^tbe 
liour. .  •  .  *  ’  ' 
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Soaroe  had  the  formidable  Rorer  set  foot  on  the 
deck  of  his  faforite  galley,  :\nd  ordered  his  captain  to 
be  secured  in  his  own  private  cabin,  than  calling  the 
four  subordinate  commanders  of  his  squadron,  a  little 
way  apart  from  the  inferior  officers  of  his  own  ship, 
he  plunged  at  once  into  deep  consultation.  Several 
tiroes  did  his  own  lieutenant,  who  w'atched  his  every 
movement  w  ith  eager  and  almost  breathless  anxiety, 
observe  him  point  his  hand  toward  a  narrow  stripe  of 
pale  and  brassy  light,  that  streaked  the  extreme  verge 
of  the  southern  hoiiaon  beneath  a  pile  of  solid  purple 
clouds,  which,  although  not  a  breath  of  air  was  stir* 
ring  below,  were  gradually  sweeping  onward  over  the 
whole  sky,  and  had  already  passed  the  aenith;  and 
judging  less  from  his  own  experience,  than  for  the 
expression  which  he  noted  in  the  features  of  his  well* 
tiied  superior,  he  felt  certain  that  he  was  predicting 
the  near  approach  of  one  of  those  terrific  hurricanes, 
which  at  times  sweep  with  a  fury,  that  scarce  any 
thing  can  stand  against,  over  the  treacherous  seas  of 
those  bright  southern  climes.  His  words,  however, 
none  might  hear  save  those  to  whose  ears  they  were 
immediately  directed,  until  just  as  their  conclave 
broke  up  and  the  captains  left  the  quarter  deck  to  re¬ 
pair  on  hoard  their  several  commands. 

“Well,  gentlemen” — he  said — “an  hour  at  work 
will  show  you  if  it  be  not  as  I  tell  you — meantime 
neglect  not  my  advice,  and  when  I  fire  a  gun  and  show 
lights — weigh  ship,  or  cut  your  cables,  and  steer  as  1 
have  now  directed  you— and  now  farewell” — and, 
with  a  corteous  gesture,  ho  bowed  them  to  the  gang¬ 
way;  and  in  a  moment's  space  their  barges  were  diver¬ 
ging,  at  the  utmost  rate  to  which  their  oars  could  urge 
them,  toward  their  several  galleys. 

Scarce  were  they  gone  before  the  Rover,  turning  to 
his  lieutenant,  who,  trumpet  in  hand,  stood  w'aiting 
the  commands,  which  long  experience  in  the  temper 
and  peculiarities  of  his  chief  led  him  almost  intuitively  | 
to  anticipate,  said  in  a  voice  low'er  if  anything  and  j 
quicker  than  usual— “Call  all  hands.  Master  Cun- i 
ningham — we  have  muchr-very  much,  to  do,  and 
little  lime  enough  wherein  to  do  it.” 

The  words  had  hardly  passed  his  lips,  before  they 
were  re-echoed  by  the  sharp  and  high  tones  of  his 
pfficer-f*by  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  boatswain,  and 
the  tumultuous  and  noisy  rush  of  the  strong-handed 
crew  to  quartprs^ within  two  minutes  above  three 
hundred  powerful  and  active  marines  were  mustered, 
and  in  the  silence  of  deep  discipline  awaited  orders. 

“Away  there,  top  men!” — and  in  a  second  tlie  tops 
were  blackened  by  the  knots  of  eager  sailors,  who 
swarmed,  at  the  first  word  of  their  officers,  like  bees 
to  their  well  known  duties. 

“  Fast  all !  send  down  the  topsail  guards ! — strike 
topmasts!”— Each  after  each  the  dictates  came,  delib¬ 
erate  and  slow  from  the  lips  of  Ringwood,  who  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  taffrail  continuorl,  even  while  engaged  in 
giving  forth  the  needful  orders,  to  w'atch  with  intense 
scrutiny  the  varying  aspect  of  the  heavens— dictates 
which  wnere  thundered  above  all  the  din  and  bustle 
through  the  trumpet  of  the  lieutenants— and  instantly 


obeyed  with  zealous  promptitude  by  the  quiekhinded 
men. 

“  Lower  the  main  yards  to  the  deck,  and  lash  them!” 
In  less  than  half  an  hour,  of  all  the  delicate  and  grace¬ 
ful  spars,  that  had  as  lately  towered  aloft  above  the 
low  dark  hull,  fringed  with  the  intricate  cordage  md 
curtained  by  the  vast  sheets  of  snowy  canvass 
nothing  remained  but  the  three  naked  lower  masts 
supported  only  by  their  peculiar  shrouds  and  stays. 

“Clear  aw’ay  all  the  guns,  and  double-shot  them!— 
Fling  in  a  bag  of  musket  balls  to  all  the  eulverins!— 

open  the  armchests! — load  the  musquetoons! _ clear 

all  for  action!”  It  needed  but  a  little  while  to  effect 
all  this;  the  culvcrins  were  loaded.  The  piles  of  shot, 
the  ready  cartridge,  the  slow-matches  already  lighted 
beside  every  gun,  the  whole  decks  strewed  with 
boarding  pikes,  and  tomahaw  ks,  and  firearms  of  every 
nature  and  description,  and  above  all  the  tense  and 
glim  expression  of  resolute,  deliberate  fierceness, 
which  sate  on  the  dark  features  of  the  stem  despera¬ 
does — w’ho,  armed  to  the  very  teeth,  were  clustered 
round  the  ports,  or  formed  into  dense  groups  about 
the  long  falconets  amidships — betokened  their  prepa¬ 
ration  for  immediate  action. 

“  Now  man  the  windlass— -bring  the  ship  up  to  her 
anchor!” — the  capstar  bars  were  rigged,  the  quick  and 
steady  trampling  of  the  crew  succeeded,  and,  as  it 
seemed,  before  an  instant  had  fiow-n  by,  Cunningham 
had  reported  the  ship  short.  “  Rig  the  sweeps,  there 
sir— rand  tell  off  the  gangs  to  row- — we  will  weigh 
very  shortly!” 

While  these  manoeuvres  were  in  progress,  the  night 
I  had  closed  in  dark  as  a  w'olf's  mouth,  and  the  storm- 
clouds  blotting  from  the  firmament  the  faint  light  of 
the  winking  stars,  had  lent  a  deeper  gloom  to  the  dim 
I  sunless  skies.  It  w-as  a  darkness — as  was  said  of 
Pompeii  when  the  cinders  of  Vesuvius  were  falling 
fast  above  its  fatal  dwelling — not  as  of  a  moonless 
night,  but  of  a  closed  chamber; — the  hand  outstretched 
before  the  face  w  as  utterly  invisible;  and  the  faint 
lanthron  in  the  binnacle,  and  one  masked  light  on  the 
forecastle  of  iho  picaroon,  w  ere  the  sole  means  by 
which  the  pirates  w-ere  enabled  to  prepare  their  vessal 
for  the  approaching  crisis.  The  night,  at  every  in¬ 
stant,  was  becoming  more  threatening  and  fearful;  for 
above  an  hour  irequent  keen  streams  of  pale  light  had 
been  observed,  cutting  sharp  through  the  masses  of 
thick  cloud,  and  vanishing  upon  the  moment;  but  they 
had  lacked  that  terrible  intensity  w  hich  distinguishes 
from  every  other  fire  heaven’s  lightnings,  nor  had  the 
dull  sounds  of  the  rolling  thunder  followed  them.-r 
Still  to  an  eye  experienced  as  was  that  which  watched 
over  the  destinies  of  the  felucca  nothing  was  needtul 
to  inform  it  that  those  pale  streams  were  no  other  than 
keen  Hashes  of  the  electric  fluid,  softened  by  the  same 
distance,  which  had  rendered  the  loud  peals,  that  in 
good  truth  succeeded  every  flash,  inaudible.  Now, 
just  as  the  decks  were  cleared,  and  all  in  readiness  on 
I  board,  an  all  pervading  glare  burst  over  them,  qui^* 
I  ering  and  winking  over  tlie  dead  and  liwel  sea,  with 
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an  illumination  so  Tivid  and  appalling,  that  not  only 
erery  small  detail  of  the  felucca’s  ri^^ing — not  only 
the  excited  face  of  each  one  of  her  crew, — but  the  very 
^rain  of  the  wood,  which  composed  her  decks — the 
least  fragment  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  tiny  waves 
was  for  a  moment  most  distinctly  seen;  while,  at  the 
gelfsame  point  of  time,  a  peal  of  thunder,  positively 
stunning  the  ears  and  crushing  down  the  souls  of  all 
who  heard  it,  with  a  strange  superstitious  awe,  not 
following  but  accompaying  the  lightning,  crashed, 
like  the  sharp  explosions  of  ten  thousand  cannon, 
blent  with  the  rattling  din  of  myriad  chariots,  from 
tlie  very  zenith.  It  was  a  strange  yet  glorious  picture 
—the  dull,  dark,  heaven-colored  sea,  with  the  four 
Spanish  caravellas  moored  head  and  stern  in  the 
Oiling,  pitching  already  heavily  and  tossing  in  the  bil¬ 
lows _ which  tliough  no  breath  of  wind  was  felt  within 

the  hay,  were  already  running  high,  and  breaking  in 
huge  combs  of  snowy  spray  to  windward— and  the 
five  low  and  slender  picaroons,  riding  as  peaceably  as 
ducks  upon  the  shattered  surface  of  an  inland  lake, 
stripped  of  their  yards  and  rigging,  and  presenting  the 
least  possible  resistance  to  the  tornado,  which  the 
prescient  skill  ef  their  commander  had  predicted. — 
Nor  was  that  all  that  was  described  by  that  brief 
glare;  for  in  the  distance  might  bo  seen  the  bastions 
of  the  rescued  city,  crowded  with  anxious  and  ap¬ 
palled  spectators,  gazing  into  the  blank  bosom  of  the 
darkness  in  tho  vain  hope  of  learning  something  of  the 
fate  of  their  friends,  or  their  foes  without.  It  was,  as 
has  been  said,  but  for  one  second  that  the  details  of 
that  picture  were  presented  to  the  eye ;  but  in  that 
Second  the  acute  instinctive  glance  of  Ringweed  had 
drank  in  every  thing,  which  it  behoved  him  to  disco¬ 
ver! — he  had  seeit  that  his  consorts  were  all  snug  and 
ready  for  the  storm,  which  was  about  to  break  on  them 
—that  the  tall  men  of  vvar,  moored  head  and  stern 
with  their  beams  toward  the  sea,  which  was  already 
making  a  clear  breach  over  them,  had  scarcely  ever 
pushed  their  lighter  canvass — and  must  be  deemed, 
though  making  now  the  utmost  efforts  to  redeem  lost 
lime — in  very  imminent  peril.  The  flash  was  swal¬ 
lowed  lip  in  gloom,  and  the  next  moment  the  report  of 
a  gun  from  tho  Spanish  flagship  rumbled  throngh  the 
heavy  air,  and  instantly  some  five  or  six  large  battle 
lanterns  were  displayed  in  tarioiis  parts  of  her  rig¬ 
ging;  nor  was  it  long  before  the  others  of  the  squadron 
had  followed  her  example,  and  hoisted  many  and 
bright  signals.  Another  glaring  hlaze  of  lightning 
followed,  another  crashing  peal!— and  instantly  the 
^ain  rushed  down  in  rolling  columns,  not  by  drops  or 
streams,  but  in  such  dead  and  solid  masses  as  never 
occur  but  beneath  the  tropics.  Another  moment  pass¬ 
ed,  and  the  rain  was  lifted,  as  it  were  from  the  deep, 
by  the  fierce  howling  gusts  of  the  tornado ;  which 
plunged  at  once,  without  the  slightest  warning  down 
on  the  tranquil  water,  heaving  it  simultaneously  into 
a  thousand  agitated  ridges,  and  as  it  seemed  by  the 
same  impulse,  crushing  them  down  again  or  sweep¬ 
ing  off  their  frothy  tops,  till  the  whole  surface  of  the 
preaenteJ  t6  the  eye  but  on3  vast  flat  expanse  o^ 


multitudinous  and  hissing  foam  flakes.  Dut  to  (ho 
Rover  that  gust,  bursting  as  it  did  from  the  quarter 
least  expected  by  the  crews,  brought  neither  inject- 
sion  nor  surprise. — ^Two  powerful  seamen  had  long 
been  stationed  at  tho  cable  armed  with  broad  trench¬ 
ant  axes — the  signal  guns  crew  had  been  mustered 
round  it  with  their  match  sheltered  from  the  storm,  in 
readiness ;  the  -lanterns,  although  dark  were  at 
hand  for  the  signal. 

As  the  first  shock  of  tfie  hurricane  smote  the  wa¬ 
ters  some  half  mile  seaward  of  the  picaroons,  the  clear 
high  tones  of  Kingwood  rang  tlirougli  each  corner  of 
his  vessel— “  See  all  clear,  forward  there,  to  cut  !** 

The  customary  quick  “ay !  ay  !  Sir.” — answereil 
him,  and  the  next  moment  the  one  word  “cut”  drop* 
ped  as  deliberately  from  his  lie  as  though  he  spoke 
of  any  ordinary  mattcr.-^The  axes  rose  and  fell — 
three  heavy  blows !  And  the  dissevered  cable  flew 
through  the  smoking  hause-holes,  and  the  ship  freed 
from  her  restraint,  plunged  headlong  as  it  seemed 
into  the  bosom  of  tho  night  without  awaiting  any  far¬ 
ther  order,  the  signal  men  hauled  up  the  glaring  lan¬ 
terns  to  the  top,  and  the  sharp  flash  and  near  report 
of  the  leeward  culverin,  called  tho  attention  of  her 
consorts  to  the  signal.  But  for  an  instants  space, 
however,  were  the  proud  lights  displayed  aloft— just 
glancing  upward  they  shone  steadily  amid  the  storm 
while  ten  might  have  been  counted;  and  then  extin¬ 
guished  suddenly,  disappeared  altogether.  Nor  did 
the  other  four  feluccas  give  tho  most  trifling  in 
dication,  that^they  had  seen  or  understood  the  signal; 
for  such  were  the  imperative  orders  of  the  singular 
being  whose  quick,  and  as  it  often  seemed  almost  in* 
sti active  subtlety,  no  less  than  his  undaunted  resol u* 
lion,  had  gained  for  him  unbounded  power  over  hit 
wild  associates.— t*As  it  was,  the  momentary  gleam 
of  the  three  lanterns,  unanswered  by  any  correspond¬ 
ing  token  excited  the  attention  of  the  Spaniards;  for 
hardly  had  they  disappeared  before  the  loud  and  ring¬ 
ing  report  of  a  shotted  gun  from  the  flag  ship,  was 
followed  by  the  display  of  a  fresh  light  on  that  point 
of  her  jib- boon,  and  one  by  one  the  other  caravellas 
replied  with  telegraphic  promptitude.  If  the  object 
however,  of  this  measure  was  to  induce  the  ufikoown 
and  suspected  vessels  to  follow  their  example,  and 
give  some  token  of  )heif  situation,  it  was  entirely  un¬ 
successful.  And  now  the  wild  gusts  of  the  hurricane 
flowing  directly  seaward,  with  momently  increasing 
violence,  the  picaroon,  although  under  bare  poles  flew 
with  a  velocity,  that  was  in  truth  appalling  before  the 
htwling  blast,  straight  as  a  bird  through  the  inpassive 
air,  toward  her  huge  foemen, — her  consorts,  though 
unseen,  pursuing  the  same  course,  which  the  many 
and  bright  signals  of  the  frigates  called  them  to  do, 
with  comparative  facility. 

It  must  be  understood,  that  the  four  Spanish  men- 
of-war,  by  the  breeze  which  had  brought  them  far 
enough  to  scare  the  pirate  from  their  half* won  booty, 
had  moved  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present 
their  broadsides  to  the  bay,  leaving  three  narrow  spaces 
between  their  respective  stems  and  stems,  as  they  lay 
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drawn  np  Iw  array  of  bailie,  and  two  much  wider  in- 
terrals  between  the  lael  ships,  and  the  promontoriee 
which  bounded  the  wide  frith.  When  the  storm  burst 
with  fury  almost  irresistible  upon  the  river  between 
them  and  the  town,  and  the  tremendous  waves  dashed 
full  against  their  sides— making  a  clear  breach  after 
them,  and  causing  them  to  careen  so  fearfully  that  the 
lips  of  their  long  yard-arms  dipped  into  the  hissing 
waters  to  the  leeward — nothing  remained  to  them  but 
either  to  slip  their  cables  and  run  out  to  sea,  or  cutting 
their  stern  moorings  to  swing  round  at  their  anchors 
so  as  to  bring  their  heads  toward  the  wind.  The  first 
of  these  manauvres,  had  they  resorted  to  it,  would 
have  had  the  effect  of  removing  them  entirely  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  port  which  they  had  toiled  so  long  to 
gain,  and  of  abandoning  their  friends  on  shore  to  the 
mercy  of  the  strange  vessels  within,  the  character  of 
which  they  doubted  the  more  vehemently  every  mo¬ 
ment.  The  second,  therefore,  although  perilous  in  the 
extreme,  they  had  at  once  adopted ;  and,  having  la- 
*iored  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  hardihood  to  get  in 
the  broad  sheets  of  canvass  which  had  been  suffered 
to  hang  in  festoons  awaiting  a  return  of  the  breeze, 
they  one  by  one  had  cut  their  moorings,  and  letting 
fall  fresh  anchors  from  their  bows,  had  veered  out  all 
their  cables  to  their  whole  extent,  and  had  swung 
round  safely  under  the  pressure  of  the  tide  which  was 
now  driving  outward  with  the  velocity  of  a  mill  race, 
and  with  a  sad  and  moaning  howl,  that  sounded  through 
the  gloom  like  the  ill-boding  cry  of  evil  spirits.  The 
large  felucca,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Ring- 
Wc^,  had  lain  during  the  day  the  central  vessel  of 
the  little  squadron;  with  the  two  barques  of  largest 
tonnage  on  either  hand,  while  the  two  smaller,  as  of 
the  lightest  draft,  were  moored  in  shore,  where  the 
wator  was  very  shoal  anc  quite  impracticable  to  ships 
of  any  burthen.  It  had  been  the  intention  of  the  Uo- 
Ter,  had  not  the  hurricane  come  up,  most  opportunely 
for  his  purpose,  to  have  attempted,  while  the  dead 
oalm  prevented  his  huge  adversaries  from  moving  to 
ODCOunter  or  pursue  him,  to  drive  his  vessels  by  means 
of  their  sweeps  between  the  frigates,  raking  them  os 
he  passed  head  and  stern— to  have  effected  this,  how- 
over,  would  have  required  the  utmost  skill,  and  above 
all,  the  wariest  silence;  since  had  they  been  discover¬ 
ed  before  passing  through  the  line,  they  might  have 
been  cut  off  and  overpowcro.1  by  the  boats  of  the 
squadron. 

It  was  with  feelings,  therefore,  akin  to  rapture  that 
the  experienced  eye  of  the  pirate  had  discovered  the 
prognostics  of  the  approaching  tempest — deeply  skill¬ 
ed  in  those  signs  of  the  wind— which  though  illegible 
and  indescribable  to  the  raw  landsman,  may  be  read 
in  the  clouded  heavens  by  the  sagacious  mariner  in 
characters  distinct  as  light— ho  had  foreseen’ not  only 
the  approach  but  the  direction  of  the  coming  hiTricane, 
nnd— though  in  the  first  instance  the  wind,  as  it  aroso 
in  flaws  and  fleeting  squalls,  had  blown  from  the  ocean 
landward— he  was  not  in  the  end  disappointed.  The 
precautions  which  he  had  taken,  personally,  on  board 


his  own  felucca,  and  which  tho  strictness  with  which 
he  ever  forced  his  slightest  order  to  be  obeyed,  assor. 
ed  him  had  been  no  less  duly*  executed  in  the  others— 
had  rendered  them  as. safe  as  vessels  can  be  rendered 
by  any  human  agency,  against  the  ordinary  chances 
of  those  fearful  elements,  which  are  but  the  blind  in. 
struments  of  the  Omnipotent.  And  now,  as  his  stout 
barque  outstripped  the  foamy  waves  which  chafed  and 
hissed  about  her  stem ;  outstripped  the  wild  tornado 
which  impelled  her ;  he  stood  beside  the  wheel,  gui- 
ded  by  the  united  efforts  of  four  gigantic  seamen,  and 
watched  her  bearings,  and  directed  her  impetuous 
course,  as  skillfully  and  calmly  as  a  practical  cavalier 
controls  his  fiery  charger. 

“  Lo!*.’  he  cried,  “  Cunninghame,”  as. the  alteration 
in  the  position  of  the  Spanish  lights  showed  him,  at 
half  a  glance,  the  ma'nieuvre  which  they  had  success* 
fully  completed-r“  Lo!  they  have  slipped  their  mooo 
ings,  and  ride  now' by  their  head  anchors  only!— not 
long  will  they  stand  the  strain  of  such  a  blow  as  ihig, 
I  wairant  me. — Steady!  there!  steady — and  steer  fine! 
and  nqw  we  near  thein!-r^Ten  minutes  more  and  wc 
shall  know,”  he  added,  speaking  in  a  voice  suppress* 
ed.  indeed,  but  showing  no  signs  of  emotion,  to  bis 
subordinate^*  ten  minutes  more,  and  we  shall  know 
If  we  be  doomed  to  sink  or  swim.  Unseen  we  may 
not  pass  the  whole  len^H  of  his. broadside,  and  if  his 
guns  bo  trained  low,  his  long  falconet  will  send  us  to 
the  devil,  ere  we  can  think  of  it!” 

The  crisis  w’as  indeed  at  hand,  not  above  three  ca¬ 
bles  length  ahead  of  them,  a  little  on  their  starboard 
bow,  the  Spanish  flag  ship  lay  pitching  and  tossing 
awfully,  with  her  long  flush  deck  lighted  up  by  many 
battle  lamhoms,  casting  a  light  a-i  broad  as  that  ol’ 
day,  though  far  less. brilliant,  over  her  mustered  crew, 
The  matches  sparkling  beside  the  posts,  showed  ihat 
the  men  w'ere  at  their  quarters,  and  a  comfusad  assem¬ 
blage  of  small  spots  of  dim  red  light  upon  the  bows 
showed  that  her  musqueleers  were  on  the  watch— far¬ 
ther  to  starboard  lay  two  more  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  fourth  loomed  up  to 'larboard,  like  a  black  castle 
with  her  ports  illuminated  brilliantly,  and  casting  long 
reflections  over  the  whirling  billow’s. 

On!  on!  sw’ifter  than  the  swiff  hurricane,  without 
a  speck  of  canvass,  without  a-  yard  cipssing  her  low 
deck  masts,  w’ithout  a  rope  displaced,  and,  above  all, 
without  a  light,  except  the  dim  and  smoky  glare  of  her 
masked  matches,  on'  flew  the  picaroon!  and  now  the 
hearse  roar  of  the  waters  bellowing  round  the  stem  of 
the  anchored  frigate,  and  the  stern  rumbling  creak  of 
her  strained  cables  might  be  marked  audibly! 

“  Stand  to  your  guns,  boys!”— said  the  Rover,  in  a 
stern  low  w’hisper,  that  was  heard  distinctly  .by  every 
soul  on  board — Stand  to  your  guns,  brave  boys,  m 
silence!— blit  not  one  shot  till  1  cry  “  havoc”— then 
give  them  both  broadsides!” 

Even  as  he  spoke— a  loud  voice  w’os  heard  from  the 
frigate’s  forecastles  hailing  in  Spanish — “  Ho!  thcie 
the  ship!  what  ship!  what  shipl  ahoy!”  and  instantly 
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t  bagl0  ^00  blown  clearly,  and  the  ship-bells  rung*  in 
fiolent  alarm,  and  the  drums  beat  on  board,  a  disso¬ 
nant  and  confused  din. 

Meanwhile  the  lean  sharp  bows  of  the  felucca  weie 
glancing,  so  fleet  was  her  motion,  past  the  frigate's 
beam,  and  the  hail  was  as  yet  unanswered. 

“Ho!  there  ship! — ship! — speak,  or  I'll  sink  you" — 
it  was  the  captain's  voice  which  hailed  this  time,  and 
the  next  moment  a  broad  glare  of  crimson  flame  drove 
through  the  bow-port  of  the  caravella,  and  even  before 
the  sharp  roar  of  the  gun  reached  any  ear,  the  w  hist- 
Hncr  of  a  heavy  ball  was  heard  between  the  main  and 
mizen  masts. 

“  Give  it  them!  give  it  them,  my  lads!” — shouted 
the  clear  voice  of  the  Rover,  “  Give  it  them,  with  a 

will!”  •  '  I 

And  at  the  word,  the'^two  long  gu.ts  amidships 
belched  forth  their  streams  of  flame  and  volumes  ol' 
while  smoke ;  and  two  successive  crashes,  follow’ed 
by  shrieks,  and  groans,  and  the  loud  rending  of  the 
•piurtered  timbers,  told  well  for  the  precision  of  the 
cannoneers! — A  moment  afterward,  the  heavy  but  shoit 
culverins  of  either  broadside  were  discharged,  while 
the  low  vessel  rocked  like  a  nutshell  on  the  agitated 
wateis,  under  the  violent  concussion  of  her  ow  n  heavy 
ordnance.  Simultanewisly  with  the  fire  of  the  pica¬ 
roon,  a  volley  of  rausquetry  w  as  discharged  from  the 
forecastle  of  the  caravella;  and  the  halls,  singing  sharp 
and  shrill,  rattled  upon  her  decks,  wounding  a  number 
of  her  people,  and  killing  three  outright — but  this  was 
all  the  damage  she  sustained,  for  so  brief  was  the 
space  of  time  consumed  by  her  transit,  that  of  the  fri¬ 
gate's  broadside  full  half  the  guns  sent  forth  their 
missiles  harmlessly,  after  she  had  already  passed  their 
muzzles,  and  the  rest  of  the  balls  bursted  above  her, 
severing  a  few  unimportant  ropes,  but  neither  dama¬ 
ging  her  hull  nor  grazing  any  of  her  spars — and,  in 
five  minutes  more  she  was  careering  before  the  tor¬ 
nado,  a  cablets  Ungth  to  seaward,  her  low  dark  hull 
and  short  roasts  uttsrly  invisible  to  discomfited 
Spaniards,  in  the  more  than  midnight  gloom,  which 
brooded  on  the  face  of  the  waters.  The  orders  which 
Reginald  had  given  <o  his  inferiors  were  brief  and 
positive;  to  each,  according  as  his  vessel  lay,  the 
interval  in  the  hostile  line,  through  which  he  was  to 
force  his  w'a/,  w'as  indicated.  For  this  point  he  was  to 
run  in  utter  silence  ;  and,  if  possible,  to  pass  unques¬ 
tioned,  and  without  firing.  In  this  case  the  captains 
were  directed,  severally,  to  fire  a  gun  as  soon  as  they 
had  cleared  the  line,  and  run  on  before  the  tempest 
till  it  should  moderate ;  when,  in  proportion  to  ths 
time  so  passed,  tliey  were  to  lay  to  until  joined  by 


their  confederates,  burning  blue  light  and  firing  sig 
nals,  or  to  bear  up  and  make  sail  for  a  well  known 
rendezvous.  After  the  Rover's  signal  to  weieh  an- 
chor  had  been  made  and  obeyed,  no  farther  communi. 
cation  passed  between  the  pirates  until  the  heavy 
firing  of  the  felucca  and  her  tall  antagonist,  told 
clearly  to  both  parties  what  was  in  progress.^Ilow 
ever  it  so  happened  that  the  light  barque,  w  hich  lay 
nearest  in  shore  to  larboard,  having  a  shorter  course  to 
run — as  being  favored  by  the  treading  of  the  coast — 
had  cut  through  the  blockading  line  already,  when 
Ringwood  was  engaged,  and  at  the  self  same  moment 
the  two  larger  vessels  made  Uieir  escape  unobserved  ; 
the  Spanish  crew  having  all  crowded  to  those  sides  of 
the  ships,  on  which  they  were  induced  by  Ringwood's 
fire  to  look  for  an  attack,  so  that  when  Ringwood 
burnt  a  blue  light,  and  fired  an  unshotted  gun,  he  was 
responded  to  immediately  by  those  ol  his  consorts,  and 
that  too  at  no  great  distance.  A  very  shoit  time  af- 
j  terwards  a  heavy  cannonading,  from  the  extreme  right 
of  the  Spanish  line,  showed  that  the  fiftli  pirate  was 
j  in  the  act  of  passing,  and  aimoet  instantly  she  fin'd 
the  glad  signal ;  thus  had  the  deep  sagacity  and  en¬ 
ergetic  daring  oi  the  quiet  English  captain  secured  llie 
safety  of  his  squadron. 

The  fury  of  the  hurricane,  although  it  hud  abated 
somewhat,  continued  to  rage  too  violently  to  render 
it  prudent  to  attempt  to  wear  ship  or  lay  to  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  they  continued  to  run  seaward,  burning  lights 
constantly  and  signaling  with  rockets — w  bile  the  huge 
Spaniards,  dismayed  and  in  confusion,  not  daring  to 
ship  cable  and  pursue,  and  not,  indeed,  aware  of  the 
high  prize  wrhich  the  fierce  buccaneer  was  bearing  ofl* 
in  triumph,  lay  sluggish  and  inert  at  their  .anchors; 
laboring  to  repair  the  damages  they  bad  received,  and 
to  resist  the  fury  of  the  blast,  which  still  continued 
to  chafe  the  w'aters  of  the  hay,  and  to  assail  their 
towering  sides,  when  out  at  sea  it  had  subsided  into 
strong  but  steady  gale. 

Thus  passed  the  niglo — the  morning  dawned,  se¬ 
rene  and  bright  and  beautiful ;  and  wafted  on  its  wav 
by  light  but  favorable  winds,  with  ever  ^  stitch  of  sail 
set  that  would  d/aw',  the  pirate  fleet  ;as  staggering 
along  on  its  homew  ard  course,  many  leagues  distant 
from  its  disappointed  focmen. — When  the  sea  rose 
above  the  deep,  and  he  had  satisfled  himself  that  not 
a  speck  of  sail  was  visible  in  any  quarter  of  the  wa¬ 
tery  horizon,  which  now  spread  far  and  broad  on  every 
side  of  him — then,  and  not  till  then,  did  Ringwood 
quit  the  deck,  which  he  had  paced  throughout  the 
livelong  night,  to  seek  his  cabin,  and  therein  his  mis¬ 
erable  captive. 

(Zb  be  Continued.') 
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The  disastrout  iasue  of  tho  eflfort  to  colonize  Flor  1 
da  by  Rebaut,  had  not  the  effect  as  mif^ht  have  been  ' 
supposed,  to  induce  admiral  Coli^y  to  p^ve  up  any  { 
further  attempt  to  form  a  setlement  iii  that  part  of 
America*  His  situation,  and  that  of  the  Hu|Eruenots, 
became  every  day  more  unsafe  in  France.  The  Hu> 
ipienots,  too  plainly  foresaw  the  approach  of  those 
cruel  persecutions,  which  soon  after  overtook  them. 
The  Spanish  cronista,  Cardenas,  could  see  nothing  in 
this  natural  desire  to  seek  a  refuge  from  the  impend*  ; 
ing  storm,  but  the  prompting  of  Satan  to  spread  the 
abominable  heresies  of  Luther,  or  as  he  pathetically 
expresses  it,  quiriendo  dar  a  nuevo  mundo^  inoeentej 
Nueva  ieeta  mu/ietosa,— **de8iring  to  give  to  an  inno* 
cent  new  world,  a  new  and  malevolent  sect.** 

Rene*  de  Laudonicr  was  engaged  to  return  to  Flori¬ 
da  with  three  vessels,  fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of 
making  another  attempt  to  colonize  it.  One  of  the 
vessels  was  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons ;  one  of 
a  hundred,  and  the  other  of  sixty.  He  was  accompa¬ 
nied  by  Ottigny  as  his  lieutenant,  by  Francois  Le 
Caille  as  subaltern,  and  by  Michael  and  Thomas  Le 
Vaseur  as  pilots.  They  sailed  from  Havre  on  the 
S3d  of  April  15C4. 

'Hiey  entered  the  river  of  May  on  the  20th  of  June, 
and  anchored  in  Port  Royal,  whore  they  found  a  num* 
her  of  Indians,  who  appeared  to  welcome  their  re* 
nm  in  the  most  friendly  manner.  Shortly  after  their 
arrival,  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  country, 
known  by  the  diflerent  names  of  Paraconousi,  Salur> 
bai,  or  Saturioba,  sent  an  ambassador  accompanied 
by  one  hundred  and  twenty  warriors,  to  welcome  the 
adventurers.  These  Indian «  were  tucked  out,  and 
adorned  in  the  most  splendid  and  costly  manner  their 
i  ngenuity  and  wealth  would  enable  them  to  display, 
with  plames  on  their  heads,  necklaces  of  shells,  and 
oraceleta  composed  of  the  teeth  of  fish,  united  by 


silver  links;  they  had  also  about  their  persons  pre* 
cions  stones,  and  around  their  ancles  num  erous  hells 
made  of  gold,  silver  and  copper.  The  sight  of  so  much 
wealthy  or  rather  of  such  indications  of  the  wealth  of 
the  country,  had  the  effect  of  awakening  a  cupidity 
in  the  minds  of  the  colonists  not  very  lavorahle  to 
their  future  success.  Although  they  wore  all  of  the 
reformed  religion,  at  least  in  profession,  the  pro* 
bability  is  that  the  greater  part  were  persons  of  the 
lower  orders,  hired  for  the  purpose  of  making  prepa¬ 
rations  for  the  reception  of  a  better  class  actuated  by 
a  sincere  desire  to  enjoy  their  religious  faith  unmoles¬ 
ted.  The  sober  pursuits  of  industry  were  likely  to 
be  neglected  for  the  more  tempting  prospect  of  acqui¬ 
ring  sudden  wealth,  hy  searching  the  places  vhere 
the  natives  obtained  tlic  precious  metal,  and  which 
they  conceived  must  exist  in  abundance.  It  was  nat- 
I  ural  for  them  to  suppose  they  could  not  be  very  scarce, 
where  such  considerable  quantities  were  found  in  the 
possession  of  those  untaught  savages.  The  desire  to 
go  forth  and  seek  the  mines,  or  engage  in  traffic  with 
the  Indians  became  the  engrossing  passion,  and  was 
the  source  of  distrust  and  jealousy  among  themselves, 
and  of  difficulties  with  the  natives,  w'ho  soon  discov¬ 
ered  their  w’cakness,  'and  with  their  usual  cunning 
endeavored  to  render  it  subservient  to  their  purposes. 

Saturiba  himself  arrived  soon  after  his  ambassa¬ 
dors,  accompanied  by  his  t'vo  sons,  and  preceded  by 
fifty  warriors  with  clubs,  and  twenty  musicians  blow¬ 
ing  with  all  their  might,  on  flutes  made  of  the  cane 
reed,  and  producing  no  verydelcctable  sounds.  The 
chief,  or  cacique,  w  ho  brought  up  the  procession  with 
a  grave  countenance,  was  attended  on  one  side  by  his 
juggler,  on  the  other  by  his  chief  counsellor  and  mas¬ 
ter  of  ceremonies.  He  entered  a  hut  which  had  been 
prepared  for  him,  his  two  sons  with  him,  while  the 
large  body  of  wariors,  more  than  eight  hundred  in 
^  number,  placed  themselves  as  a  guard  on  tlic  outside- 
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This  pomp  mad  ceremony  bespoke  the  great  power  of 
ihe  chief*  who  was  considered  the  greatest  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  holding  upwards  of  thirty  other  ca¬ 
ciques  under  him,  and  among  them  Potanou,  Nusla- 
quam,  and  Onachecum,  whose  dominions  lay  along 
the  sides  of  the  Appalachian  mountains,  the  fabled 
gold  regions  of  the  early  settlements. 

Mons’r  Laudinier,  with  his  principal  officers  ap¬ 
proached  the  temporary  booth,  or  hut,  which  had  been 
prepared  by  the  Indians  for  their  chief,  who  at  the 
same  lime  came  forth  into  the  open  air  with  his  atten¬ 
dants.  After  the  usual  ceremonies,  Le  Caille  who 
had  learned  something  of  the  language  during  the 
former  visit  of  Rebaut,  made  a  long  harangue,  set¬ 
ting  forth  in  the  most  pompous  terms,  the  greatness  of 
the  French  monarch,  and  as  usual  insisting  much  on 
the  disinterested  regard  of  the  white  people  for  their 
red  brethren,  for  whose  benefit  they  had  come  so  great 
adistance,and  concluding  by  making  presents  of  those 
trinkets  which  had  rich  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  Indi¬ 
tes.  The  old  chief  Saturiba,  who  was  reputed  to  be 
upwards  of  a  hundred  years  of  age,  appeared  delight¬ 
ed  with  his  friends,  and  as  a  proof  of  attachment  to 
the  French,  exhibited  a  column  formerly  set  up  by 
Rebaut,  and  which  he  had  adorned  with  flowers, 
boughs  of  laurel  and  of  other  trees.  What  was  more 
acceptable  he  brought  a  good  supply  of  maize,  and 
other  productions  of  the  country.  A  treaty  was  then 
concluded,  by  which,  according  to  diplomatic  phrase, 
they  mutually  agreed  to  form  an  alliance  offensive 
and  defensive,  a  circumstance  which  the  French  com¬ 
mander  afterwards  found  sufficiently  embarrassing. 

The  French  were  generously  aided  by  Saturiba  in 
constructing  their  dwellings,  having  placed  five  hun¬ 
dred  of  his  people  under  their  orders  tor  this  purpose. 
From  the  high  hopes  they  had  conceived  of  their  be¬ 
ing  in  a  country  abounding  with  the  precious  metals, 
as  already  observed,  they  appear  to  have  looked  upon 
the  humble  labors  of  agriculture  with  contempt.  W'e 
have  seen  that  nearly  all  the  first  colonists,  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  from  Virginia  south,  were  deluded  by 
the  most  extravagant  expectations  of  finding  mines  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  that  during  the  first  century,  other 
pursuits  were  in  some  degree  neglected;  afterwards, 
for  a  long  interval,  under  the  influence  of  disappoint¬ 
ment,  their  existence  was  regarded  as  an  idle  fable. 
It  is  only  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  centuiy,  that  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  the  early  accounts  of  the 
Indians  W'ere  founded  on  truth.  These  continually 
represented  the  vicinity  of  the  Appalachian  mountains 
as  the  gold  region,  as  it  is  now  ascertained  to  he  the 
case,  and  perhaps  the  most  extensive  in  the  world. 
The  particles  of  gold  picked  up  in  the  streams,  by  the 
Indians,  or  in  the  W'ashings  of  the  earth,  may  account 
for  the  numerous  pieces  of  virgin  gold,  or  melted  into 
thin  plates,  found  and  worn  as  ornaments  among  the 
natives  and  sought  after  with  so  much  eagerness  by  all 
the  adventurers  to  this  part  of  the  new  world. 

The  French  commander  returned  the  visit  of  the 
chief  at  his  town,  where  the  was  well  received,  and 


readily  promised  to  assist  him  against  Timagoa,  witli 
whom  he  was  at  war.  ARer  this  he  visited  some  of 
the  neighboring  chiefs,  crossing  two  rivers  called  Se- 
quana  and  Sonona,  from  whom  he  met  a  friendly  re¬ 
ception,  and  obtained  some  plates,  or  lamina  of  gold. 
He  was  satisfied  by  this  excursion  that  the  vicinity  of 
the  river  May,  or  St.  Mathew  was  the  most  suitable 
for  permanent  settlement,  the  soil  being  more  fertile 
and  more  conveniently  situated  for  the  golden  traffic 
witli  the  Indians.  On  his  return,  however,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  complete  the  buildings  already  begun,  and 
named  the  place  Fort  Charles,  after  the  reigning  king 
of  France.  The  Indians  by  degrees  became  leas  at¬ 
tentive  in  furnishing  the  French  with  provisions,  eith¬ 
er  from  the  caprice  natural  to  them,  or  because  their 
supply  did  not  greatly  exceed  their  own  wants.  The 
men  were  put  on  short  allowance, — the  country  aflfor- 
ded  plenty  of  game,  but  the  French  were  such  indiffe* 
rent  hunters  that  this  was  of  little  use  to  them.  Two 
small  barques  w^ere  ordered  to  be  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  coasts,  and  ascending  the 
rivers.  In  one  of  these  Ottigni,  with  Le  Caille,  and 
Le  Vaseur,  were  ordered  to  proceed  as  far  as  the 
country  of  a  great  chief  named  Timagoa,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  treaty  with  Saturiba.  The  object  of 
this  was  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  truth  of  reports 
they  had  heard  of  the  great  wealUi  of  that  chief.  In 
the  course  of  a  tew  days  they  reached  the  territories 
of  Timagoa,  and  were  received  in  peace  by  his  sub¬ 
jects,  but  without  the  demonstrations  of  friendship 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  from  others.  ARer  giv¬ 
ing  suitable  presents  inquiries  were  made  respecting 
the  gold  they  were  reported  to  possess,  but  to  the  great 
disappointment  of  the  French,  they  denied  that  thero 
was  any  to  be  had  among  them,  but  oflTerod  to  guide 
Ottigni  to  another  province  possessing  the  detired 
metal  in  abundance.  Ottigni,  entertaining  some  sus¬ 
picion  of  these  people,  determined  to  return  to  Fort 
Charles,  when  one  of  his  soldiers  oflfered  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  guides  and  to  ascertain  the  troth  of  their  in¬ 
formation;  the  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  soldier 
named  Jacque  Ferrier,  was  placed  in  their  hands,  not 
without  serious  charges  to  them  to  attend  to  his  safety, 
Ottigni  resolved  to  wait  the  return  of  his  messenger; 
two  weeks  elapsed  without  hearing  from  him,  on 
which  he  despatched  Le  Vaseur,  with  a  small  party 
in  search  of  him.  These  were  enabled  to  follow  his 
course  to  the  town  of  the  chief  named  Mallava,  the 
vassal  of  another  still  greater  called  Otina,  (signify¬ 
ing  “chief  of  many  chiefs,”)  where  they  were  well 
received.  They  found  the  soldier,  who  had  obtained 
five  pounds  of  gc  U  by  traffic  king  with  the  Indians  fi  r 
the  trinkets  he  had  taken  with  him.  The  chief,  and 
a  number  of  other  Indians,  all  concurred,  on  b<  ing  re¬ 
spectively  questioned,  that  the  Gold  region  was 
within  the  dominions  of  Timagoa  who  was  represen¬ 
ted  as  a  very  powerful  chief,  his  authority  extending 
over  a  great  extent  of  country  and  having  forty  subor¬ 
dinate  chiefs  under  him.  They  represented  the  dis¬ 
trict  inhabited  by  O  ina,  as  extremely  beautiful  and 
fertile,  abounding  in  the  metal,  they  were  in  pursuit 
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bnt  Uiat  he  had  many  encmiea,  the  principal  of  whom  jent  time,  forms  an  important  article  of  food  with  the 
was  Saturiba.  On  the  return  of  La  Vaseur,  Ottigni  Seminoles. 

made  his  way  back  to  the  Fort  to  give  an  account  of  c,  .  •  i.  •  ^  i  /.  « 

.  ..  •  u  u  j  I  Salunba  having  been  informed  of  the  attempt  of  tlw* 

the  diacovencs  he  had  made.  ^  .. 

French  to  form  an  intimacy  between  his  enemies,  Otina, 

In  the  mean  time,  Laodoniar  was  visited  by  two  In-  and  Timagoa,  the  Chiefs  already  mentioned,  whose 
dians,  sent  by  a  neighboring  caciqao,  to  welcome  the  I  territories  lay  higfier  up  the  country,  and  near  the  moun- 
arrival  of  the  French.  From  these  he  learned,  that  ha|ng^  t,j»came  jealous  of  his  new  friends,  and  sent  a 
h  ere  were  two  beaided  men,  w*ilh  two  different  chiefs,  |  formal  embassy  to  the  Fort,  announcing  ihai  he  was 
ramed  Onacliaqueca  and  Matheaca.  Believing  them  then  making  preparations  fora  great  inroad  against  the 
to  be  Christians  in  captivity,  Laudonier  employed  some  I  territories  of  these  Chiefs,  and  demanding  the  aid  of 
Indians  to  go  to  the  places  where  they  were,  and  to  the  French,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  This 
make  templing  offers  of  ransom,  if  the  men  werebroughl  jdid  notsnit  the  views  of  Laudonier,  w’ho  was  now  es- 

to  the  Fort.  Sometime  after  this  the  messengers  re- itremely  anxious  to  establish  a  friendly  intcrcouise  s  ith 
turned  with  the  two  white  men,  in  a  state  of  nudity!  the  supposed  possessors  of  the  gold  mines.  He  ex- 
like  the  Indians,  with  very  long  beards,  and  their  hair  jeused  himself  to  the  messengers  as  well  as  he  could, 
reaching  to  their  knees.  They  declared  themselves  I  declaring  that  a  part  of  his  people  had  returned  to 
Spaniards,  who  had  been  wrecked  on  the  Point  of  Prance  in  the  vessel  which  had  been  dispatched,  that 
Florida,  and  had  been  fifieen  years  with  the  Indians,  I  in  consequence,  he  was  in  no  condition  to  aid  him  at 
with  whose  modes  of  living  they  had  become  so  much  I  present,  but  if  the  march  could  be  delayed  for  a  few 
accustomed,  that  it  was  some  time  before  they  could  j  months,  he  w'ould  by  that  time  receive  reinforcements, 
use  the  food  and  clothing  of  civilized  people.  It  ap-  which  would  enable  him  to  take  the  field  to  more  ad- 
peared  from  their  account,  that  they  were  the  only  sur-  vantage.  Saturiba  was  much  displeased  with  this  in- 
vivors,  with  Ihc  exception  of  two  or  three  seamen  who  stance  of  bad  faith,  and  without  furtlier  delay,  proceed- 
had  married  natives,  of  a  considerable  number  w’recked  ed  to  collect  his  warriors,  and  those  of  his  allies,  ma- 
on  the  Florida  Keys.  The  others  had  been  sacrificed,  king  his  rendezvous,  the  vicinity  of  the  Fort.  Tlie 
one  by  one,  annually,  by  the  Great  cacique  Carlos,  to  French  commander  was  net  a  little  uneasy  at  this  for- 
the  demon  whom  he  sought  to  appease,  rather  than  midable  assemblage,  and  when  Saturiba  approached 
worship,  in  order  to  procure  good  crops  and  favor-  the  Fort,  he  sent  him  word  that  he  could  not  peruiil  him 
able  seasons.  The  residence  of  this  Chief,  w’as  forty  to  enter  with  more  than  twenty  of  his  followers.  The 
or  fifty  miles  from  the  Point,  (perhaps  near  Charlotte  Chief  accordingly  made  his  entry  w  ith  that  limited 
harbor,)  and  he  was  considered  the  most  powerful  inthe  jnumbei,  and  was  leceived  with  every  demonstration  of 
South.  Hit  people  were  represented,  as  having  many  respect.  In  a  set  speech,  he  reproved  the  French  com- 
gold  and  silver  ornaments,  which  they  displayed  on  mander  with  his  avant  of  good  faith,  in  not  fulfilling 
these  festive  occasions;  but  as  their  were  no  mines,  the  treaty,  while  Laudonier  repeated  his  excuses, made 
this  wealth  was  probably  obtained  from  wTecks,  or  in  very  fair  promises,  and  offered  to  act  as  a  mediator 
part  by  traffic  with  the  northern  nations.  The  Span-  [between  Saturiba  and  his  enemies.  But  this  did  not 
iards  confirmed  the  account  given  hy  the  Indians,  of  suit  the  plans  of  the  offendeo  savage,  who  retired  in 
gold  possessed  hy  Otina  and  Timagoa,  whose  domin-  silence,  concealing  his  displeasure.  On  joining  his 
ions  lay  along  the  foot  of  the  Appalachian  mountains,  people  and  the  allies,  he  proceeded  to  make  prepara- 
They  ha  l  not  visited  the  gold  region  themselves,  but  tions  for  his  warlike  expedition,  without  the  aid  of  the 
declared  that  such  was  the  universal  belief  of  the  In*  French.  Standing  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  the  war- 
dians.  A  trade  in  dates  and  a  particular  kind  of  riors  and  chiefs,  and  performing  a  variety  of  curious 
root,  was  carried  on  from  the  dominions  of  CarUs,  with  ceremonies,  he  immediately  commenced  his  march 
the  other  tribes.  The  supposed  dates  were  probably  against  his  enemies.  This  was  affected  w  ith  so  much 
pci simmons,  which  are  very  abundant  and  of  a  supe*  secrecy  and  rapidity,  that  he  entered  their  territory, 
rior  quality  in  Florida;  when  dried  in  the  ^orm  of  cakes,  destroyed  one  of  their  principal  towns,  killed  a  consid- 
I’ley  have  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  dried  date,  and  enable  number,  and  brought  in  many  captives,  some  of 
will  keep  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  The  far-  j  them,  as  usual,  destineii  to  undergo  the  most  cruel  tor- 
aeiout  root  is  probably  the  Conti,  which  at  the  pres-  tures. 
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An  Address  delivered  before  the  Wirt  Institute’ 

Pittsburgh^  Pa;,  By  Walter  H.  Lowrie,  Esq. 

“History  is  philosophy,  teaching  by  example.” — 

1  mean  that  philosophy  makes  use  of  the  history  of  the 
past,  in  teaching  us  what  will  he  the  history  of  the  fu¬ 
ture,  and  how  we  may  profit  by  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  are  placed.  Our  knowledge  of  physical  laws 
arises  from  our  observation  of  the  connections  whmh 
exist  httween  antecedent  and  consequent  In  the  mate* 
rial  world. 

From  these  laws,  thus  ascertained,  we  judge  w’hat 
may  happen  in  the  material  world — What  danger  im¬ 
pends;  and  what  good  or  evil  is  betokened  by  atmos¬ 
pherical  changes,  and  by  other  circumstances.  If  we 
are  but  indiffefently  acquainted  with  these  laws,  our 
judnrment  of  what  is  to  happen,  through  their  influence, 
will  be  very  uncertain. 

So  it  is  in  the  moral  world.  Our  knowledge  of  his¬ 
tory  will  serve  us  but  a  poor  purpose,  if  it  does  not  en¬ 
able  us  to  form  some  Judgement  of  the  future — if  w*e 
are  not  able  to  use  it  as  our  magnetic  needle  to  guide 
us,  at  least  in  approximation,  to  the  point  of  our  de¬ 
sires.  Like  the  needle,  it  may  have  some  variation, 
and  we  may  not  be  able  to  discover  the  cause  of  it,  but 
like  it,  to  be  useful,  its  variations  must  be  small,  else 
our  historical  wisdom  may  but  lead  us  astray,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  landing  us  in  the  peaceful  haven  that  we 
seek,  we  may  be  dashed  against  the  rocks  ot  Scylla, 
or  engulphed  in  the  whirlpool  of  Charybdis  As  we 
know*  that  in  the  material  world,  with  the  same  antece* 
dent,  or  the  same  set  of  antecedents,  we  have  always  the 
same  consequents,  so  in  the  moral  world,  we  believe 
that  the  same  causes  will  always  produce  the  same  ef¬ 
fects. 

That  it  does  not  always  seem  to  be  so,  arises  from 
our  imperfect  knowledge  of  these  causes,  and  of  all  I 
the  circumstances  connected  with  them.  To  judge  of 
he  future  hy  any  particular  past  event,  our  knowledge 


of  this  past  event,  must  bo  full  and  minute,  otherwise 
our  judgment  w  ill  be  erroneous.  The  past  event  mus* 
be  viewed  in  all  its  relations — with  reference  to  all  the 
circumstances,  which^ preceded  and  accompanied  it,  and 
in  any  way  influenced  or  modifled  its  existence.  These 
circumstances  we  shall  not  to  compare  with  the  cir- 
circumstances  w  hich  exist  in  our  ow'n  days,  and  to  draw 
the  desired  inference.  We  thus  acquire  the  knowl¬ 
edge,  not  merely  of  a  historical  fact,  but  of  the  canses 
which  produced  it.  We  learn  that  a  particular  ago 
gave  birth  to  a  splendid  constellation  of  mighty  ge¬ 
niuses,  and  we  learn  the  causes  which  called  forth  their 
talents.  We  learn  that  a  great  revolution  has  taken 
place;  and  wo  learn  also,  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  happened.  We  learn  that  a  nation  has  e risen 
into  notice,  or  been  w’ipcd  out  of  existence;  and  we 
learn,  also,  the  causes  which  produced  the  mighty  ef* 
feet. 

History,  thus  philosophically  studied.  Is  of  great 
practical  utility.  It  is  our  polar  star,  day  and  night, 
summer  and  winter,  always  occupying  .the  same  posi¬ 
tion,  in  the  heavens;  and,  w  hen  it  gives  forth  its  light, 
guiding  us  w'ith  unerring  certainty.  It  enables  us  to 
guide  our  vessel  in  happy  seas,  with  favorible  winds, 
secure  from  the  rocks  and  storms  which  ruined  others, 
and  teaches  us  to  even  make  the  w*reck  oi  other  ves¬ 
sels,  the  landmark  by  which  to  guide  our  own  through 
I  dangerous  channels, 

But,  when  history  is  carelessly  read,  or  studied  as  a 
I  mere  record  of  passing  events,  it  can  cast  no  light  up- 
I  on  the  prospect  before  us;  or  if  it  does,  it  may  be  as  the 
ignis  fatus  to  lead  us  astray  among  the  sw'arnps  and 
quagmires  ot  the  desert.  If  we  wish  to  make  use  of 
the  history  of  ancient  nations  as  a  guide  ia  the 
conduct  of  modern  states,  w’e  must  study  iheir 
civil,  social,  and  religious  institutions,  their  habits  and 
modes  of  thinking,  their  occupations  and  movements, 
their  morals  and  literature,  their  wart  and  revolutions. 
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their  rite,  prof^rett,  and  decline.  Of  some  of  these 
nations,  we  know  only  that  they  existed,  and  were  ex¬ 
terminated.  Others  occupy  a  larger  space  on  the  page 
of  history,  and  we  haxe  full  and  instructive  accounts 
of  their  route  and  their  ruin,  and  thus  we  are  enabled 
to  keep  clear  of  the  dangers  that  beset  their  course, 
and  to  avoid  the  seas  in  which  their  vessels  foundered. 

There  is  a  characteristic  of  ancient  nations  that  is 
well  worth  our  observation,  and  w’hich  it  becomes  my 
duty,  in  this  address,  particularly  to  notice.  1  mean 
their  instability.  By  this  term,  1  allude,  not  merely 
to  the  duration  of  their  institutions,  but  to  the  very  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  splendor  with  which  they  shone  in 
different  periods;  and  to  the  frequent  and  sudden  chang¬ 
es  in  their  form  of  government.  And  in  speaking  of 
their  duration,  I  mean  their  duration  as  a  State,  and 
not  merely  as  a  distinct  tribe  or  race  of  people.  Thus, 
I  would  not  speak  of  the  Israelites,  as  a  state,  at  the 
commencement  of  their  history,  in  the  time  of  their 
great  ancestor,  Jacob  or  Abraham,  nor  now,  though 
there  are  millions  of  them  in  existence,  known  as  a 
distinct  people.  But  1  would  speak  of  them  as  a  state, 
from  the  time  of  tlieir  exodus  from  Egypt,  under  their 
great  leader,  Moses,  till  the  final  destruction  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  by  Titus. 

In  illustrating  this  instability  of  which  I  speak,  I 
am  constrained  to  be  brief,  as  1  wish  to  leave  myself 
time  to  explain,  with  some  degree  of  distinctness,  its 
causes.  We  shall  then  be  able  to  judge,  whether  the 
same  causes  exist  in  the  present  day,  and  if  they  do, 
whether  their  operation  is  not  abundantly  counteracted 
by  the  more  powerful  influences. 

The  Assyrians  were  at  one  time,  undoubtedly,  a  pow* 
erful  nation.  Their  history  is  by  some  carried  back 
to  the  days  of  Nimrod,  more  than  twenty -two  centuries 
before  the  Christian  ear.  It  is  certain  that  Nimrod  did 
lay  the  foundation  for  an  empire  in  the  country  after¬ 
wards  occupied  by  the  Assyrians.  But  that  it  was  the 
Assyrian  Empire,  cannot  be  known.  It  is  said  that 
Nimrod  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ninus  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  oi  his  kingdom,  and  that  Ninus  was  succeed¬ 
ed  by  Semiramis,  so  celebrated  in  history  or  story. — 
But  whether  either  Ninus  or  Semiramis  ever  existed, 
is  excedi ngly  problematical,  vouched  for  only  on  the 
apochryphal  authority  of  Diadorus  Siculus.  If  the  lat¬ 
ter  did  live  in  that  day,  it  is  certain  that  she  nevor  per¬ 
formed  the  marvelous  feats,  that  are  attributed  to  her. 
For  fourteen  centuries  afterwards,  the  history  of  Assyria 
is  not  known  even  to  fable.  Thence  we  find  it  strug¬ 
gling  along  through  near  two  and  a  half  centuiies, 
from  about  seven  hundred  and  seventy,  to  five  hundred 
and  thirty  -six  years  B.  C.,  sometimes  united  under 
one  sovereign,  sometimes  governed  by  two,  one  at  Bab- 1 
ylon,  the  other  at  Nineveh.  Sometimes  Babylon,  and 
sometimes  Nineveh  in  the  ascendant.  Now  one  sway-  j 
ing,  and  now  another  swaying  its  sceptre.  Now  we 
find  it  retiring  before  the  power  of  Egypt,  and  again 
triumphing  over  it.  At  one  time  holding  in  subjection 
all  the  surrounding  nations,  and  at  another,  confined 
within  the  limits  of  Babylon  itself— and  at  last,  in 


the  year  five  hundred  and  thirty-six,  before  Christ, 
yielding  up  its  national  existence  to  the  power  of  Cy. 
rus,  and  becoming  an  appendage  of  the  Persian  Em, 
pire.  Some  claim  for  it  a  period  of  sixteen  esnturieg 
Heradotus  allows  it  five;  It  is  not  known  to  history 
half  so  long. 

With  ancient  Egypt,  our  acquaintance  is  nearly  as 
limited  ns  with  Assyria.  We  know  that  it  experienced 
equal  changes  of  condition.  It  was  know’n  to  Abraham 
nearly  nineteen  centuries  before  Christ,  and  it  was 
made  a  part  of  the  Persian  Empire  by  Cyrus,  five 
hundred  and  twenty-four  years  before  Christ,  and  was 
afterw’ards  conquered  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
again  by  the  Romans. 

Lydia  was  once  a  powerful  nation;  but  the  lapse 
of  two  centuries  closed  its  existence,  when  it  too  was 
united  to  Persia  by  Cyrus,  during  the  reign  of  its  fa. 
inous  Croesus. 

The  history  of  ancient  Persia,  extends  through  about 
two  centuries,  from  its  rise  to  notice  under  Cyrus,  till 
it  w’as  swallowed  up  by  the  vast  empire  of  the  Macedoni¬ 
ans,  established  by  Alexander. 

Macedonia  first  rose  into  notice  and  importance  un¬ 
der  Philip,  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Christ. 
It  acquired  its  greatest  pow  er  under  his  son,  Alexan¬ 
der  the  Great.  After  his  dea^h  it  was  reduced  to  its 
ancient  limits.  And  finally,  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  years  before  Christ,  it  was  conquered  by  the  Ho. 
mans,  under  the  command  of  Paulus  iEmilius,  and  its 
name  was  soon  forgotten,  or  remembered  only  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Philip  and  Alexander  its  great  Masters. 
I  might  refer  to  the  Phoenicians,  and  Carthagenians, 
and  other  nations,  but  lime  will  not  permit.  I  can 
speak  in  addition,  only  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Traces  of  the  history  of  the  Greeks  are  found  as  far 
back  as  eighteen  hundred  years  before  our  eia,  and 
eighteen  hundred  years  more,  still  finds  their  descend¬ 
ants  occupying  the  same  territory.  But  theirs  is  not 
the  history  of  a  state,  but  of  8e\  eral  cities,  occupied 
by  kindred  tribes,  and  each  governed  by  its  ow  n  rulers. 
Such  W’as  Uieir  condition  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war,  near  twelve  hundred  years  before  Christ,  and  such 
it  continued,  until  they  w  ere  subjected  to  the  power  of 
Macedonia,  by  Philip,  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
years  before  Christ.  It  was  after  the  Persian  w  ar  that 
the  Grecian  people  arose  to  their  greatest  celebrity.— 
It  is  true,  that  before  that  time,  they  bad  proved  their 
bravery;  philosophy  had  began  to  be  studied,  the  laws 
of  So^on  and  Lycurgus  were  published,  and  Homer, 
and  Hesiod,  and  Orpheus,  had  sung ;  and  their  sev¬ 
en  sages  had  lived,  and  died,  and  their  wisdom  with 
them.  But  it  was  not  until  nearly  a  century  after¬ 
wards,  that  their  literary  era  commenced.  No  period 
can  be  assigned  to  the  duration  of  ancient  Greece,  be¬ 
cause  it  never  had  any  existence  as  one  state.  Athens, 
Sparta,  Corinth — each  city  w’as  a  state,  and  claimed  ju¬ 
risdiction  over  its  adjoining  territory.  Each  h  ad  a  form 
of  government,  peculiar  to  itself,  varying  from  absolute 
despotism,  to  pure  democracy.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  there  could  be  no  stability.  Their  internal 
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were  unparal Idled.  Theii  rivalry’  towards 
each  other,  caused  almost  perpetual  wars.  Jii  the  ear¬ 
lier  age«  of  their  history,  they  generally  made  common 
cause  against  foreign  invasion.  But  even  this  could 
not  be  effected,  .when  it  was  necessary  to  save  them 
from  the  encroachment  of  Philip.  Four  hundred 
and  ninety  years  before  Christ,  they  resisted  success¬ 
fully  the  milli(»n8  of  Persia — three  hundred  and  thir¬ 
ty  five  years  before  Christ,  they  yielded  to  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  Macedonia, 

No  ancient  nation  has  occupied  so  large  a  place  in 
histoiy  as  Rome  and  no  one  has  enjoyed  so  much 
stability  in  its  institutions.  Its  history  commences 
with  the  building  of  the  city,  seven  and  a  half  cen¬ 
turies  before  Christ.  It  is  not  easily  to  fix  the  peri¬ 
od  ot  termination.  It  is  generally  carried  down  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  But  this 
is  long  after  it  ceases  to  be  the  history  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  It  i  s  rather  the  history  of  Rome’s  barbari¬ 
an  army ;  the  history  cf  the  effects  following  the  Ro¬ 
man  sway ;  the  history  of  the  empire  of  Roman  law’s 
and  Roman  literature,  perhaps  indeed  we  may  say,  of 
Grecian  laws  and  Grecian  literature.  One  of  the  no¬ 
blest  remains  of  the  Empire  is  its  code  of  law's,  and 
this  w  as  compiled  at  Constantinople,  long  after  the 
division  of  the  empire,  and  principally  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Tustinian  who,  perhaps  never  saw  Rome.  It 
is  probable  that  it  was  more  the  work  of  Grecian  than 
of  Homan  genius. 

But  it  may  be  interesting  to  take  a  passing  notice 
of  the  frequent  fluctuations  of  this  mighty  empire 
in  its  gradual  rise  and  decline.  And  hero  it  is  my  du¬ 
ty  to  remark,  that  for  many  of  niy  thoughts  on  this 
subject,  1  am  much  indebted  to  thelearned  Chautan- 
briand.  At  first  the  walls  of  their  city  limited  its  ju¬ 
risdiction,  and  then  kings  governed  it.  For  tw  o-hun¬ 
dred  and  lorty-five  years  the  form  of  goveinmcnt  w’as 
a  monarchy,  subject  to  the  restraints  of  an  aristocratic 
senate.  Durinjj  this  period  it  slowly  advanced  till  it 
became  the  head  of  the  Latin  confederacy.  For  four 
hundred  and  eighty  two  years  afterw’ards  it  was  call¬ 
ed  a  republic,  though  for  more  than  one  hundred 
yeais  of  this  time  it  was  really  and  merely  an  aris¬ 
tocracy.  This  was  a  glorious  period  for  the  Roman 
people.  It  is  true  that  (in  A.  U.  3C5)  the  city  was 
taken  and  burnt  by  the  Gauls,  but  it  w’as  soon  re¬ 
built.  Encouraged  by  their  republican  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  they  showed  themselves  a  bold,  manly  and 
ambitious  people,  rising  above  every  difficulty,  and 
surmounting  every  obstacle  to  their  onw’ard  progress. 
As  their  form  of  government  became  more  democrat¬ 
ic  the  national  energy  increased.  And  even  while 
torn  with  internal  dissensions,  their  generals  abroad 
were  adding  new  nations  to  their  growing  empire. 
Italy,  Spain,  Gaul,  Greece,  and  Macedonia,  the 
Islands  of  the  Mediteranean,  and  part  of  Africa , yield¬ 
ed  to  its  arms.  In  a  great  part  of  this  period  its  in¬ 
ternal  disorders  w’crc  great.  It  w’as  the  aristocracy 
struggling  to  retain  their  power,  and  increase  it,  or 
the  mass  of  the  people  contending  for  political  equal¬ 


ity,  w’hich  they  were  not  qualified  to  use,  or  compe¬ 
tent  to  maintain. 

In  the  ago  of  Augustus,  Rome  had  risen  to  its 
greatest  splendor  in  arms  and  in  literature.  Then 
commenced  the  imperial  pov^er.  At  first  it'professco 
to  receive  its  authority  from  the  Senate,  and  to  be 
guided  by  its  mandates.  But,  in  tact,  the  Senate  had 
lost  its  independence.  The  wishes  of  the  Emperor 
w’cre  by  it  enacted  into  laws.  His  choice  guided 
their  votes  in  the  election  of  his  successor.  The  suc¬ 
cession  was  practically  hereditary :  at  first  the  army 
W’as  composed  of  unpaid  Roman  citizens;  utider  the  em¬ 
perors  it  consisted  of  hired  barbarians,  at  the  death  of 
Nero,  the  army  claimed  that,  as  the  emperor  was  their 
general,  they  had  a  right  to  choose  him.  The  Senate 
resisted,  hut  success  was  with  the  most  powerful. 
The  empire  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  Roman  peo¬ 
ple  to  a  barbarian  army.  Sometimes  there  w'ero 
many  emperors  at  the  same  time.  One  chosen  by  the 
Senate,  and  others  by  different  divisions  of  the  army. 
The  claim  to  the  empire  was  no  longer  hereditary. 
The  restraint  of  the  senate  ceased.  With  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  army  the  impel  ial  power  was  absolute. 
The  electors  were  barbarians,  and  many  of  their  gen¬ 
erals.  At  one  time  a  Greek,  next  an  African,  now’  an 
Assyrian,  now  an  Arab,  now  a  Roman,  now  a  Goth, 
claimed  the  title  and  exercised  the  functions  of  Roman 
emperor.  During  this  period  it  w’as  not  Rome  nor 
Roman  citizens  that  governed.  The  most  liberal  gen¬ 
eral  was  made  master  of  the  Roman  people.  The 
purple  was  bestowed  on  the  highest  bidder.  The 
offices  of  the  republic,  instituted  for  the  preservation 
of  lilierty,  were  made  instruments  of  despotism,  being 
filled  w  ith  the  favorites  of  the  emperor,  who  w’ere  ap¬ 
pointed  by  himself,  and  became  ministers  of  his  will. 
The  army  by  its  divisions  lost  its  power.  Being  too 
poor  to  buy  his  election,  each  emperor  had  to  fight  his 
way  to  the  throne.  Soon  the  empire  was  divided  into 
Western  and  Eastern,  or  Roman  and  Byzantine.  The 
imperial  title  again  become  hereditary  and  its  power 
thcorctic’ally,  as  it  had  long  been  practically  absolute, 
or  it  W’as  bestowed  by  the  eunuchs  of  the  palace  and 
divested  by  the  assassins  dagger.  The  strength  of 
each  division  continued  to  diminish  until  the  empire  of 
the  cast  was  destroyed  by  the  Tuiks,  and  that  of  the 
wrest  divided  among  its  barbarian  ccnqiierorF. 

To  the  eye  of  the  pliilosopner,  the  decline  of  the 
empire  was  visible  even  in  the  days  of  Agustus.  The 
very  extensiveness  oi  its  dominions,  and  the  incongru-  ' 
ousness  of  dts  parts  gave  token  of  it  upproaehing  dis¬ 
solution,  and  demanded  the  establishment  of  the  im¬ 
perial  power.  Like  the  vencmblo  oak  which  had 
laised  high  its  head,  and  spread  wide  its  branches, 
and  whose  trunk  had  been  nourished  by  the  sunshine 
and  the  show  ers,  and  beaum  by  the  storms  of  seven 
centuries  and  a  halt,  its  ^ory  waa  soon  to  fade.  De¬ 
cay  had  begun  its  w’ork.  The  rot  was  at  the  core. 
And  though  it  might  at  each  return  of  spring,  send 
forth  new  sprouts,  'and  spread  wider  its  branches,  and 
still  piescnt  a  fair  exterior,  yet  the  work  of  desliuc- 
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lion  was  on  within.  Now  a  leaf,  ami  now  a 

branch  tallf,  or  ia  lorn  from  the  lofty  stem.  Another 
and  another  follow,  as  storm  after  storm  beat  against 
it,  ami  at  lail  the  trunk  itself,  struck  by  a  northern 
blast,  snaps  assunder,  or  is  torn  up  by  the  roots. 

This  history  sketch  will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate 
the  absence  of  permanency  in  the  states  of  antiquity 
and  the  constant  fluclations  in  both  their  internal  and 
external  condition.  Many  of  them  present  themselves 
to  our  sight  like  a  ship  tossed  upon  a  boisterous  sea. 
Now  steadily  advancing  in  the  face  of  opposing 
storms,  now'  yielding  to  their  force,  now  rising  high 
upon  the  billow’s  crest,  now  sinking  deep  into  its 
trough ;  again  majestically  rising,  perhaps  to  a  still 
higher  point,  until  at  last  advancing  or  retiring  it 
sinks  beneath  the  ocean’s  wave,  or  is  hid  from  our 
sight  in  the  midst  of  contending  elements.  One  ri¬ 
ses  to  our  view  like  a  meteor  shooting  to  the  zenith, 
with  a  splendor  that  attracts  universal  notice,  and  daz¬ 
zles  every  eye,  and  then  giadually  sinks  with  still 
decreasing  lustre,  until  it  is  lost  beneath  the  distant 
horizon.  Another,  as  Macedonia  under  Alexander, 
rises  with  the  velocity  and  brilliancy  of  a  rocket  to 
its  highest  eniincnce,  leaving  its  pathway  sparkling 
w  iih  light,  and  then  bursts  into  a  thousand  fragments, 
each  in  its  descent  giving  forth  a  feeble  raj,  but  soon 
becoming  lost  in  the  darkness  that  succeeds  the  glare 
of  the  ascent. 

I  proceed  now  to  consider  the  causes  of  this  insta¬ 
bility  of  ancient  nations. 

In  some  ancient  n-ations  we  think  w’C  can  discover 
that  precocity  which  in  man  often  extinguishes  un¬ 
common  genius,  in  others,  the  gradual  advance  of 
youth  and  decay  of  ago.  'Fliis  may  be  imaginary  but 
it  is  sustained  us  an  analogy.  Sometimes  a  naMon  s 
march  is  onward,  with  the  energy  and  force  of  the 
Goths  joshing  down  upon  the  Roman  Empire;  but  it 
may  become  weaiy  of  its  pursuits  and  cease  to  be  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  same  objects.  Re  it  party  dissensions, 
or  cominere,  or  arts,  or  war,  or  glory,  they  may  ali 
ceaso  to  call  forth  the  national  vigor.  Sometimes  tlie 
national  mind  moves  as  a  torrent  in  a  particular  diiec- 
lion,  hut  presently,  as  it  tired  of  the  turmoil,  it  seems 
to  stop  in  its  progress,  presenting  to  the  eye  an  eddy, 
in  which  its  course  can  scareelyhe  discerned.  Now  all 
aw  ake,  to  watch  for  every  token  ef  change  in  tlie  poli¬ 
tical  atmosphere,  and  guard  against,  or  take  advantage 
of  the  storm,  and  discover  evil  even  in  the  stillness 
and  quiet  that  reigns  around  them  :  again  the  dangei 
is  disregarded,  though  the  air  is  darkened  with  clouds, 
big  with  storms  and  full  charged  with  coming  evil, 
and  the  heavens  are  trembling  with  the  rolling  thun¬ 
der, 

“Threatening  such  change  as  do  the  awful  freaks 
Of  summer  lightning  cre  the  tempest  br.!ak8.” 

They  care  not,  or  believe  not,  “  quanto  impcnduct 
pio^eola  urbi,  quanto  trmpfsios  civitati.” 

The  instability  of  ancient  states  is  to  be  traced 
principally  to  their  religion,  and  morals,  and  habits — 
to  the  internal  defects  in  their  structure,  to  the  igno¬ 


rance  of  the  people  and  of  their  rulers,  to  their  propen¬ 
sity  for  war,  and  to  their  internal  dissensions. 

The  religion  of  the  ancients  was  the  offspring  of 
their  morals.  As  they  advanced  in  prosperity  they 
increased  in  luxury,  and  grew'  more  depraved  in  their 
morals.  The  stars  of  heaven  were  found  too  inauU 
mate  to  guide  their  various  pursuits,  direct  tlieir  plea- 
siires  and  preside  over  their  destiny.  Other  ohjecia 
of  creation  partook  of  too  little  passion,  and  afforded 
too  little  play  to  their  corrupt  fancies,  to  be  alone  tl,e 
objects  of  their  worship.  They  made  gods  of  dead 
heroes,  or  dead  anything.  They  attributed  to  ihern 
such  actions,  qualities,  and  passions,  good  or  bad,  as 
accorded  with  their  taste.  Each  nation  had  its  thou, 
sand  gods  or  more,  not  the  creators  of  the  world  or 
anything  in  it,  but  tlie  creatures  of  their  vices  and  the 
companions  and  abettors  of  their  depraved  practicci; 
t  ish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  the  kitchen’s  sacred  brood, 
Which  Egypt  keeps  for  W'orship,  not  for  food. 
Amphibkus  hybrid  things,  that  died  as  men. 
Drowned,  hanged,  impaled,  to  rise  as  god’s  again, 
Those  monster  gods  before  whose  shrines  men  fell, 
Deities  framed  in  jest,  as  if  to  try 
How'  far  gross  man  can  vulgarise  the  sky. 

How  far  the  same  low  fancy  that  combines 
Into  a  drove  of  brutes,  yon  zodiac’s  signs. 

Can  turn  that  heaven  itself  into  a  place 
Of  sainted  sin,  and  deified  disgrace. 

Their  modes  of  w’orship  corresponded  with  the 
character  of  the  deities  which  they  invented,  and  the 
corniplion  of  the  worshippers,  with  the  corrupiion  of 
the  god.  The  gross  impurity  of  ancient  nations  can 
scarcely  be  imagined  by  those  who  have  not  examin¬ 
ed  the  subject.  Their  Lupeicalia,  ludi  Floralvs  and 
Race hanalia,  their  feasts  tf  Ceres  and  of  Cj  bele,  their 
Kottythia,  and  Aphordisie,  were  all  feasts  in  honor  of 
the  gods  and  goddesses,  loo  shameful  to  be  described, 
and  there  w’ere  other  customs  and  practices  which  dare 
not  be  alluded  to  before  a  modern  audience.  When 
the  gods  required  such  sacrifices  of  all  the  decencies 
of  life,  it  is  not  to  be  w  ondered  at  that  they  w  ould,  at 
times,  require  to  be  propitiated  by  the  sacrifice  of  hu¬ 
man  viclions.  This  was  a  common  offering  among 
the  Pliolnicians,  Carihagenian^,  Syrians,  Arabs,  and 
Egyptians,  and  its  existence  continued  among  the 
(ireeks,  and  the  Romans,  even  in  their  brightest  days. 
This  was  not  the  religion  merely  of  the  ignorant. 
Their  philosophers,  Plaionic,  Epicurean,  Cyn’c,  and 
Stoic,  taught  its  precepts,  and  cry oy erf  its  corrupt  riles. 
Their  laws  too,  added  their  sanction. 

If  virtue  and  morality  existed  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  in  their  days  of  glory,  it  was  not  among 
their  philosophers,  but  among  the  humble  and  unpre¬ 
tending  pleboians,  whose  names  are  not  known  to  hit- 
lory.  Even  the  philosophic  Cicero,  calls  those  se¬ 
vere  fathers,  “ferrei  sunt  isti  patres,”  who  would  thus 
rebuke  tlieir  sons — Curte  in  istam  vicinitatum  meretri- 
eiam  contuhuisti?  Cur  illicehris  eognitis  non  refugU* 
ti?  Cur  alienaroailam  mulierem  no>ti1  Again  we  hear 
him  justifying  the  corruptions  of  the  age  and 
pleading  in  its  favor  the  customs  of  their  ancestort 
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anJ  lha  sanction  of  the  laws.  “  Si  quis  est,  qui  eliam 
merctririis  amoribus  inierdictum  juvenluti  pulet,  ille 
entquiJcm  valdesoverus  ;abborrel  non  modo  ab  hujus 
jeculi  licentia,  verum  etiam  a  inajorum  consuetudiiip; 
aique  concessis.  Quando  enim  hoc  non  factum  est? 
quando  reprehensuml  quando  non  permissumi  quatl 

doniqoe  fuit  nt  quod  licet  non  liceret  Here  we  liave 
the  arguments  of  the  advocate,  the  principles  of  the 
philosopher,  the  customs  of  the  country  and  the  laws 
of  the  land,  supporting  the  corruptions  of  the  age. 

This  corruption  was  found  as  manifest  in  political  as 
ia  social  life.  It  was  exhibited  in  the  sale  of  oflices  to 
jhe  highest  bidder,  in  the  mercenary  spirit  of  the  prov¬ 
incial  governors  and  in  the  oppression  of  the  tax  gath¬ 
erer.  It  is  proved  by  nearly  every  page  of  Cicero,  of 
Tacitus,  and  of  Livy. 

It  <rave  rise  to  and  was  increased  by  their  public  games , 
their  gladiatorial  shows,  the  circus  and  the  theatre. 
It  was  the  delight  of  both  sexes  to  attend  these  exhibi¬ 
tions.  They  cared  not  that  their  fellow  being  was  torn 
to  pieces  before  their  eyes,  by  wild  beasts;  they  were 
satisfied  if  he  fought  bravely.  Even  woman  saw  with¬ 
out  a  shudder  the  barbarian  gladiator  spill  at  her  feet 
the  heart’s  blood  of  his  countryman  for  her  amusement; 
and  was  pleased  if  the  latter  defended  himself  expertly, 
and  fell  gracefully  to  the  ground.  She  eared  not  for 
his  present  pain,  or  for  the  thoughts  of  home  that  rend 
him  as  he  dies.  She  looks  without  a  tear  as, 

“He  leans  upon  his  hand — his  manly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony. 

And  his  drooped  head  sinks  gradually  low — 

And  through  his  side  the  last  drops,  ebbing  slow. 
From  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy,  one  by  one 
Like  the  first  of  a  thunder  shower,  and  now. 

The  arena  swims  around  him — he  is  gone. 

He  reck’d  not  of  the  life  he  lost,  no:  prize. 

But  where  his  rude  liut  by  the  Danube  lay. 

Then  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play, 
'^'Acrewas  their  Dacian  mother — he,  their  sire 
Butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday — 

All  this  rushed  with  his  blood.” 

Men  and  women  witnessed  tliousands  of  such  games 
and  rejoiced  as  would  a  modern  huntsman  when  the 
fox  is  taken.  All  the  public  exhibitions  accord  with 
and  prove  the  tastes  and  vices  of  the  age.  They  had 
no  desire  for  intellectual  delights.  Here  and  there,  in 
the  long  vista  of  2000  years,  we  discern  a  few  faint 
sparklings  of  inquiring  and  aspiring  genius,  rising 
above  the  impending  darkness.  Each  gave  forth  a 
feeble  and  uncertain  light,  but  it  scarcely  reached  the 
earth.  It  was  no  lamp  to  the  path  of  tlie  benighted 
traveler.  But,  to  forsake  the  figure — they  had  their 
philosophers,  but  their  minds  were  principally  devoted 
k)  the  consideration  of  things  aside  from  the  common 
aTiirsof  men  and  the  great  duties  of  social  life.  Each 
had  his  peculiar  theme  and  theory.  All  doctrines  use¬ 
ful  and  useless  wem  unsettled  by  their  constant  dis¬ 
putes.  The  Stoic  claimed  that  fate  made  all  things  cer¬ 
tain.  The  Academies  maintained  that  there  was  noth- 
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ing  certain,  except  perhaps  the  doctrines  that  /Aey 
aught.  Their  ph  i  los>phy  reached  not,  and  could  not 
benefit,  tlie  mass  of  society.  The  crowd  were  educated 
not  for  social  order  or  domestic  happiness,  hut  to  en¬ 
sure  dexu'rily  in  war.  'Phe  ennobling  sympathies  of 
«nir  nature  were  neglecU^d  and  uncultivated.  The 
lieroes  and  princes  of  Homer  were  giants  in  strength* 
and  savages  in  war.  The  ancient  lireeksand  Homans, 
like  the  modern  African  negro,  in  his  native  deserts, 
claimed  that  prisoners  of  war  were  the  property  of  the 
captors.  At  their  caprice  they  were  enslaved,  sold, 
mutilated  or  mnnlcrcJ,  or  perhaps,  for  the  spurt  of  their 
oppressors,  compelled  to  butcher  each  other.  Tlie  re¬ 
finements  of  private  life  ami  the  duties  of  benevolence, 
were  little  known  to  the  ancients. 

Education  was  the  privilege  of  the  few,  and  this 
rather  of  the  physical  and  intellectual  than  of  the 
moral  man.  The  writings  of  the  philosophers  aixl 
poets  were  not  accessible  to  the  plebeian.  Even 
their  poets  and  philosophers  had  little  i<lca  of  re¬ 
finement  and  delicacy,  as  now  understood  hy  those 
of  common  education.  In  modern  days,  Horace 
would  not  have  dared  to  utter  his  “odi  profannm  vnl- 
gns,”  or  to  pulilish  one  half  of  his  odes,  and  the  in¬ 
vectives  of  Cicero,  however  admired  by  some,  would 
not  be  endured  hy  a  modern  audience.  He  uttered 
them  before  the  Senate  of  Rome!  1  mean  such  iirvec- 
tives  as  those  in  his  oration  against  Caipnrnius  Piso: 
Mamne  vides,  bellua,  jainne  sontis,  &e.”  “O  pestis, 
O  scelus,  0  labes.”  “O  familia,  non  dicam  Calpurnia^ 
sed  Calventia  nef\\ie’hujus  urbi.i^  sed  Placentiwi  mnni- 
cipiu  neque  paterni  generis,  sed  AracAa/tc  cognitionis,- 
dedccus. 

The  plebeian  and  his  general  were  taught  to  fight — 
the  patrician  and  prince  to  maintain  their  power,  and  to 
enjoy  the  luxuries  and  corruptions  of  the  age.  But 
few  thought  of  moral  excellence  or  sought  to  attain 
it.  He  that  longed  for  glory  must  seek  it  in  the  bat¬ 
tle  field.  He  had  little  chance  of  rising  to  eminence, 
influence,  and  power  in  any  other  way.  The  greatest 
warrior  was  the  greatest  man.  Tho  advance  of  an¬ 
cient  nalions,  was  the  advance  of  conquering  armies. 
It  was  tlic  destruction  of  cities  and  the  subjugation  of 
nations;  though  it  was  in  some  measure  also  tho  ad¬ 
vance  in  knowledge  of  a  few  individuals,  the  others 
remaining  sunk  in  slavery  or  ignorance,  or  both.  It 
was  little  entitled  to  be  called  civilization.  It  produ¬ 
ced  but  little  amclioratinn  in  the  condition  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race. 

A  despotia  form  of  goveinmcnt  in  many  instances 
lent  its  aid  to  perpetuate  and  ad<l  to  this  ignorance 
and  depravity.  The  public  spirit  was  repressed  and 
enervated.  The  theory  of  government  being,  that  the 
will  of  the  despot  was  the  will  of  the  nation,  the  peo¬ 
ple  no  longer  felt  any  inteiest  in  the  laws  or  in  the 
conduct  of  public  afTairs.  The  laws  being  entiiely  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  single  will  of  each  successive  emperor  or 
king,  their  stability  ceased  and  none  but  he  could  tell 
what  they  were.  No  one  felt  safe  in  the  enjoyment 
of  his  rights.  -  He  held  his  property  and  life  at  tb# 
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pleasure  of  the  prince.  Such  was  peculiarly  the  case 
for  a  long  period  in  the  empire  of  Home.  Its  empe¬ 
rors  were  chosen  from  all  parts  of  the  Roman  world. 
'IMiey  came  to  the  throne  with  all  the  prejudices,  cus¬ 
toms,  and  political  opinions  of  the  countries  from 
wliirh  they  derived  their  origin.  Under  such  cirrum* 
stances  tiicrc  could  be  no  stability  in  the  laws,  or  in 
the  mode  of  administering  them.  Even  the  happy 
reigns  which  brighten  and  adorn  the  pages  of  the  histo¬ 
ry  of  the  Homan  empire,  could  not  stay  its  approach¬ 
ing  disKolution.  Neither  the  firm  Vespasian,  nor  the 
mild  Titi.s,  nor  the  generous  Nervo,  nor  the' mild  Tra¬ 
jan,  nor  the  refined  Hadrian,  nor  tho  pious  Antonine, 
nor  the  piiilosophie  Marcus  Aurelius,  were  able  to 
achieve  any  substantial  and  durable  benefit  to  the 
empire,  it  was  still  a  despotism,  though  a  despotism 
of  virtue.  The  energies  of  the  people,  paralysed  by 
long  yttars  of  oppiession  and  vice,  could  not  again  be 
roused  into  activity.  Their  religion  too  w^as  debased 
until  it  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  belief,  or  to  operate 
as  a  religious  restraint.  The  youtli  and  simplicity  of 
republican  Rome,  had  given  place  to  tho  feebleness, 
elleminacy  and  vice  of  the  empire,  and  the  efforts  of 
a  few  viituouH  emperors  could  not  prevent  the  conse- 
<|uencc8  of  the  change.  Chateaubriaud  says,  “the 
first  emperors  of  Romo  were  each  distinguished  by 
their  peculiar  vices,  that  one  might  judge  how  much 
society  could  undergo  without  being  dissolved.  The 
good  princes  who  succeeded  were  each  celebrated  for 
different  virtues,  that  one  might  see  the  insufficiency 
of  personal  r|ualilies  to  preserve  the  existence  of  a 
people,  when  these  ([ualities  arc  separated  from  the  in¬ 
stitutions.'* 

Slavery  among  tho  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
tended  powerfully  to  produce  the  decline  of  which  I 
speak.  Its  cffecU  were  particularly  apparent  among 
the  Romans.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  num-' 
bers  of  the  slave  population  compared  with  the  free¬ 
men.  Hut  it  is  bclievi'd  not  to  have  been  less  in  Ita¬ 
ly,  even  in  the  days  of  the  republic,  than  three  slaves 
to  one  freeman.  A  common  number  for  one  man  to 
own  was  tour  hundred  or  five  hundred,  and  some  of 
the  wealthiest  patricians  had  many  thousands.  Its 
effects  in  the  increase  of  luxury  and  effeminacy  need 
not  be  menlicncd.  Twice  by  a  rebellion  of  the  slaves 
under  Eunus  and  Spartacus,  it  had  near  proved  the 
destruction  of  the  republic.  Hut  besides  this,  all  oc¬ 
cupations  of  labor  vvere  performed  by  slaves.  The 
poor  fieemen  were  unable,  or  unwilling,  perhaps  both, 
to  compete  with  the  labor  of  slaves.  The  freeman 
with  his  few  acres  of  land  was  compelled  to  sell  to 
his  rich  neighbor.  The  rich  became  richer,  and  the 
poor  poorer.  The  poor  man  could  no  longer  sustain 
himself  by  his  industry.  His  condition  was  worse 
than  the  slave.  He  was  constrained  to  receive  the 
necessaries  of  life  from  the  public  stores.  Hence 
arose  the  claim  for  the  agrarian  laws.  The  vast  pub¬ 
lic  domains  of  the  state  had  been  usurped  by  the  pa¬ 
tricians  and  appropriated  to  themselves.  This  increa¬ 
sed  tho  aiiiiicial  iucfiuality  between  the  patrician  and 


plebian.  The  poor  freemen  demanded  a  partition  of  the 
public  domain,  so  that  they  might  have  a  pittance  of 
what  had  been  earned  by  their  valor  or  that  of  their  an¬ 
cestors,  leaving  a  great  body  of  it  still  in  the  hands  of  ihe 
patricians.  They  struggled  hard  to  obtain  their  demand 
The  patricians  resisted  and  were  successful.  To  pre. 
serve  their  usurpation  the  dictatorial,  and  finally  the 
imperial  power  was  necessary.  The  corruption  of  the 
nobles  increased  with  the  confidence  of  retaining  ibtir 
ill-gotten  w'caltli.  Their  estimate  of  the  comparative 
value  of  the  utile  et  dulcst  is  shown  by  the  value  of 
different  kinds  of  slaves.  A  common  slave  was  worth 
one  hundred  dollars,  a  good  clown  about  one  thousand 
dollars,  an  expert  cook,  or  an  accomplished  actor  or 
actress  eight  or  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  a  good  phy- 
sician  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Truly,  one 
would  think,  that  they  were  in  earnest  resolved  to 
eat,  drink  and  be  merry  to  day,  and  to  die  to  morrow. 

"I'he  political  effect  of  the  ignorance  and  corruption 
of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  was  peculiarly  visi¬ 
ble  ia  those  ancient  nations  whose  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment  were  republican.  Tho  science  of  government 
and  legislation  was  little  understood,  even  by  the 
learned.  The  mass  of  the  people  knew  not  how  to 
preserve  or  enjoy  the  liberty  w  hich  they  possessed. 
The  term  liberty  itself  conveyed  not  the  same  idea  to 
the  ancients  as  it  does  to  the  moderns.  With  the  an¬ 
cients  it  w  as  scarcely  anything  but  the  right  of  parti¬ 
cipating  in  the  government.  They  tneverhought  ofa 
man  having  rights  that  even  the  state  could  not  invade. 
Politics  was  the  art  of  regulating  and  preserving  the 
state,  and  not  the  right  of  individuals.  They  never 
thought  of  placing  restraints  on  the  w  ill  of  the  people. 
They  had  judges  who  w’ere  to  decide  as  to  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  those  accused,  and  between  the  conflict¬ 
ing  claims  of  individuals.  But  the  people  could 
meet  in  assembly  and  reverse  their  decision  without 
a  loim  of  trial.  Men  might  be  judged  as  well  by 
law’s  made  after  as  before  an  alleged  offence.  The 
people  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of  taking  a 
man's  property  or  life  at  their  will.  Liberty  was  of 
the  mass  to  do  as  they  pleased.  As  conuption  in¬ 
creased,  men  of  talent  and  daring  sought  to  arrive  at 
power  for  its  own  sake  or  from  mercenary  motives, 
and  not  for  the  good  of  their  country.  Greek  and  Ho¬ 
man  patriotism,  once  as  strong  as  the  love  of  mothers 
for  their  offspring,  gave  place  to  a  base  party  spirit, 
servilely  devoted  to  designing  leaders.  Discord  km* 
died  her  fires  which  continued  to  burn  until  it  was 
found  that  dictatorial  or  imperial  power,  or  exteinal 
invasion  alone,  could  quench  them.  And  thus  it  has 
almost  always  been  quenched  among  the  ancients. 
The  ignorance  of  the  people  made  ecen  their  liberty 
a  cause  of  their  ruin. 

I  have  already  noticed  that  the  education  of  thepe^ 
pie  was  principally  for  war.  In  many  slates  this 
education  was  required  by  the  laws.  They  were 
taught  from  their  infancy  that  virtue  meant  braverjf 
and  that  the  most  important  duty  of  the  ciliten  was 
t*#  AklUcd  in  arms  and  ready  for  the  field, 
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an  ptlucalion  produced  of  course  a  general  propensity 
10  waj.  Occasions  of  offence  were  earnestly  sought  for. 

When  none  could  be  charged  against  the  people  in¬ 
tended  to  be  sacrificed,  it  was  a  suffcient  excuse  tliat 
their  territory  was  w'anted  or  the  people  needed  as  slaves, 
or  they  were  perhaps  first  injured  and  insulted,  and 
then  enslaved  for  complaining.  The  grand  rule  of  in¬ 
ternational  law  was,  that  all  foreigners  were  enemies 
and  should  be  treated  as  such.  The  science  of  diplo¬ 
macy  w'as  unknown.  If  occasion  of  offence  was  giv¬ 
en,  no  mediator  was  chosen  to  settle  the  difficulty,  no 
ambassadors  mutually  appointed  to  receive  and  offer 
terms  of  compensation.  The  offence  must  be  expia¬ 
ted  by  the  blood  and  liberty  of  the  people.  Even  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  military  arder  of  the  army 
was  considered  of  itself  sufficient  reason  for  invading 
tlie  rights  of  unoffending  nations. 

Thus  the  w’orld  was  made  a  theatre  of  war,  a  con¬ 
stant  battle-field.  Thus  weak  nations  were  destroyed 
even  in  their  infancy,  by  the  insatiable  war  spirit  of 
their  more  powerful  neighbors.  Thus  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  nations,  after  corruption  had  subdued  their  encr*  | 
gies,  were  compelled  to  yield  to  more  simple  and  vig¬ 
orous.  Thus  the  youthful  Persia  mbdued  the 
the  nations  of  the  east.  Thus  Macedonia  subdued 
Greece,  and  the  empire  w-hich  had  been  Persia’s. — 
Thus  Rome  subdued  the  world,  and  was  in  turn  sub¬ 
dued  by  her  barbarian  invaders. 

But  the  conquest  of  the  Roman  empire  deserves 
more  than  a  passing  glance,  on  account  of  its  immedi¬ 
ate  connection  in  history  w  ith  the  modern  states  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  the 
Roman  world  was  already  ripe  for  destruction.  Cor¬ 
ruption  had  pervaded  all  ranks  of  society.  They  were 
weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting.  For  an¬ 
other  century  the  sword  of  heaven  yet  remained  in  its 
place,  and  their  probation  was  extended,  and  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  Jesus  proclaimed,  and  they  invited  to  abandon 
their  corrupting  rites,  and  how  at  Ilis  altar.  Rut  the 
invitation  w  as  disregarded  or  but  partially  obeyed,  and 
their  march  was  still  downward.  Then  under  Trajan, 
they  extended  still  wider  their  dominions,  and  conquer¬ 
ed  the  Dacians,  the  last  barrier  that  intervened  be¬ 
tween  the  empire  and  their  destroyers.  The  sword  of 
heaven  was  unsheathed.  But  it  was  held  suspended 
another  century  and  a  half  and  the  religion  of  Jesus 
was  still  preached  and  its  invitations  presented.  Rut 
tHU  their  march  was  downward.  And  now’  their  des¬ 
tiny  was  sealed.  The  mass  of  the  Roman  w’orld  w’as 
found  too  debased  to  receive  the  pure,  ennobling,  be¬ 
nevolent  doctrines  of  the  cross.  Their  insUiutioiis 
must  be  broken  up.  The  people  must  be  removed,  or 
a  new  race  more  simple  in  their  habits  and  less  de¬ 
praved  in  their  morals  must  become  the  ruling  people. 
To  accomplish  this  the  army  of  heaven  was  now’  en¬ 
camped  upon  their  borders. 

“Rome  saw  nothing  on  her  frontiers  (I  quote  from  • 
Chataubriand’s  Etudes  Hittoriqiies)  but  vast  solitudes  j 
and  thought  she  had  nothing  to  tear;  but  it  was  in  these 
deserts  that  the  Almighty  marshalled  the  army  of  na-  j 
tions.  More  than  four  centuries  were  necessary  to  ' 


[  unite  this  innumerable  anny,  although  the  barbarians 
pressed  forw’ard,  one  after  another,  as  the  waves  of  the 
sea.  A  miraculous  instinct  led  them  on.  If  lliey  lack- 
j  ed  cruides,  the  beasts  of  the  forest  served  them.  'I’liey 
j  heard  something  from  above  that  called  them  from  iho 
I  north  and  from  the  south,  from  the  east  and  frcin  the 
■  west.  Who  are  they  ?  (Jed  only  knows  their  real 
j  names.  As  unknown  as  the  deserts  w  hence  they  is- 
j  sue,  tliey  are  ignorant  whcnco  they  come,  hut  they 
know  where  they  go.  They  march  to  the  Capitol, 
summoned,  as  they  profess,  to  the  dcstructicn  of  the 
Roman  empire,  as  to  a  banquet. 

“  Scandinavia  was  firs!  called  to  furnish  her  people 
The  Cimhrians  first  traversed  the  Raltie,  and  appear¬ 
ed  ill  Italy  and  (Jaul  as  the  advance  guard  of  the  ar¬ 
my  of extermiualion.  'Fhe  (tolhs  a  people  who  have  given 
their  name  to  barbarism  itself,  hut  who  w  ere  prompt  to 
be  civilized,  issued  from  Scandinavia  after  the  Cim- 
brians  whom  lliry  had  perhaps  driven  forward,  'riiese 
I  intrepid  barbarians  increased  as  they  went.  They 
united  by  alliance  or  by  conquest  w  itli  the  Slavi,  Alans 
and  other  kindicd  nations.  The  Slavi  spread  theiii- 
^  selves  behind  the  (Joths  in  tho  plains  of  i\)land  and 
Muscovy  ;  and  the  Alans  occupied  the  country  he- 
tween  the  Volga  and  tho  Don.  In  approaching  the 
frontiers  of  the  empire,  the  Allemanni,  who  are  per¬ 
haps  a  part  of  the  Suevi  of  Tiu  itus  or  a  confederation 
of  all  sorts  of  people,  placed  themselves  before  the 
Gotlis  and  extended  to  the  (I’ermans,  who  lined  the 
shoips  of  tlic  Rliine.  Then  this  grand  division  of  tho 
soldiers  of  the  living  (Jod,  coiisistiug  of  four  confed¬ 
eracies,  the  Slavi,  the  Goths,  the  Allemanni,  and  tlio 
Germans,  with  all  the  mixtuies  of  names  and  races, 
.vsted  its  left  wing  on  the  Black  Sea.  its  right  on  the 
Baltic,  ami  had  in  its  front  the  Rhine  and  tho  Danubiq 
feeble  harrier  of  the  Roman  empire. 

“  The  same  arm  that  roused  the  nations  of  the  pole, 
drove  from  the  frontiers  of  (Uiina,  the  Tartar  hosts 
called  to  the  rondezvons.  While  Nero  was  shedding 
tho  first  Christian  blood  at  Rome,  the  ancestors  of 
Attila  w’ere  silently  marching  in  their  native  forests, 
coming  to  take  their  post  at  the  east  of  the  empire,  be¬ 
ing  separated  on  one  side  from  the  (ioths  only  by  the 
Pains  Meotis,  and  joining  on  the  other  the  Persians, 
whom  they  had  lialf  conquered.  The  Persians  con¬ 
tinued  the  chain  with  the  Arabs  and  Saracens  in 
Asia.  These  joined  hands  with  the  wandering  tribes 
of  Africa  and  then  w  ith  the  Moors ;  thus  enclosing  in 
a  circle  of  avenging  people,  both,  those  (^ods  who  had 
invaded  hcjiven,  and  the  men  who  had  oppressed  tho 
earth.” 

They  appeared  to  destroy  the  Roman  polity,  to 
break  up  their  institutions,  to  wipe  away  their  corrup¬ 
tions,  to  eradicate  the  last  remains  of  polytheism,  and 
tear  down  its  monuments  and  temples.  They  came  to 
establish  a  new  society,  to  change  ihc  human  race, 
and  to  receive  for  themselves  a  new  religion,  and  sow 
the  seeds  of  modern  civilization.  They  came  as  a 
hurricane,  uprooting  whole  forests,  destroying  houses, 
leveling  every  monument  of  art,  and  rending  tho  very 
heavens  with  their  violence.  But  they  purifieJ  tlic 
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afmosphrro,  driving  away  all  its  impurities,  and  com¬ 
municating  lo  it  new  principles  of  life,  health,  and 
vigor.  They  came  as  an  inundation,  breaking  over  all 
harriers,  overwhelming  tho  face  of  the  country,  sweep¬ 
ing  away  the  fading  vegetation,  or  covering  it  with  its 
slime,  and  erasing  every  traee  of  civilized  life.  Hnt, 
like  the  inurnlation,  ih^y  g.ive  new  vigor  to  the  soil, 
enriched  it  hy  new  deposits,  prepared  it  for  a  better 
an«i  more  abundant  produce,  and  for  the  habitation  of 
a  better,  nobler,  and  more  energetic  people. 

I  proceed  now  to  point  out  those  things  wherein  mo- 
de.n  nations  and  modern  society  dill'er  from  tlie  an¬ 
cients,  logi  llier  wiih  the  reasons  of  the  dillercnce,  as 
far  as  it  is  coiisisUMit  w  ith  tiic  length  and  scope  of  this 
addres.s.  It  would  he  vain  to  attempt  to  dcsciibe  tlie 
progress  of  the  several  nations  of  Kurope,  hut  we  can 
lake  a  brief  view  of  the  progress  of  the  mass,  from  the 
state  of  barbarism  in  wh.ich  it  was  at  the  destruction  of 
the  Homan  empire  lo  the  present  high  state  of  civili¬ 
zation  which  cxi.st.s  in  modern  society. 

When  the  invaders  had  destroyed  the  Homan  em¬ 
pire,  tliey  seized  the  territory  for  themselves.  They 
destroyed  the  inhabitants,  reduced  them  lo  suhjt  clion, 
<ir  (|nietly  settled  among  them.  'I'hc  institutions  and 
s  of  the  conquerors,  f«)r  the  most  part,  took  the  place 
of  those  of  Home.  The  light  of  Homan  literature  was 
for  a  time  exiinguisheil.  Homan  luxury  and  its  con-! 
sequent  corru])tion8  were  deprived  of  tln  ir  aliment. 
Tne  slave  wassel  free  oi  became  llie  vassal  of  a  barbari¬ 
an  lord.  Ti  e  Government  was  changed.  Kuro;  e  was 
soon  divided  among  the  conquerors  into  portions  veiy 
similar  to  the  divisions  wliicli  still  exist.  In  each  the 
feudal  system  was  adopted,  perhaps  to  enable  them  lo 
hold  the  power  against  those  they  had  subjected,  per¬ 
haps  as  a  means  of  defence  against  aggres.*'ion  from 
abroad.  Kach  kingdom  was  a  great  army,  ready  for 
battle  when  danger  was  nigh.  The  king  was  the  lead¬ 
er  and  the  nohies  were  his  generals,  llaeh  had  Icirilo- 
ry  that  ho  called  his  own,  and  vassals  who  cuUivated 
Jiis  ground  and  attended  him  in  battle.  The  spirit  of 
personal  independence  which  prevailed  among  the  bar¬ 
barians,  soon  showed  itself  in  their  new  homes,  in 
their  continual  contentions  with  each  other.  The  king 
was  principal  onict  r  of  ilin  country,  but  his  power  was 
always  disputed  when  it  interfered  with  tho  wishes  of 
his  barons.  Injuries  were  not  sought  to  be  redressed 
by  a  resort  lo  tribunals  of  justice,  l^^ach  harou  sought, 
with  the  aid  of  his  vassals  to  avenge  his  own  wrongs. 
I'rom  various  causes,  the  common  people  soon  became 
reduced  lo  a  slate  of  villeinage.  Perhaps  this  kind  of 
•laveiy  conimericed  by  the  original  inlrahiuints  of  the 
country  being,  in  many  places,  reduced  to  villeinage 
hy  their  conquetors  and  apportioned  amorig  them.  Per¬ 
haps  others  submitted  themselves  voluntarily  to  this 
condition  that  they  might  have  a  protector  in  the  arm 
i*f some  powerful  baron  against  the  aggressive  propen¬ 
sities  of  tho  age.  Account  for  it  as  we  may,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  at  the  period  of  w  hich  I  speak,  the  great  mass 
cf  Kuxopern  leriety  was  in  a  state  of  villeinage  ot 


slavery.  Social  order  could  no  where  be  found.  Ea^jj 
house  was  a  castle  prepared  for  defence,  and  built  per- 
haps  beneath  the  massy  walls  of  some  baronial  castle 
Each  baron  w’as  a  general,  with  soldiers  armed  to  in 
vade  the  rights  of  others  or  defend  his  own. 

Even  this  state  of  society  was  perhaps  necessary  as 
one  step  in  the  advance  of  civilization.  It  has  been 
called  the  dark  ages,  and  dark  indeed  was  the  night 
which  then  hung  over  European  society.  Hut  the 
w'orld  was  still  rolling  onw  ard.  The  light  w  hich  had 
pervaded  the  world  under  the  e.mpire  of  Home,  wa^not 
the  clear  light  of  heaven.  Terrestrial  fires  mingled  their 
impurities,  and  the  atmosphere  was  thickened  by  their 
smoke.  The  night  that  succeeded  was  the  precursor 
of  a  brigliter  day.  It  was  necessary  to  purify  the  air, 
to  allay  the  disorders  and  calm  the  passions  with 
w  hich  the  eventful  day  of  the  downfall  of  Rome  was 
closed,  and  to  prepare  society  for  the  purer  light  and 
higher  duties  of  the  ceming  day.  Put  it  was  a  dark 
iiight  lo  our  ancestors.  Ignorance  and  despotism  rev¬ 
ered  the  land,  and  enslaved  the  mind.  The  day  how. 
ever  was  beginning  to  dawn.  'I'lie  Christian  religion 
had  been  readily  embraced  by  our  ancestors.  Not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  rise  at  once  to  the  understanding  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  its  divine  doctrines,  they  had  indeed  debased 
them  lo  the  measure  of  their  capacity.  Put  still  iu 
eflTecls  were  obvious.  It  began  by  degrees  to  check 
the  wayward  and  revengeful  passions  of  the  age.  Vas¬ 
sals,  lords  and  kings,  bowed  lowly  at  its  shrine.  There 
they  felt  tln^mselves  on  common  ground.  A  common 
master  claimed  their  allegiance.  The  progress  of  so¬ 
ciety  was  slow’,  but  it  kept  pace  w  ith  the  growing 
knowledge  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  gospel.  The  rise 
of  the  nations  of  Europe  was  net  like  many  of  those  of 
antiquity,  led  on  by  an  ambitious  sovereign,  and  d^ 
caying  with  his  death.  Their  advance  has  rather  been 
the  slow  advance  of  society  from  barbarism  to  civili- 
znti.m.  The  growth  of  the  nations  has  not  been  the 
enlargement  of  territories,  but  the  improvement  of 
tho  people.  The  fare  of  society  changed  with  the 
progress  of  Christianity.  Dissensions  ceased  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  people,  and  war  the  business  of  nalioni 
Equality  of  rights  was  enjoyed  or  claimed  by  the  citi¬ 
zens — woman  assumed  iier  jiropcr  station  in  civil  and 
social  life,  and,  with  the  gospel  in  her  hand,  became 
the  chief  minister  in  *ameli()rating  the  rough  passions 
of  the  race  and  teaching  man  to  cultivate  and  enjoj 
the  benevolent  syniputliies  of  our  nature. 

The  Christian  church  too,  as  an  organized  society, 
exerted  its  influence.  D.  seems  to  me  that  the  form  in 
which  it  appeared,  aland  after  the  destruction  ol  the  em¬ 
pire,  and  the  power  it  assumed,  were  necessary  lo  its  in¬ 
fluence  and  preservation.  When  its  existence  w  as  en¬ 
dangered,  by  the  overwhelming  torrent  of  barbarian 
invasion,  the  Church  claimed  a  right  to  exercise iu 
functions  independently  of  the  secular  power  and  un¬ 
connected  with  it.  As  its  influence  increased,  by 
conversion  of  the  barbarians  lo  rhristiajiity,  the  church 
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ealtrgc^  Its  claims.  It  claimed  superiority  in  state  at- 
fairs,  even  to  the  secular  powers.  It  governed  cities. 

It  held  in  reverent  subjection  the  common  people,  and 
curbed  the  irregularities  of  the  nobl<*5.  It  often  guid¬ 
ed  the  reins  of  state,  or  tore  them  from  the  hands  of 
the  possessor.  Its  influence  was  sometimes  in  tavor 
of  liberty,  often  against  it.  Its  ministers  had  not  yet 
risen  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  spirit  of  the  goj-  | 
pel,  or  of  the  duty  of  their  office.  The  little  learning 
of  the  was  in  their  hands,  but  they  knew  not  how 
touseit.  But  still  the  church  contributed  much  to  the 
advancement  of  modern  society. 

The  regal  power  incidentally  contributed  to  the 
same  object.  The  rebellious  disposition  of  the  bar¬ 
ons  made  it  necessary  for  the  sovereign  to  strengthen 
himselfby  befriending  the  people  and  protecting  them 
atrainst  the  usurpation  of  the  nobles.  In  the  contest 
between  the  king  and  the  barons,  the  royal  power  in¬ 
creased,  and  that  of  the  barons  diminished,  and  liberty 
began  to  dawn  upon  the  peo|>le. 

The  crusades,  fanatical  as  they  seem  and  were, 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  breaking  up  the  despot¬ 
ism  which  reigned  in  Europe.  It  was  the  first  grand 
general  outbreaking  of  the  fires  of  the  human  soul, 
since  the  barbarian  and  despotic  night  of  the  middle 
ages  had  settled  down  upon  it.  It  was  the  restless¬ 
ness  ef  the  Gothic  spirit  rising  afresh  from  its  lethar¬ 
gy.  It  was  the  mind  of  man  rising  superioi  to  the  ty¬ 
ranny  which  depressed  it,  and  daring  to  hope  for  a 
nobler  destiny.  The  moral  and  political  efifects  of  this 
great  movement  are  too  apparent  to  be  overlooked.  It 
was  the  breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep. 
The  face  of  Europe  was  changed.  The  power  fell 
from  the  barons  into  the  hands  of  the  sovereign. — 
Villeinage  became  less  abject,  freemen  more  nume¬ 
rous*  Even  the  intercourse  which  the  crusades  occa¬ 
sioned  withother  nations  made  its  influence  be  felt.  It 
ameliorated  the  manners  and  excited  the  ambition  ot 
Europe.  A  door  was  opened  for  cornmereisl  intercourse, 
which  has  ever  been  one  of  the  most  powerful  influences 
in  favor  of  civilization  and  liberty.  Commercial  cities 
began  to  rise  into  notice.  These  were  soon  able  to 
cast  off  their  baronial  allegiance.  Their  liberties  were 
confirmed  by  written  charters.  They  became  the  a 
sylum  of  the  persecuted  and  the  home  of  the  free. 

The  remembrance  of  Rome  and  the  remains  of  its 
literature  and  laws,  the  art  of  printing,  the  discovery 
of  the  magnetic  needle  and  even  the  invention  of  gun¬ 
powder  added  to  their  influence,  but  I  can  only  relei  to 
them. 

But  the  great  event  of  moiiern  days  is  the  Refor¬ 
mation.  It  came  when  the  church  as  an  organized 
body,  had  ceased  to  advance,  and  no  longer  lent  its 
aid  in  the  great  cause  of  civilization.  Long  before 
this  grand  eruption  took  place,  its  approach  was  mark 
hy  the  heaving  that  was  felt  over  the  the  whole 
lace  of  society,  here  and  there  at  tended  with  a  breaking 
of  the  surface,  and  bursting  forth  of  smaller  flames  of 
unequal  intensity  and  duration.  Man  ad  begun 


to  examine  his  condition.  Cnristian  libeity  had  be¬ 
gun  to  shed  its  light.  His  eyes  were  opened,  and  he 
saw*  that  he  was  chained  and  determined  to  be  free.— 
The  revolution  commenced,  and  it  still  rolls  onward. 

These  causes  of  the  ativance  of  modern  society  prove 
in  some  measure  the  difference  between  the  ancients 
and  the  moderns.  But  some  of  them  deserve  a  more 
particular  notice,  as  tliey  are  still  in  operation  for  the 
improvement  of  the  human  race  and  for  the  preserva. 
tion  of  social  order. 

The  great  pillar  which  gives  stability  t  ’  modern  so 
cicty  is  the  Chrisiinn  n  ligion.  The  comnienecment  of 
tlie  Christian  era  marks  a  new  stage  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  It  is  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  changes, 
moral  social,  political  and  religious,  which  have  im- 
lelled  society  forward  to  a  point  never  dreamed  of  by 
ancient  philosophy.  'J'he  materials  of  history  have 
been  changed.  The  ambition  of  individuals  and  of 
nations  has  taken  a  new  direction.  The  object  of 
government  is  altere<l  and  the  barbarity  ofCireece  and 
lome  has  j’ielded  to  the  benevolent  refineineut  of  the 
moderns.  'The  (^hristian  religion  teaches  the  great 
rule  of  social  intercourse,  that  man  should  love  his 
neighhoias  himself,  even  llioiigh  his  neighbor  be  a 
Samaritan.  It  teaches  and  enforces  the  great  duties  of 
tlie  family  and  of  social  order  and  the  rights  of  man. 

It  is  Christianity  more  than  any  tiling  else,  that  has 
given  to  modern  literature  that  elegance  of  sentiment, 
richness  of  ihouglit,  depth  of  feeling  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  knowledge  of  the  liunian  heart,  of  which  the  an¬ 
cients  had  no  conception.  Tlie  pagan  temple  and  its 
rites  were  the  fountain  of  corruption,  the  Christian 
church  and  its  ministry  are  the  great  instruments  of 
spreading  intelligence  among  the  people  and  of  incul¬ 
cating  sincerity  of  heart  and  purity  of  conduct  and  the 
duties  of  social  order. 

The  science  of  education  is  now  better  understood 
and  its  importance  to  the  community  at  large  more  cor¬ 
rectly  estimated.  As  a  consequence,  the  intelligence  of 
the  general  mind  has  been  advancing.  But  even  yet 
the  true  office  of  education,  as  the  great  means  of  mor¬ 
al  and  intellectual  and  physical  training,  is  only  par¬ 
tially  recognised.  The  church  has  been  the  school  of 
the  moral  and  the  drug  shop  of  the  physical  man,  and 
Ihis  has  been  too  much  regarded  as  their  peculair 
province.  Notv  it  is  beginning  to  he  believed  that  the 
duty  of  the  teacher  includes  the  education  ol  the  whole 
man.  Formerly  education  w  as  left  to  force  its  own 
way  through  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  the  world, 
unaided  by  power  and  recommended  only  by  its  own 
intrinsic  w  orth.  Ever  yet  w’e  do  not  half  estimate  its 
value.  Wealth  is  yet  apt  to  be  ranked  above  intelli¬ 
gence.  The  world  bows  more  humbly  at  the  shrine 
of  wealth,  than  at  the  altar  of  wisdom.  The  unedu¬ 
cated  man  will  pride  himself  in  spending  and  enjoying 
wealth  that  others  earned  before  him,  but  the  man  of 
learning,  should,  if  proud  at  all,  be  proud  only  of  the 
intellectual  conquests  he  has  made  and  of  the  good  his 
education  has  enabled  him  to  perform  for  his  fellow 
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inrn.  Wul  it  inuftt  be  acknowlt'dgetl  that  even  educat¬ 
ed  people  appear  aometimes  to  admire  more  the  gold 
that  glitters  to  the  eye,  or  adorns  the  mortal  frame, tnan 
the  intelligence  that  elevates  the  mind  and  proves  its 
immortality.  The  day  however  is  still  advancing. 
With  education  itself,  its  professors  are  becoming 
more  esteemed.  The  natioiis  arc  coming  to  its  aid. 
Many  of  our  States  by  their  educational  enactments 
have  shovvn  themselves  worthy  of  their  lepublican  in 
Rtitiitions.  The  people  te»7/he  free  and  they  must  be 
enlightened,  that  they  may  harmoniously  enjoy  their 
freedom.  Kven  the  despots  of  Kurope  begin  to  sec 
that  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  the  people  will 
directly  or  indirectly  govern  themselves,  and  it  is 
time  they  should  be  prepared  for  it.  Despotism  must 
cease,  but,  if  it  bo  crushed  before  an  ignorant  populace, 
anarchy  will  succeed,  and  reign  with  all  its  terrors  un¬ 
til  crushed  in  its  turn  by  despotic  power.  So  it  was, 
in  France,  so  it  likely  will  be  in  other  nations  of  Kur¬ 
ope.  As  I  said,  the  despots  of  Kurope  see  the  day  of 
freedom  dawning  in  their  own  dominions.  They  see 
that  as  the  day  opens,  the  cause  of  education  must  be 
advanced,  or  anarchy  will  be  tlie  conserjuence.  As 
freedom  advances,  her  votaries  must  know  how  to  re¬ 
ceive  her  and  improve  her  favors. 

Even  the  characteristics  of  modern  liberty  afford 
ground  for  belief  in  the  stability  of  modern  states.  She 
no  longer  presents  herself  accompanied  by  the  pas¬ 
sions,  and  leading  on  an  Aristocratic  mob  to  the  mur¬ 
der  of  the  (iracchi,  or  headings  democratic  one  for  the 
ostracism  of  the  just  Aristides.  Hut  she  appears  guid  • 
od  by  reason  and  attended  by  benevolence,  presiding 
inoin  councils  distributing  justice  in  our  judicial  tribu¬ 
nals  as  the  umpire  between  might  and  right,  and  res¬ 
training  in  our  oxociitivc  halls  the  strong  arm  of  pow¬ 
er.  Liberty  is  no  longer  the  right  of  the  majority  to 
tyrannize  over  the  minority  It  is  not  the  mere  right 
of  participating  in  the  government.  It  is  equality  of 
civil  and  political  rights.  It  is  the  protection  of  indi¬ 
viduals  in  their  rights  and  callings  even  against  the 
utate  iuelf.  It  is  the  right  of  being  governed  I  y  fixed 
and  known  laws,  wherein  the  rights  of  the  people  and 
the  functions  cf  the  government  are  carefully  defined, 
and  of  having  those  laws  administered  by  an  indepen¬ 
dent  judiciary. 

Another  dilferencc  bo  tween  ancient  and  modern  na¬ 
tions,  consists  in  the  tact  tbai  with  the  advance  of 
Christianity  and  education,  the  rage  of  conquest  has 
diminished.  During  the  dark  ages  and  since,  many 
kings  have  lived  who  have  carried  desolation  into  oth¬ 
er  lands  in  order  to  spread  their  fame  or  enlarge  their 
territories.  But  generally  their  kingdoms  were,  at 
their  death,  restricted  to  iheL'- original  limits.  It  is 
now  found  that  a  nation  is  i.ot  so  easily  subdued  as  in 
ancient  days.  The  fate  of  a  country  docs  not  now  de¬ 
pend  upon  a  single  battle.  The  uking  or  burning  of 
a  city  is  not  the  subjugation  of  a  people.  Cities  are 
not  now  iu  rulers.  They  may  be  its  outposts,  but 
when  these  are  past,  the  hamlets  and  forests  must  be 
subdued.  The  conquering  at  my  must  traverse  the 


[country,  its  mountains  and  its  mardhes,  and  if  they  ex. 
pect  to  hold  it  in  subjection,  they  must  stay  there  ana 
provide  for  themselves.  Now  kings  and  nations  seek 
other  objects  of  enterprise.  Military  glory  is  not  the 
only  goal  of  eminence  and  fame.  A  king  is  now  he- 
ginning  to  be  honored  only  as  he  contributes  to  the 
happiness  of  his  people,  and  a  military  chieftain  only 
as  he  saves  or  serves  his  country,  not  for  the  conquesia 
lie  has  made.  Injury,  real  or  supposed,  is  not  at  once 
avenged  by  arms.  Armies  are  not  maintained,  except 
in  a  few  despotic  states,  for  the  oppression  cf  the 
weak,  but  as  a  defence  against  aggression.  The  arts 
I  of  peace  are  cultivated  more  than  those  of  war.  Tlie 
world  wliich  formerly  resounded  with  conlinualeldng 
of  arms,  now  sends  forth  the  hum  of  peaceful  industry. 
States  once  the  scene  ofconstant  domestic  dissensions, 
are  now  blessed  with  almost  as  constant  internal  tran¬ 
quillity.  Tlie  occasional  partial  outbreakings  of  lu- 
iTiultuous  spirit,  arising  from  local  causes,  and  not 
aimed  at  the  destruction  of  aul]iority,are  evils  tliat  will 
long  continue,  but  they  do  not  interfere  with  tlie  nen- 
oral  view  I  have  taken  of  modern  society. 

The  influence  of  printing  andof  a  free  press  in  hrinfj. 
ing  all  necessary  information,  and  all  branches  of  sci¬ 
ence  within  the  reach  of  ail,  and  thus  increasing  gene¬ 
ral  intelligence,  and  the  stability  of  society,  has  been 
too  often  dwelt  upon  as  a  favorite,  theme,  to  need  to 
to  be  more  than  mentioned  here. 

But  I  must  not  prolong  these  remarks.  These 
are  the  principal  causes  w  hich  have  produced  thepie- 
sent  state  of  modern  society,  and  w  liich  operate  to  se¬ 
cure  its  stability.  In  Kurope,  society  is  still  impeded 
in  its  progress,  by  influences  w  hich  I  cannot  stop  to 
detail.  But  the  last  hundred  years  bear  testimony  to 
its  lapid  advance.  Some  of  its  states  are  essentially 
free,  some  have  attained  the  highest  character  in  litera- 
lare.  In  all  the  grand  essentials  of  civilization  how¬ 
ever,  Knglnnd  has  reached  the  highest  rank.  7'herft 
the  human  mind  has  shown  its  greatest  and  most  per¬ 
severing  energy.  Since  the  Norman  conquest,  the 
libel ty  and  intelligence  of  the  people  has  been  con¬ 
stantly  ad  vancing.  It  is  now’  essentially  a  government 
of  the  people.  The  monarch  is  the  nominal  head  of 
the  government;  but  it  is  the  people,  through  their 
representatives,  who  choose  the  ministers  and  enact 
the  laws.  Equality  of  rights  is  all  that  is  wanting  to 
make  it  democracy. 

But  I  cross  the  Atlantic.  I  land  upon  American 
ground.  Shall  I  now’  stop,  out  of  fear  that  I  shall  hear 
reiterated,  the  charge  of  American  vanity?  Nc.  1  fear 
It  not.  It  is  a  poor  country  that  a  native  cannot  be 
proud  of.  I  know  that  America  has  not  attained  the 
height  of  literature  and  science  that  other  nations  can 
boast.  But  1  know  that  no  nation  can  claim  equali  ty 
with  ours  in  morals  and  general  intelligence.  1  know 
that  none  equals  it  in  jurisprudence.  I  know  that  ore 
has  made  equal  advances  in  political  and  legisla¬ 
tive  science — None  so  well  understands  the  true  prin¬ 
ciples  of  freedom.  We  learned  the  first  principles  of 
freedom  in  the  turmoils  that  succeeded  the  outbreak- 
itig  of  the  Refcj  {nation.  They  were  brought  here  en- 
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shrined  in  the  hearts  of  the  pil^nxis,  who  fled  from  the  1 
catholic  and  protestant  persecutions  of  Eun  pc,  before  | 
those  principles  had  been  modified  by  power  and 
moulded  to  its  purpose.  These  principles  were  fast¬ 
ened  to  our  standard  and^  as  we  have  marched  forward, 
they  have  shone  with  constantly  inceasing  lustre. — 
Their  light  is  seen  across  the  Atlantic,  and  their  rays 
have  warmed  the  tree  of  liberty,  slowly  rising  out  of 
the  earth,  &have  hastened  its  grow’th  and  strengthened 
its  fibres.  England,  France,  Germany,  Holland  and 
perhaps  Greece,  have  seen  its  light  and  felt  its  influ¬ 
ence.  Under  this  standard  our  march  in  onward  still. 
Man  feels  that  he  is  free.  The  human  mind  is  hound 
by  no  shackles,  but  those  that  are  intrinsic.  Our  pro¬ 
gress  is  constant  innovation  ond  reformation.  The  na¬ 
tional  mind  is  too  inquisitive  to  receive  and  long  hold 
without  inquiry,  the  opinions  and  principles  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  We  have  adopted  political  institutions  peculiar 
to  ourselves,  and  not  derived  from  European  forms. — 
Our  laws  are  adapted  to  our  principles  of  liberty. — 
The  progress  of  American  society  has  been  the  quiet 
advance  of  a  grand  revolution.  It  still  rolls  on  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  com¬ 
menced.  I  cannot  claim  freedom  from  all  misgivings 
as  to  the  future  destiny  of  our  country;  but  hope  is  a 
more  grateful  feeling,  and  it  rises,  above  these  unpleas¬ 


ant  doubts.  The  God  of  nations  presides  over  our  des¬ 
tiny  and  directs  our  course.  1  believe  in  the  stability 
of  our  institutions.  1  believe  that  our  nation  is  design¬ 
ed  by  l*rovidence  to  prove  the  capabilities  of  our  race, 
under  a  free  government  and  to  lead  man  to  his  high¬ 
est  earthly  destiny.  J  believe  that  God  will  protect 
her  and  provide  the  instruments  that  are  necessary  to 
ensure  her  progress  and  to  divert  every  thing  that  may 
prove  fatal  to  it.  I  believe  that  she  is  designed  to 
teach  the  nations  of  the  earth  the  true  art  of  govern¬ 
ment.  I  believe  that  the  movement  of  the  world  is  on¬ 
ward.  Man  will  never  again  he  enveloped  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  that  has  passed.  Man  will  never  ag;un  witness 
the  mass  of  evil  that  wars  and  commotions  have  herct(»- 
fore  indicted  on  humanity.  Wars  of  freedom  must 
come,*  but  freedom  will  be  achieved  and  then  there 
will  be  little  to  interrupt  the  advance  of  nations.  Vir¬ 
tue,  liberty  and  intelligence  will  be  the  motto  on  every 
standard  of  the  advancing  army.  This  army  will  bo 
composed  of  the  nations  of  the  cahh,  each  bearimr  its 

distinguishingbanner,huteach  with  the  same  motto _ 

Peace  not  war  will  be  their  object.  They  will  march 
in  the  cause  of  humanity.  They  will  beat  their  swords 
into  plough  shan?sand  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks. 
Nation  will  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither 
will  tiiey  learn  war  any  more. 
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hhmotr  of  the  Life  of  the  liight  Reverend  IVilliam 
Whitey  D,  /).»  Bieh'fp  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  By  Bird  W  il- 
•ON,  L).  D.,  Professor  of  Systematic  Divinity  in  the 
Ccnrrrl  Theological  Seminary.  PliilaHelphia,  Jas. 
Kay  &  Brother,  Pittsburgh,  (/.  U.  Kay  &  Co.,  1 
Wl.  8  vo.  pp.  430. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  Biography  consti¬ 
tutes  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  Literature. 
We  arc  all  so  formed,  as  to  be  more  aflfected  always  by 
living  examples,  than  w'p  are  hy  mere  abstract  theo¬ 
ries  and  speculations.  The  diflerence  between  a  doc¬ 
trine  and  a  life  is  immense.  Truth,  however  clear  it 
may  have  been  previously  to  the  understanding,  ac¬ 
quires  at  it  were  a  tenfold  force,  from  the  moment  it 
cemes  to  be  embodied  before  our  eyes  in  the  actual 
faith,  and  affection,  and  practice,  of  a  living  agent  like 
ourselves.  In  morals  and  religion  especially,  there  is 
no  demonstration  equal  to  that  of  a  virtuous  or  holy 
life.  An  acquaintance  with  some  humble,  exemplary, 
spiritually  minded  chihl  of  C«od,  is  a  better  preserva¬ 
tive  agviinst  scepticism  than  all  the  reasonings  of 
Clarke  or  the  testimonies  collectc*d  by  Lardner. 

Happy  are  they  to  be  accounted,  w  ho  enjoy  the  pri¬ 
vilege.  And  surely  it  is  well,  if  by  any  means  the 
benefit  may  he  extended,  though  imperfectly,  to  such 
as  have  not  stood  thus  near  to  the  life  from  which  it  is 
found  to  emanate.  This  is  the  design  particularly  of 
Religious  Biography.  It  aims  to  give  a  fair  and  effec¬ 
tive  likeness  of  the  otiginal  living  character  it  des¬ 
cribes,  so  as  to  make  is  accessible  to  the  most  distant, 
in  point  of  time  and  space.  In  proportion  as  it  does 
this,  it  will  be  found  to  possess  the  same  sort  of  force 
that  belongs  to  living  examples  themselves. 

In  a  like  way,  all  Biography,  rightly  executed,  is 
important.  It  has  been  said,  that  the  life  of  the  most 
common  man,  truly  developed,  could  not  fail  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  large  fund  of  profitable  knowledge.  Even  the 
bad  have  a  history,  which  is  capable  of  being  turned 
to  the  most  valuable  account,  under  proper  manage¬ 
ment  and  direction.  Sometimes  the  history  of  such  is 
entitled  to  our  special  consideration.  **  The  history 
of  an  Original  Man,”  says  a  very  original  writer,  *  is 
always  worth  knowing.  So  magnificent  a  thing  is  I 


Will,  (incarnated  in  a  creature  of  like  fashion  with 
ourselves,)  w'e  run  to  witness  all  manifestations  there- 
of:  what  man  has  never  marked  out  a  peculiar  path  of 
life  for  himself  (let  it  lead  this  wayror  that  way,)  and 
necessarily  travelled  the  same,  of  him  we  specially 
inquire,  how  he  travelled  1  what  befel^him  on  the 
journey  ?  Though  the  man  were  a  knave  of  the  first 
water,  this  hinders  not  the  question,  how  he  man¬ 
aged  his  knavery*?’ 

There  is  no  lack  of  subjects  then  for  the  profitable 
exercise  of  the  biographical  pencil,  w  ere  but  the  pro¬ 
per  art  at  hand  for  the  purpose.  The  life  of  every 
man  may  be  considered  as  carrying  in  itself  all 
the  elements  of  a  regular  poem,  (not  in  every  case, 
to  be  sure,  an  original  one,)  and  nothing  is  wan¬ 
ted  but  a  true  poetic  insight  to  discern  and  un¬ 
veil  its  true  character  in  this  respect.  But,  alas, 
this  turns  out  to  be  that  desideratum  precisely, 
which  it  is  most  difficult  to  satisfy,  in  the  case. 
The  art  of  Biography,  (like  the  art  of  History,  o'* 
of  which  it  is  a  poet,)  is  is  rarely  met  with  in  th« 
w’alks  of  Literature.  A  good  biographer  is  just  a.'^ 
difficult  to  be  found,  to  say  the  least,  as  a  goo< 
painter,  or  a  good  par^  It  turns  out  accordingly, 
that  among  all  W’rilten^  *  Memoirs,’  ‘Live.**,’  ‘Pri¬ 
vate  Hisjorics,’  &c.,  we  have  scarcely  half  a  do¬ 
zen  volumes  in  the  English  language  that  are  fair¬ 
ly  entitled  to  take  rank  as  models,  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  letters.  The  great  body  of  such  biogra¬ 
phical  pictures  are  little  better  than  rude  daubs, 
of  the  most  unartistical  kind.  They  cannot  be  sak' 
to  reveal  at  all  the  true  features  of  the  character 
and  histories,  which  they  pretend  to  delineate. 
VN  hat  w’e  need  to  know  in  the  case  of  man’s  life, 
is  not  so  much  its  accidents  and  events  outwardly 
considered,  as  the  structure  and  developement  of  hi*' 
inward  being  itself,  under  the  moulding  influence 
of  the  time  and  spheie  and  circumstances  general¬ 
ly,  in  which  he  lived  and  acted  out  in  the  grea‘ 
World-drama.  Biography  can  have  little  interej . 
to  us  as  men,  and  must  fail^in  a  great  measure  tc 
give  instruction,  if  it  enter  not  thus  into  the  inlf- 
rior  economy  of  the  Life  it  undertakes  to  describ'. . 
and  succeed  not  in  unfolding  it  in  some  measu  ' 
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It  Diusi  show  US  the  man  as  he  was,  his  special 
nature  as  it  wrought  and  was  wrought  upon  in  the 
fpecial  position,  ^embracing  lime,  country,  condition 
and  all  surrounding  connections,  domestic,  social, 
literary,  political  and  religious,)  w  hich  it  was  giv¬ 
en  him  to  occupy  by  the  Supreme  Disposer  of 
events.  What  the  man  was  in  the  end,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  other  men;  and  hutv  he  came  to  he 
that  which  he  showed  himself  to  be;  these  are  the 
great  inquiries  which  every  true  Biography  must  be 
supposed  to  have  ahvays  in  sight,  and  to  be  always 
laboring  to  answer.  And  it  is  just  because  the 
great  body  of  pretended  Life  delineations  are  so  pal¬ 
pably  deficient,  with  respect  to  this  object,  not  so 
much  as  seeming  to  have  it  in  view  in  a  great  ma¬ 
ny  cases,  that  they  deserve  to  be  considered,  as  al- 
I  ready  said,  no  better  than  miserable  daubs  in  point  of 
i  art.  An  eminent  critic  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say, 

I  that  the  only  complete  Biogiaphy  we  have  in  the 

j  Englisli  language,  is  BosivelPs  Life  of  Juhmon.  In¬ 

deed  he  places  it  above  all  histories,  intended  to 
I  make  us  acquainted  wdth  England  as  it  w’as  during 
I  Johnson’s  time.  For  History,  rightly  considered,  has 
the  same  object  with  Biography,  and  can  secure  it 
^  only  by  the  same  method ;  and  it  is  not  surprising, 

f  therefore,  that  we  should  find  our  literature  as  wo- 

fully  chasmaiic  and  deficient  in  the  one  department 
as  in  the  other.  It  may  be  worth  our  while  to 
quote  here,  somewhat  at  large,  the  judgment  to 
1  which  we  have  just  referred. 

i 

“It  is  not  speaking  with  exaggeration,  but  with 
[  strict  measured  sobriety,  to  say  that  this  book  of 

I  Boswell’s  will  give  us  more  real  insight  into  the 

S  History  of  Entfland  during  tho«‘e  days,  than  twenty 

other  hcoks,  falsely  entitled  *  Histories,*  which  lake 
'  to  themselves  that  special  aim.  What  good  is  it 
to  me  though  innumerable  Smolletts  and  Belshams 
i  keep  dinning  in  my  ears,  that  a  man  named  (reorge 

f  the  Third  was  horn  and  bred  up,  and  a  man  nam¬ 

ed  George  the  Second  died  :  that  Walpole,  and  the 
Pelhams,  and  Chatham,  and  Rockingham,  and  Shel¬ 
burne,  and  North,  wdth  their  coalition  or  their  sep¬ 
aration  Ministries,  all  ousted  one  another;  and  ve¬ 
hemently  scrambled  for  the  thing  they  called  the 
Rudder  of  Government,  but  which  w  as  in  leality  the 
Spigot  of  Taxation  1  That  debates  were  held,  and 
inline  jarring  and  jargoning  took  place ;  and  road 
bills  and  enclomie  bills,  and  game  bills  and  India 
bills,  and  Laws  which  no  man  can  number,  which 
happily  few  men  needed  to  trouble  their  heads 
with  beyond  the  passing  moment,  were  enacted,  and 
printed  by  the  King’s  Stationer!  That  he  who  sat 
•n  Chancery,  and  rayed  out  speculation  from  the 
Woolsack,  was  now  a  man  that  squinted,  now  a 
man  that  did  not  squint!  To  the  hungry  and  thirs¬ 
ty  ail  this  avails  next  to  nothing.  These  men  and 
these  things,  we  indeed  know,  did  swim,  by  strength 
or  by  specific  levity,  (as  apples  or  as  horse-dung,) 
on  the  top  of  the  current :  but  is  it  by  painfully  no¬ 
ting  the  courses,  eddyings,  and  bobbings  hither  and 
thither  of  such  drift  articles,  that  you  will  unfold  to 
me  the  nature  of  the  current  itself ;  of  that  migh- 
rv-Tolling,  loud-roaring.  Life-current,  bottomless  as 
me  foundations  of  the  Universe,  mysterious  as  its 
author!  The  thing  I  want  to  see  is  not  Red- 
book  Lists  and  Court  Calendars,  and  Parliamenfa- 
j  *7  Registers,  but  tlie  Life  of  Ma.n  in  England  : 

1  VoL.  II  No  I, 


what  men  did,  thought,  suffered,  enjoyed;  the  form, 
especial  I  \  the  spirit,  of  their  terrestrial  existence, 
its  outward  environment,  its  inward  principle;  who 
and  what  it  was;  whence  it  proceeded,  whither  it 
was  tending. 

“  Mournful  in  truth,  is  it  to  behold  what  the 
business  called  ‘History,’  in  these  so  rnliglitened 
and  illuminated  limes,  still  continues  to  be.  Can 
you  gather  from  it,  read  till  your  eyes  go  cut, 
any  dimmest  shadow  of  an  answer  to  tliut  great 
question:  How  men  lived  and  had  their  being; 
were  it  but  economically,  as  what  wages  they 
got,  and  what  they  bought  with  these!  Unhap¬ 
pily  you  cannot.  History  will  throw*  no  light  on 
any  sucb  matter.  At  the  point  where  living  mem¬ 
ory  fails,  it  is  all  darkness;  Mr.  Senior  and  Mr* 
Sadler,  must  still  debate  this  simplest  of  all  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  condition  of  the  Past :  Whether  men 
were  better  off,  in  their  mere  larders  and  pantries, 
or  were  worse  oti  than  now*  !  History,  as  it 
stands  all  bound  up  in  gilt  volumes,  is  but  a 
shade  more  instructive  than  the  wotnlen  volumes 
of  a  Backgammon-board.  How  my  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  was  appointed  is  of  less  moment  to  me,  than 
how  my  House  Servant  was  hired.  In  these  days, 
ten  ordinary  Histories  of  Kings  and  Courtiers  were 
well  rxchangrd  against  the  tenth  part  of  one  good 
History  of  Booksellers. 

“  For  example,  I  would  fain  know  the  History 
of  Scotland:  who  can  tell  it  me!  ‘Robertson, 
cry  innumerable  voices ;  ‘  Robertson  against  the 
world.’  ]  open  Rfiberlson;  and  find  there,  through 
long  ages  too  confused  for  narrative,  and  fit  only 
to  be  presented  in  the  w’ay  of  epitome  and  dis¬ 
tilled  essence,  a  cunning  answ’ei  and  hypothesis, 
not  to  this  question.  By  whom,  and  by  what 
means,  when  and  how,  was  this  fair  broad  Scot¬ 
land,  with  its  Arts  and  Manufactures,  Temples, 
Schools,  Institutions,  Poetry,  Spirit,  National  char¬ 
acter,  created  and  made  arable,  verdant,  peculiar, 
great;  here  as  I  can  see  some  fair  section  of  it 
lying,  kind  and  strong  (like  some^  Bacchus-tamed 
Lion;)  from  the  castle-hill  of  FMinburgh !— but 
to  this  other  question:  How  did  the  King  keep 
himself  alive  in  those  old  days ;  and  restrain  so 
many  Butcher- liarons  and  ravenous  Henchmen  from 
utterly  extiipating  one  another,  so  that  killing  went 
on  in  some  sort  of  moderation  !  In  the  one  little 
Letter  of  iEncas  Sylvius,  there  is  more  of  Histo¬ 
ry  than  in  all  this.  At  lerigth,  however,  wo  come 
to  a  luminous  age,  interesting  enough ;  to  the  ago 
of  the  Reformation.  All  Scotland  is  awakened  to 
a  second  higher  life:  the  Spirit  of  the  Highest 
9tirs  in  every  bosom,  agitates  every  bosom;  Scot, 
land  is  convulsed,  fermenting,  struggling  to  body 
itself  forth  anew*.  To  the  herdsman  among  Ids 
cattle  in  remote  woods;  to  the  craftsman,  in  his 
rude,  hcath-thatched  workshop,  among  his  rude 
guild-brethren ;  to  the  great  and  to  the  little,  a 
new  light  has  arisen ;  in  town  and  hanuet  group 
are  gathered,  with  edoquent  looks,  and  governed  or 
ungovernable  tongues ;  the  gn  at  and  the  little  go 
forth  together  to  do  battle  lor  the  Lord  against 
the  mighty.  We  ask  with  breathless  eagerness  : 
How’  was  it ;  how  went  it  on  !  Let  us  under¬ 
stand  it,  let  us  see  it,  and  know  it.  Iii  reply  is 
handed  us  a  really  gr.  ceful,  and  most  dainty  little 
Scandalous  Chronicle  (as  for  aome  Journal  of  Fashion) 
of  two  persons:  Mary  Stuart,  a  Beauty,  but  over 
lightheaded  ;  and  Henry  Daniley,  a  Booby,  who  had 
fine  le^.  How*  these  first  courted,  b.lled  and  cooed, 
according  to  nature ;  then  pouted,  fretted,  grew  ut¬ 
terly  enraged,  and  blew  one  another  up  with  gun* 
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powder:  this,  and  not  the  History  of  Scotland,  is 
what  we  jfood  nituredly  read.  Navt  hy  other 
hands  something  like  a  horse  load  of  other  books 
have  been  written,  to  prove  that  it  was  the  Beau¬ 
ty  who  blew  up  the  Booby,  and  that  it  was  not 
she.  Who  or  what  it  wa*,  the  thing  once  for  all 
beinfr  so  effectually  done,  concerns  us  little.  To 
knov%  Scotland,  at  that  great  epoch,  were  a  valua 
blc  increase  of  knowledge  ;  to  know  poor  Darnley 
and  see  him  with  burning  candle,  from  centre  to 
skin,  w'ere  no  increase  of  knowledge  at  all.  Thus 
is  History  written.” 

All  this  is  prodigiously  severe,  and  yet  who  will 
undertake  to  question  the  truth  of  the  criticisnri^ 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  oiir  knowledge  of  His- 
t‘ry  is  for  the  most  part  shallow  and  insufficient  in 
the  extreme.  Not  only  are  we  ignorant  of  ancient 
limes  in  this  w’ay,  but  of  modem  times  also.  Dark¬ 
ness  and  confusion  are  spread  over  the  field  of  vis¬ 
ion,  even  where  it  is  brought  within  a  single  century 
of  our  own  age.  And  how  very  few  are  the  indi¬ 
vidual  men  we  can  be  said  to  know^  on  the  footing 
simply  of  their  written  Memoirs  ! 

The  Biography  of  Bishop  White,  to  which  this 
article  has  respect,  cannot  be  regarded,  as  a  work 
of  art,  ill  any  better  light  than  that  in  which  such 
writings  generally  appear,  when  tried  by  the  views 
that  have  now  been  stated.  The  true  life  of  Wil¬ 
liam  White  is  not  there;  ia  such  a  w^ay  that  a  man, 
on  reading  the  work,  can  say  within  himself,  1 
know  him  even  as  if  I  had  been  personally  acquain¬ 
ted  w  ith  him  for  years.  Some  interesting  facts  are 
recorded  of  him,  and  some  attempt  is  made  to  give 
us  an  insiglit  into  his  character;  hut  after  all,  when 
those  questions  recur:  W'hat  was  he;  and  how  was 
ho  formed  ;  and  where  lay  precisely  the  course  of 
his  interior  history;  wo  are  constrained  to  allow:  at 
the  close  of  the  volume,  that  we  know  little  more 
of  Bishop  White,  than  we  did  at  the  beginning. 
Dr.  Wilson  has  iiuleed  given  us  a  handsome  vol¬ 
ume  (in  large  type  and  broad  margined  pages,)  con¬ 
taining  in  moderately  good  style,  a  good  deal  that 
is  interesting  to  read,  together  with  a  good  deal 
that  is  not  so  interesting;  but  his  book  cannot  by  any 
means  aspire  to  take  rank  even  among  the  second 
best  order  of  Biographies.  We  have  many,  which 
falling  far  short  of  the  graphic  completeness  of  Bos¬ 
well,  yet  bring  us  much  nearer  to  the  right  point 
of  view,  for  seeing  and  understanding  their  subject, 
than  this  of  the  New’*  York  Professor  of  Divinity. 

It  is  not  intended  however  to  intimate,  that  the 
Memoir  in  question  is  of  little  or  no  value.  A  book 
may  be  usi'ful  in  different  resprTis,  even  though  it 
should  not  realize  at  all  the  particular  idea  which 
it  proposes  to  reach.  Thus,  a  Biography  which 
has  failed  entirely  to  set  before  os  a  complete  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  person  whose  life  it  undertakes  to  re¬ 
cord,  may  nevertheless  show  us  something  of  the 
man,  and  still  more,  may  show  us  something  of 
oiher  matters  more  or  less  remotely  connected  w’ith 
the  man,  which  shall  make  it  w’ell  worthy  of  be¬ 
ing  bought  and  read.  In  this  way,  the  present 


work  of  Dr.  Wilson  undoubtedly  has  its  value.  A 
Life  of  Bishop  White,  in  some  form,  has  become 
necessary,  if  for  no  other  reason,  at  least  for  this, 
that  he  is  considered  the  Father  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  this  country,  and  has  been  intimately 
connected  in  that  character  with  public  events  lor 
the  last  half  century.  Every  American  who  is  con¬ 
cerned  to  know  what  has  taken  place  in  his  own 
country,  ecclesiastically  considered  as  well  as  po¬ 
litically,  most  be  curious  to  be  informed  of  tlie  rise, 
constitution,  and  history  in  particular,  of  this  inter¬ 
esting  section  of  the  American  Church ;  and  so 
soon  as  he  turns  his  thoughts  in  this  way,  he 
must  feel  it  almost  indispensable  to  be  furnished 
with  some  view'  of  the  Life  and  character  of  Bish¬ 
op  White.  A  work,  therefore,  having  for  its  ob¬ 
ject  at  least  to  supply  this  desideratum,  becomes 
by  the  nature  of  the  case  an  important  work,  if 
executed  with  any  sort  of  ability,  so  long  as  no 
other  may  be  found  coming  into  competition  with 
it  on  the  same  field.  Such  competition  in  the 
present  case  does  not,  and  probably  never  will, 
exist.  The  preparation  of  the  Memoir  beloie  us 
was  undertaken  by  the  Author,  we  are  told,  “  at 
the  request  of  the  Family  of  Bishop  White,  and 
also  of  a  meeting  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  and  its  neighborhood,  together 
with  some  ol  their  brethren  who  had  come  from 
other  dioceses  to  attend  his  funeral,  held  on  the 
2l8t  of  July,  1836,  a  few  days  after  the  Bishop’s 
decease.”  The  person  selected  thus  solemnly  for 
the  task,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  fittest  to 
do  it  well,  it  will  be  observed  also,  is  the  “Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Systematic  Divinity  in  the  General  The¬ 
ological  Seminary;”  of  course  one  of  the  most 
eminent  men  in  the  Church  ;  one  who  has  been 
intimate  wdth  the  Bishop  too,  it  seems,  for  years. 
In  vain  therefore  may  w’e  look  for  any  new  Histo¬ 
ry  of  Bishop  White  and  his  Times,  from  any  dif¬ 
ferent  hand.  The  work  must  be  considered  done, 
as  it  stands  in  this  Memoir;  and  under  this  view 
especially,  the  Memoir,  being  all  that  we  are  like¬ 
ly  to  know  on  the  same  subject,  becomes  truly 
important. 

The  life  of  the  Bishop  w'as  of  the  retired  and  unos¬ 
tentatious  sort,  except  so  far  as  his  office  itself  neces¬ 
sarily  brought  him  into  vieiv.  Of  course  it  has  fur¬ 
nished  no  strange  or  striking  incidents  for  the  pen  of 
his  Biographer.  He  w’asbom  on  the  4th  of  Aprih 
1784,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Here  he  spent  his 
whole  life,  never  leaving  the  place  except  for  short 
seasons  at  a  time  on  business  connected  wdth  his  pro¬ 
fession.  His  literary  education  was  commenced  and 
completed  in  Philadelphia.  In  1770,  he  crossed  the 
Atlantic  to  take  orders  in  the  English  Chnrch,  and  was 
ordained  deacon  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  to  whoee 
diocese  these  American  colonies  were  then  attached. 
He  remained  in  England  about  eighteen  months,  till 
he  became  of  proper  age  for  taking  priest’s  orders,  and 
was  ordained  accordingly;  after  which  he 
and  w  as  settled  as  assistant  minister  of  Christ  Church 
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MKi  Su  Peter*!  in  Philadelphia.  This  connexion 
jtsted  till  his  death— a  period  of  sixty  four  years. 
When  the  revolutionaiy  war  broke  out,  he  took  his 
tide*  efter  long  and  earnest  deliberation,  with  the  colo* 


resistance  were  reluctant  to  realize  tn  their  minds.’* 
**£ven  in  regard  to  war  there  is  a  fact  which 
shows  how  far  it  w  as  from  being  sought  for  or  antici* 
pated  by  the  American  people.  The  Congicss  of 
1774  concluded  their  address  to  them,  w  iih  advice 


nics.  This  was  an  important  and  most  interesting  j to  be  prepared  for  all  events;  and  yet,  until  the  shed- 

•teo  at  the  time  it  took  place;  and  it  has  been  coin-  at  Lexington,  in  April  1< 75,  there  w  as 

’  .  .  L  r  •  j  r  .u  n*  I  *  r  i  “o  preparation,  beyond  the  immediate  vicinity  of 

.on  with  the  friends  of  the  Bishop  since  to  found  up.  I  ^Secretary  of  Con- 

•0  it  no  small  part  of  his  praise.  It  is  not  easy  tor  us^  [gress,  Mr.  Charles  Thomson,  subsequently  expressed 


io  our  present  circumstances,  to  enter  fully  into  the 
difficulties  that  must  have  environed  the  question  of 
duty,  especially  to  minds  of  the  more  serious  order. 


when  it  first  became  necessary  to  choose  between  the  means  of  resistance.” 


to  me  his  surprise  at  its  not  being  generally  un¬ 
derstood,  that  the  Congress  perceived  the  probabili¬ 
ty  of  what  come  to  pass;  and  were  of  opinion  tliat 
it  should  'be  prepare<(  for,  by  being  provided  with 


old  government,  and  the  new*  one  which  W’as  si'cking 
to  establish  itself  in  its  room.  No  w’onder  that  good 
nen  differed,' and  appeared  on  opposite  sides,  in  so  try¬ 
ing  a  case.  The  position  taken  by  Mr.  White  at  this 


“These  things  are  said  without  disrespect  to  the 
personal  character  of  the  King  of  Grcal  IJriiain.— 
He  took  tho  part  into  which,  perhaps,  any  man 
w'ould  have  been  betrayed  by  the  same  circumstan¬ 
ces.  You  know'  my  construction  of  the  scriptural 


time  was  rendered  the  more  observable  from  its  being  1  precepts,  on  the  subject  of  obedience  to  civil  rulers, 
somewhat  singular.  The  clergy  of  other  denomina-  It  engaged  my  most  serious  consideration;  and  un- 
tion»  indeed  generally  took  the  same  side;  and  especial-  der  the  sense  of  my  responsibility  to  God,  I  am 


ly  was  this  the  case  with  the  Presbyterian  ministers, 
almost  to  a  man;  but  in  the  Episcopal  Church  the  case 
was  different.  The  relations  of  that  church  to  the  es¬ 
tablished  church  in  England  were  of  the  most  intimate 
kind,  and  it  was  natural  that  her  ministers  generally 
should  incline  at  first  tow'ards  the  mother  country 
rather  than  towards  the  colonies,  when  the  struggle 
for  independence  took  place.  William  White,  in  these 
circumstances,  had  the  merit  of  standing  to  sonic  ex¬ 
tent  alone,  when  he  committed  himself  to  the  cause  of 
the  Revolution,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  great 
body  of  the  American  clergy  stood  on  precisely  the 
same  ground.  The  Bishop  has  himself  left  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  the  views  and  principles  by  which 
his  conduct  was  influenced  at  this  memorable  crisis. 

“The  principles  which  I  had  adopted,  are  those 
which  enter  into  the  constitution  of  England,  from 
the  Saxon  times,  however  the  fact  may  have  been 
disguised  by  Mr.  Hu.ne,  and  were  confirmed  and 
acted  on  at  the  revolution  in  1688.  Tlie  late  mea¬ 
sures  of  the  English  government  contradicted  the 
rights,  which  the  colonists  had  brought  w  ith  them 


still  of  the  opinion,  that  they  respect  the  ordinary 
administration  of  men  in  power;  who  are  not  to  be 
resisted  from  piivaie  regards,  or  for  the  seeking 
of  changes,  however  premising  in  theory.  In  a 
mixed  government,  the  constitutional  rights  of  any 
one  branch  are  as  much  the  ordinance  of  God  as 
those  of  any  other.  This  view  of  the  subject  would 
he  abandoned,  if  it  could  be  proved  to  be  more 
fruitful  of  disorder  than  its  opposite.  The  latter  is 
rather  the  cause  of  civil  wars,  as  in  the  rebellions 
of  1715  and  1745.  To  talk  of  herediiory  right*, 
w’hen  the  question  is  of  the  scriptural  precepts,  is 
beside  the  mark;  for  they  look  no  further  than  to 
the  present  possessor  of  the  pow’er.  The  contrary 
theory  lands  us  on  despotism;  and  if  any  should  be 
reconcilled  to  this,  by  the  notion  of  its  securing  of 
tranquility,  there  cannot  be  a  greater  mistake.  11 
there  be  no  constitutional  check,  it  will  be  formed 
unconstitutionally,  in  some  such  shape  as  that  of 
the  pretoiian  guards  of  Home,  or  of  the  janizaries 
of  Turkey,  or  of  the  combinations  of  grenadiers  in 
llLSsia,” 

“  However  satisfactory  the  train  of  fientiment,  at 
the  crisis  referred  to,  the  question  of  expediency 
was  problematical,  considering  the  immense  power 
of  the  mother  country.  Perhaps,  had  the  issue  de> 


to  the  wilds  of  America;  and  which  were,  until  i  pended  on  my  deterininaiion,  it  would  have  been 

then.  reRnPAlpH  hv  thp  pminirv.  'Pli.'  r--  i ___ 


then,  respected  by  the  mother  country.  The  worst 
•tate  of  dependent  provinces  has  been  that  w’hich 
bound  them  to  a  country  itself  fiec.  This  is  a  fact 
sufficiently  illustrated  in  the  case  ot  those  ol  Home; 
which  W'ere  more  miserable  nnder  the  republic 


for  submission,  with  the  determined  and  steady  com 
tinuance  of  rightful  claim.  But  when  my  country¬ 
men  in  general  had  chosen  the  dreadful  measure  of 
forcible  resistance — for  certainly  the  spirit  was  al- 
most^universally  at  the  time  arming — it  was  the  die* 


than  under  the  emoeiors,  monsters  as  most  oi  them  j  tate  of  conscience,  to  lake  what  seemed  the  right 
were.  Our  quarrel  was  substantially,  with  our  free  ‘ 
fellow  subjects  of  Great  Britain;  and  w  e  never  ob¬ 


jected  to  the  constitutional  prerogatives  and  the 
crown  until  it  threw  us  out  of  its  protection.  This 


side.  When  matters  were  verging  to  independence; 
there  was  less  to  be  said  for  dissent  from  the  voice 
of  tho  country,  than  in  the  beginning.  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  had  not  relinquished  n  particle  of  her  claim. 


tl  did  independently  on  other  measures,  by  what  j  Her  commissioners  did  not  pretend  to  any  power 
w^  called  the  prohibitory  act,  passed  in  November )  of  this  sort  from  the  crow'n  ;  and  had  pretended  that. 


1T75,  authorizing  the  seizure  ot  all  vessels  belong- 
to  persons  of  this  country,  whether  friends  or 
foes.  The  Act  arrived  about  the  lime  of  the  pub- 
Ij^tion  of  Paine’s  “Common  Sense.”  Had  the  Act 
J^n  contrived  by  some  person  in  disguise  with 
Paine,  in  ordei  to  give  effect  to  his  production  no 


there  was  no  power  in  the  crown  to  suspend  acts 
of  parliament,  or  to  promise  the  repeal  of  them. 
On  this  ground,  it  must  be  perceived,  that  the  least 
defensible  persons  were  they  who]  gave  their  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  engaging  in  the  war,  and  then  aban¬ 
doned  the  cause.  In  proof  of  the  almost  universal 


exj^ient  could  have  been  more  ingenious.  To  a  |  disposition  of  the  Americans,  you  may  be  referred 

reader  of  that  flimsy  woik  at  the  present  day,  the  |  to  Bisset’s  History  of  the  Reign  of  George  the 

confessed  effect  of  it  at  the  time  is  a  matter  of  {Third,  written  in  opposition  to  the  anti-goYernment 
•urpnse.  Had  it  arrived  six  raontlis  sooner,  it  I  history  of  Belsham.  It  will  not  be  unprofitable  to 

would  have  excited  no  foelmg,  except  that  of  re-  you,  to  bestow  your  serions  attention  on  the  details 

•cnlrnenl  against  the  author.  But  liiere  had  come  j  made  by  the  former,  not  merely  of  the  injustice  of 
s  crisis,  which  the  foremost  leaders  of  American  ministerial  measures,  but  of  the  folly  of  them ;  in 
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dicfltioDt  of  the  utter  ignorance  of  our  country,  and  | 
of  the  consequent  incapacity  for  the  governintr  of  it. 
Government  confided  for  information  on  the  per¬ 
sons  whom  they  oucrht  the  most  to  have  distrust¬ 
ed:  and  repeated  failure  did  nut  cure  them  of  the 
delusion,  until  the  effect  was  irremediable. 

**  Although  possessed  of  these  sentiments,  I  nev¬ 
er  beat  the  ecclesiastical  drum.  My  two  brethren 
in  tlie  assistant  ministry  preached  animating  ser- 
mrns,  approbatory  of  the  war,  which  w’ere  printed: 
as  did  the  most  prominent  of  our  clergy,  Dr. 
Smith.  Our  aged  rector,  in  consequence  of  in¬ 
creasing  weakness,  was  retiring  from  the  world. 
Not  long  before  this  time  he  resigned  his  rector¬ 
ship,  was  succeeded  hy  Mr.  Duche,  and  soon  af¬ 
ter  died.  Ueing  invited  to  preaca  before  a  battal- 
tion,  I  declined ;  and  mentioned  to  the  colonel,  who 
was  one  of  the  warmest  spirits  of  the,  day,  niy 
objections  to  the  making  of  the  ministry  instrumen¬ 
tal  to  the  war.  1  continued,  as  did  all  of  us,  to 
pray  for  the  king,  until  Sunday  (inclusively)  be¬ 
fore  the  4th  of  July  1776.  Within  a  short  time 
after,  1  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  and  have  since  remained  faithful  to  it.  My 
inti  ntions  were  upright,  and  most  seriously  weigh¬ 
ed.  I  hope  thev  were  not  in  contrariety  to  my 
duty.” 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  circumstances  were  such  in 
the  Episcopal  church  as  soon  brought  Mr.  White  into 
prominent  view,  and  at  the  same  time  imposed  upon 
him  new  and  heavy  responsibilities.  The  revolution, 
in  dissolving  the  political  relations  which  had  before 
existed  between  England  and  this  country,  made  it 
necessary  to  close  also  the  arrangement  by  which  the 
“Church  of  England,”  as  such,  was  recognized  as 
having  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  the  American  co¬ 
lonies.  The  mind  ot  the  nation  would  not  endure  the 
thought  of  any  such  dependance  on  a  foreign  religious 
power,  as  was  allow’ed  to  have  place  before;  at  least 
not  where  the  power  had  a  British  habitation  and 
name,  (/?omc it  seems  being  looked  upon  with  less* 
jealousy;)  and  so  in  the  diffeient  States  the  Episcopal 
Churches  werethrow’n  suddenly  on  their  own  resoui- 
oes,  with  little  or  no  connection  or  common  under¬ 
standing  to  hold  them  together  in  a  national  organiz¬ 
ation.  At  the  same  time,  a  great  deal  of  prejudice  pre¬ 
vailed  against  the  whole  system  of  prelacy,  as  being 
supposed,  according  to  that  old  maxim  of  King  James 
and  the  later  pulpit  dogma  of  the  South,  to  he  some 
way  or  other  naturally  allied  to  monarchy,  and  of  course 
na'urclly  hostile  to  all  scund  republicanism.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  an  “American  Episcopacy,”  had  been  warmly 
agitated  before  the  Hovolution;  and  was  then  suppos¬ 
ed  to  be  of  the  most  vital  concern,  in  its  relations  to 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  New  World;  especial¬ 
ly  as  viewed  in  connection  with  the  high  ground  al¬ 
ready  taken  by  the  Church  of  England  in  Virginia 
and  New  York.  Bishop  White  himself  considered 
it  fortunate  that  this  measure  of  an  Episcopate  for  the 
Colonies  bv/ore  the  Revolution,  did  not  succeed,  as 
me  results  of  it  might  have  been  disastrous  in  various 
ways,  and  could  not  well  have  failed  to  make  the  pre¬ 
judice  against  Epis.'opacy  more  virulent  in  the  end 
than  it  proved  to  be  in  fa*:!,  at  the  close  of  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  war.  During  the  w'ar  again,  English  ordina¬ 
tions  were  of  course  discontinued;  and  many  clergy¬ 


men  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  on  various  groundi 
withdrew  from  the  service  in  which  they  had 
been  engaged  ;  so  that  altogether  the  denominatioa 
was  reduced  to  a  most  low  and  discouraging  state 
In  these  circumstances,  the  task  of  restoring  and 
consolidating  the  church,  in  the  face  of  prejudicei 
without  ana  desponding  and  confused  eounseli 
within,  fell  mainly  in  the  Providence  of  Gcd  cn 
Dr.  White.  For  the  difhcult  and  delicate  commis¬ 
sion,  he  seems  to  have  been  in  various  respects 
happily  qualified.  At  one  time,  we  are  told,  he 
stood  quite  alone  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  all 
his  brethren  of  the  clergy  having  withdrawn  from 
their  former  parishes. 

He  was  left  alone  in  Pennsylvania,  to  W’atch  over 
and  support  the  interests  of  the  Church,  which  was  ex. 
posed  to  dangers,  from  causes  both  internal  and  exier. 
nal,  arising  fiom  the  circumstances  of  the  country.  But 
the  confidence  universally  felt  in  his  integrity  and  judge, 
ment ;  his  w’ell  known  political  principles  favorable  to 
the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  United  States,  and 
giving  him  an  influence  with  those  in  power,  which 
he  could  not  otherwise  have  posessed  ;  and  the  steadr, 
prudent,  and  conciliatory  course  which  he  pursued 
were  of  signal  benefit  to  her,  and  enabled  him  under 
Providence  to  conduct  her  in  safety,  though  diminish¬ 
ed  in  extent,  through  the  threatening  dangers.  Preju. 
dices,  not  unnaturally  excited  by  her  former  connexion 
with  the  established  Church  of  England,  were  re¬ 
moved  01  weakened  hy  the  knowledge  of  the  public 
station  and  acceptable  political  sentiments  of  this 
her  leading  and  influential  advocate,  which  were  a  se¬ 
curity- that  her  principles  could  not  be  unfriendly  to 
liberty  and  the  w'elfare  of  the  country. 


The  Thugs  or  Phansioars  of  India. — Two  vols. 
12mo.  Philadelphia:  Lea  and  Blanchard;  Pitts 
burgh:  C.  H.  Kay  &  Co. 

The  very  name  appended  to  this  notice,  is  as  new  to 
us  as  it  probably  is  to  roost  of  our  readers.  And 
yet,  the  authentic  account  contained  in  the  two 
volumes  published  by  Captain  Sleeman,  the  ‘Su- 
perintendant  of  the  Thug  police,*  may  he  said  to 
present  a  new'  chapter  in  the  history  of  human  na¬ 
ture.  This  is  no  creation  of  fancy;  the  facts  are 
official,  compiled  from  documents,  judicial  evidence, 
and  confessions  of  guilty  parties,  and  those  con¬ 
fessions  verified,  for  confirmed  by  subsequent  ex¬ 
aminations  of  the  places  where  the  various  thuggtr- 
Us  were  alleged  to  have  been  perpetrated.  But 
we  are  using  this  strange  word  as  if  our  readers 
had  already  perused  these  curious  volumes,  which 
may  not  be  the  case  with  all  of  them.  We  will 
therefore  address  ourselves  to  those  to  whom  the 
subject  is  entirely  new. 

It  appears,  then,  that  there  has  existed  in  India, 
time  out  of  mind,  a  caste  or  tribe  of  naurdereis 
and  robbers,  called  Thugs,  or  Phansigars.  1  he*e 
are  not  outcasts,  or  outlaws,  who  renounce  all 
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the  regular  purtuito  and  occupations  of  society,  or '  denly  uiking  possession  of  the  road  and  command- 
vrandering  marauding  hordes  like  the  Arab  or  Tar- ling  the  traveller  to  stop. 

tar  tribes,  who  are  at  war  with  all  people  but  j  It  appeals  to  be  the  prevalent  custom  nmong  the 
their  own,  and  lob  and  plunder  by  open  violence;  1  natives  of  India  of  all  the  castes,  to  make  fre- 
BO*— the  Thugs  are  a  quiet,  brainless,  pious  peo- distant  journeys,  often  requiring  an  ab- 
nle  who  pursue  their  rural  or  mechanical  occupa-  s^'nce  of  several  months  from  their  homes.  This 
ton  like  others,  at  their  usual  aboiles,  but  only  |  partly  on  account  of  their  religious  pilgrimages, 
now  and  then  leave  their  homes  for  a  short  time,  partly  from  the  practice  of  visiting  friends  and 
in  small  bands,  in  order  to  take  a  purse  or  two,  relations.  As  they  have  no  public  conveyance  by 
and  at  the  same  time  strangle  their  victims;  partly,  stages,  oi  steamboats,  and  their  roads  are  not 
as  an  offering  to  their  goddess,  Deva  or  Durga,  "^uch  better  than  those  of  our  North  American  In- 
ind  partly  for  tlie  purpose  o(  preventing  a  discovery,  as  dians,  and  no  public  houses  on  the  way,  these 
“dead  men  tell  no  tales.”  They  are  none  of  your  journeys  are  of  course  slower,  and  are  liable  to  a 
conscience  stricken,  fearful  wretches;  they  believe  t?r«ater  variety  of  incidents.  They  carry  their 
that  they  arc  doing  good  service  to  their  deity,  as  valuable  effects  with  them,  their  gold  and  silver, 
well  as  benefitting  themselves.  Among  each  oth-  precious  stones,  as  bank  notes,  or  checks,  or 
er  they  are  strictly  honest,  kind,  and  perfectly  sen-  Exchange  are  but  little  known  to  a  hard 

•ibie  of  the  wickedness  of  taking  away  the  life  of  "^^ney  currency  population.  There  is  also  a  regu- 
their  brother  of  the  same  caste,  but  have  not  the  class  of  agents  whose  business  it  is  to  carry 
slightest  compunction  for  the  murder  and  robbery  ®ums  of  money  from  one  place  to  another,  as  they 
of  those  beyond  the  pale  of  their  own  tribe.  On  are  remitted  by  native  merchants,  and  these,  with  the 
the  contrary,  Thuggery  is  considered  honorable  native  merchants  who  sometimes  transport  valuable 
among  them;  it  is  the  growth  of  ages,  subject  to  utcrchandize,  are  the  favorite  objects  of  the  Thug 
certain  laws,  and  connected  with  the  superstitious  operators.  I*,  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that 
worship  of  their  false  deities,  engrafted  on  Mahom-  ^he  modern  improvements  of  commerce,  and  civili- 
etanism;  for  it  seems  they  are  at  the  same  lime  ^ulion  have  had  a  vast  tendency  to  lesson  the  lemp- 
the  followers  of  the  Prophet.  We  are  not  altoge-  ^ution  to  crime,  as  w'ell  as  the  opportunities  lor  its 
iher  exempted  from  Thuggery  even  in  our  own  perpetration.  The  improvements  in  travelling  by 
country,  especially  in  the  South  and  South-west,  if  und  turnpike,  have  rendered  travelling  ns  safe 

we  can  place  implicit  confidence  in  the  extraordi-  tt'  tlte  streets  of  a  populous  town.  The  credit 
nary  disclosures  made  a  few  years  ago,  respecting  ^^ystem  also  does  away  with  the  necessity  on  the 
the  connected  hands  of  horse  thieves,  murderers  and  P’^rt  of  the  traveller  to  carry  with  him  any  con- 

gamblers  leagued  together  in  and  near  Louisiana.  tiderable  sum  of  money. 

Phansigars  usually  wait  at  places  built  on  the 

The  British  were  not  aw’are  of  the  existence  of  high  road  like  caravansaries  for  the  accommodation 
these  criminals  before  the  year  1799,  when  several  of  travellers,  hut  who  depend  more  upon  their  own 
hundred  were  taken  in  the  vicinity  of  Bcngalore.  tents,  ox  consign  themselves  to  the  open  air.  Some-' 
It  was  only  within  a  few  years  that  the  British  au-  li^es  they  drop  into  the  tow  ns  and  villaget, 
thorities  could  be  brought  to  credit  the  great  extent  through  which  travellers  must  pass,  and  in  squads 
of  their  deprecations  and  crimes.  One  reason  of  of  three  or  four  scatter  themselves  about,  to  obtain 
this  was  the  protection  extended  to  them  and  other  information  and  mature  their  plans.  When  they  tra- 
native  robbers  by  the  Polygars,  the  influent ial  na-  vel  on  the  road,  they  are  usually  accompanied  with 
live  cliiefs,  or  magistrates  of  districts,  who  found  some  children  above  ten  years  old,  who  are  destin- 
iheir  interest  in  conniving  at  their  atiociiies.  ed  to  be  initiated  in  their  horrid  trade,  and  which 
Where  the  British  authority  has  been  placed  in  the  at  the  same  time  tends  to  take  away  suspicion  of 
hands  of  Englishmen,  after  supplanting  the  Poly-  their  true  character.  They  insinuate  themselves  into 
gars,  the  Thugs  have  been  discovered  and  rooted  the  good  graces  of  their  destined  victims,  and  assume 
out.  Previous  to  this,  they  lived  on  good  terms  ^11  sorts  of  disguises,  even  affecting  to  be  men  of 
with  their  neighbors,  whom  they  took  care  not  to  fortune  and  consequence,  or  the  public  servants  of 
molest,  and  who,  even  in  some  measure,  shared  the  some  of  the  native  governments,  W’hen  they  have 
benefits  of  the  ill-gotten  wealth.  The  victims  of  selected  their  victim,  they  profess  to  travel  in  com- 
these  Fhansigars,  or  stranglers,  as  they  are  called  pany  for  their  mutual  protection,  or  else  they  follow 
by  the  natives,  were  almost  exclusively  travellers  at  a  distance  until  they  find  a  convenient  place  for 
from  distant  parts  of  India;  they  seldom  troubled  their  purpose.  One  of  the  gang  suddenly  throws 
the  English,  partly  through  fear  of  their  being  more  a  rope  or  sash  round  the  neck  of  the  unfortunate 
readily  missed,  and  the  strict  search  that  w’ould  he  person,  while  the  others  assist  in  strangling  him.  It 
instantly  made.  Besides;  the  usual  mode  of  these  usually  takes  three  to  accomplish  the  deed,  one  on 
wretches  was  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  each  side,  and  a  third  behind  to  seize  the  person  by 
good  graces  of  some  unsuspecting  travellers,  pre-  the  legs  and  throw  him  on  his  face.  Their  favor¬ 
tending  to  he  themselves  apprehensive  of  danger,  ite  place  for  this  work  is  in  some  thicket,  or  jun- 
and  seeking  protection,  their  assaults  not  being  i  gle,  where  the  work  might  he  carried  on  without 
made  like  open  and  daring  highwaymen,  by  mid-  interruption,  and  the  murdered  person  be  buried  with» 
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out  difficulty,  to  at  to  be  completely  concealed.  The  j  harian  inttitutiona,  and  is  another  among  the  beno- 
contrivances  of  this  hellish  tribe  for  the  purpose  of  ^  fils  conferred  by  a  conquest  which  has  been  the 
accomplishing  their  ends,  are  innumerable;  they  are  theme  of  so  much  superficial  declamation.  We  ha? 
the  result  of  long  and  hereditary  practice  in  the  pio-  long  been  of  opinion,  that  the  conquests  of  Bri 
fession.  Should  any  person  immediately  appear  on  tain,  in  India,  although  unfavorable  to  its  nc.t» 
the  road  before  the  murdered  body  is  disposed  of,  it  tyrants  and  despots,  will  ultimately  be  a  blessi  ^ 
it  covered  up  while  lamentations  are  made  on  ac>  to  the  mi7/tons  who  live  and  labor  on  her  soil.  ^ 
count  of  the  sudden  death  of  one  of  their  friends,^ 

and  sometimes  the  individual  stationed  as  a  look  i 

( 

out,  in  the  advance,  or  in  the  rear,  pretends  to  j  _  _ 

fall  down  writhing  in  pain  in  order  to  detain  them  ^  lassical  iterature.  A  glance  at  the 

from  the  scene  of  murder.  The  Phansijrars  vvill  | the  timet,  a>  exhibited  through  the  medium  0} 
often  follow  the  person  they  hare  deroted  to  des- home /athionable  periodical  writings 


traction  for  several  days,  or  travel  in  his  company 
until  a  suitable  opportunity  presents  itself.  The 
dead  bodies  are  often  cut  and  mangled  in  order  to 
expedite  dissolution. 

The  association  of  abject'  superstition,  with  the 
deepest  guilt  is  peculiarly  remarkable  in  those 
wretches.  They  pay  the  most  servile  regard  to 
omens,  and  never  leave  home  to  enter  upon  their 


An  ingenious  satirist,  some  years  ago,  dressed 
up  a  story,  in  which  the  hero,  an  Englishman,  ad- 
ministered  a  signal  rebuke  to  the  vitiated  tastes  of 
an  Italian  assembly.  Tiie  Englisman,  disgusted  at 
the  overweening  conceit  of  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Latins,  who  boasted,  while  they  w’ere 
themselves  degenerate,  that  the  learning  of  the 
world  had  its  home  in  Italy,  resolved  to  teach  them 


expeditions  without  pursuing  some  of  their  modes  of!  in  a  manner  best  suited  to  their  pow’ers  of  discri. 
divination.  Before  they  are  undertaken,  a  sheep  is  '  minalion.  He  therefore  caused  a  stage  to  be  era*, 
sacrificed  to  Javi,  one  of  their  Hindoo  deities,  and  j  ted,  and  invited  the  braggarts  to  witness  a  drama, 


entertainments  are  given.  The  noose,  the  knife, 
and  the  pick-axe  are  sacred  implements.  Before 
the  images  of  their  tutelar  deities,  flowers  are  scat¬ 
tered,  and  offerings  are  made  of  fruit,  cakes,  spiritsi 
and  prayers  are  offered  for  success.  Although  Ma¬ 
hometanism,  as  has  been  observed,  is  the  religion  of 
the  Thugs,  they  also  worship  several  of  the  idols 
of  India,  among  them,  Cali,  strangely  suspected  of 
requiring  human  victims  among  the  offerings  at 
her  shrine.  Before  they  set  out,  the  flight  of  birds, 
or  the  chirpings  of  lizards,  are  attended  to,  and  if 
unfavorable,  their  expedition  is  postponed  for  a. 
while.  On  returning  from  successful  expeditions, 
sacrifices  are  offered  to  Javi.  It  w'ould  he  endless 
to  enumerate  thei^  various  observances,  omens,  and 
superstitions.  They  even  appeal  to  religious  texts 
deemed  infallible,  thus  imparling  to  their  atroci¬ 
ties  the  semblance  of  divine  sanction.  Some  of 
these  superstitions,  how^cver,  impose  restraints  up¬ 
on  them,  favorable  to  humanity.  They  spare  fe¬ 
males,  perhaps  on  account  of  their  favorite  God¬ 
dess,  and  for  the  same  reason  they  spare  persons 
of  the  Cainala  caste,  who  are  gold,  iron,  brass 
smiths,  cirpenlrrs,  stone  cutters,  and  a  variety  of 
other  tradesmen,  as  well  as  pariahs,  lepers,  &c., 
who  are  either  her  worshippers,  or  supposed  to  be 
her  servants.  But  these  pious  scruples  are  not  al¬ 
ways  regarded  where  the  temptation  happens  to  he 
Tery  strong.  They  resemble  the  professed  thieves 
or  rogues  of  England,  and  perhaps  of  this  country, 
in  having  conventional  signs,  and  even  a  kind  of 

language  only  known  to  themselves. 

The  number  of  Thugs  in  Hindostan  alone,  lias 
been  computed  at  ten  thousand,  and  the  number  of 
murders  committed  by  them  at  thirty  thousand. 


in  the  progress  of  w’hich  he  dressed  the  actors  in 
the  livery  of  strolling  mountebanks,  some  with 
monkey  upon  shoulder  and  hurdy-gurdy  in  hand, 
others  lurking  in  obscure  corners  to  rob  and  to 
slay,  while  nobles  and  priests  w’ere  catering  to  the 
vanities  of  danseusea  and  prima-donnas,  In  the 
back-ground  appeared  Cicero,  who  coinee  from  his 
slumber  of  ages  to  witness  the  progress  of  his 
country  in  the  arts,  as  well  as  to  gloat  over  the 
advancement  of  his  countrymen  in  all  that  gives 
grandeur  to  national  character — eloquence,  patriot¬ 
ism,  poetry,  and  pure  legislation.  Ho  surveys 
mournfully  the  motley  pageant,  and  tlien  retires  in 
tears.  The  quick  sense  of  ths  truth  struck  home 
to  the  spectators,  and  the  Englrshman  would  have 
been  offered  a  victim  to  their  sense  of  the  contuine- 
ly,  had  he  net  very  wisely  withdrawn  from  the 
theatre  and  tha  Roman  jurisdiction  as  well. 

We  have  offered  this  brief  glance  at  a  well  told 
tale,  as  affording  an  illustration  of  the  undifss 
character  of  our  floating  liu^ature,  when  contrast¬ 
ed  with  the  efforts  of  earlier  laborers  in  the  use  of 
the  English  language.  Were  the  Addisons  of  a 
former  age  to  revisit  the  field  of  their  earthly  la¬ 
bors,  they  would  be  painfully  struck  at  the  eviden¬ 
ces  of  decaying  taste  marking  the  compositions  ot 
a  class  of  w  riters,  whose  influence  extends  over  the 
minds  and  the  readings  of  three-fourths  of  the  race 
using  the  Anglo-Saxon  as  their  mother  tongue. 
Our  literature,  like  the  monkey  and  hurdy-gurdy  of 
the  Italian  mountebanks,  is  sadly  degenerate,  while 
the  priests  and  nobles  ot  criticism  are  degrading 
their  high  estate  by  endorsing  as  pure  the  impure 
and  w’orthlcss  trash  w’hich  every  monthly  maga- 


^  .  ,  ,  ,  .  n  •  •  u  I  conveys  to  the  hands  of  tlie  general  rea- 

The  etfeciual  means  adopted  by  the  British  govern- 

ment  to  break  up  this  scourge  of  the  peav'cablc  I  *  ^ 

native#,  shews  the  superiority  of  civi.ixed  over  bai-  ‘ 
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extent,  so  truly  alarming,  was  there  not  a  spicing 
of  manimon  incorporated  with  the  other  pernicious 
ingredients  we  hare  mentioned.  What  was  once 
emulation  is  now  dollars  and  cents,  and  the  con¬ 
sideration  is  not  what  degree  of  reputation  may  be 
gained  by  a  publication,  but  the  amount  of  pecu¬ 
niary  compensation  to  be  received  therefor.  Chap¬ 
ter  after  chapter,  w’ork  upon  work,  are  sent  forth, 
miserably  wire-drawn,  as  if,  (and  such  is  often  the 
case,)  the  author  was  to  be  paid  per  line  for  his 
milk  and  water  creations.  Thus  paid,  the  writer 
is,  of  course,  at  the  heck  of  his  purchaser.  He 
writes  to  order,  everything  and  anything,  tales  of 
the  wild  and  ferocious  class,  or  novelettes  of  sen¬ 
timent  and  sympathy. 

He  is  alternately  a  purloiner  of  Newgate  chron¬ 
icles  and  a  chum  of  the  footman  to  some  lordly 
rake  or  scheming  woman  of  fashion.  Pencil  and 
note-book  in  hand,  he  takes  descriptions  of  the 
doors,  dungeons,  and  windings  of  a  prison,  or  loams 
from  the  slang  of  servants  the  language  of  up-stairs 
life.  A  catch-pole  in  the  exercise  of  his  interest¬ 
ing  vocation  could  not  be  more  indefatigable  than 
is  your  penny-a-liner;  nor  will  you  find  a  more 
thorough  hack  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company,  than  a  Grub  Street  employee.  For  his 
name  he  cares  not — reputation  is  a  jewel  estima¬ 
ble  only  as  enabling  him  to  command  a  more  lib-  j 
eral  per  diem.  He  will  paint  you  suffering  virtue  or  I 
successful  vice,  in  the  same  breath  and  upon  the 
same  page.  Do  you  want  a  letter-press  portrait  of 
some  notorious  assassin! — he  will  furnish  it  cheap¬ 
er  than  you  may  think  possible.  He  is,  in  short, 
a  wonderful  Ciichton,  au  fait  at  every  thing,  and 
can  dress  up  a  scene  at  sea,  a  biawl  at  a  groggery, 
sentiment  in  a  brothel,  or  a  flare  up  in  high  life, 
with  the  grace  of  a  lady  author. 

But  enough  on  this  score,  while  w'e  hastily  notice 
the  several  most  popular  and  approved  works  of  fi.;- 
tion  now  in  course  of  publication.  Many  others 
might  be  glanced  at,  but  we  will  not  trouble  the 
reader  with  more  than  Guy  Fawkes,  and  7'he  Tow¬ 
er  of  London,  by  Harrison  Ainsworth, — Mos/cr 
Humphrey'* s  Clock,  by  Dickens,— i^oor  Jack,  by 
Marry  AT, — Ten  Thousand  a  Year,  by  heaven  kaows 
who, — Stanley  Thorn  and  Valentine  Vex,  by  some¬ 
body, — and  a  few  dozen  matters  of  the  same  class, 
by  as  many  no-bodies. 

The  first  two  mentioned  in  the  above  catalogue 
are  by  the  same  pen,  and  pretty  kindred  in  charac¬ 
ter  with  Jack  Sheppard,  a  w’ork  which  our  readers 
will  remember  drew  from  us  once  upon  a  time  a 
gentle  rebuke.  However  interesting,  or,  as  the 
catch  term  reads,  thrilling,  the  result  of  the  labors 
of  the  Radcliffe  school  of  litcrateurs,  it  must  be 
‘•encoded  that  children  are  more  liable  to  be  fright¬ 
ened  at  the  display  of  raw— heads  and  bloody— 
hones,  than  sensible  beings  to  be  instructed  or 
amused  at  the  formidable  ingenuity  with  which  the 
author  of  Jack  Sheppard  dove-tailed  together  his 
conglomerated  mass  of  nonsense.  It  remains  for 


time  to  determine  whether  the  two  works  now  un¬ 
der  consideration  are  equally  exceptionable;  for  only 
the  earlier  portions  of  these  latter  have  appeared, 
and  it  would  he  deemed  uncharitable  were  we  to 
denounce  the  finale  before  the  preface  be  fairly  dis¬ 
posed  of.  It  is  not  anticipating  too  much,  however, 
when  we  express  anything  but  a  sanguine  antici¬ 
pation  of  the  result.  Mr.  Ainsworlh’s  genius,  the 
asseition  of  the  London  critics  to  the  contrary  not¬ 
withstanding — is  altogeiher  too  tenacious  of  the  hor¬ 
rible,  and  his  forte  consists  only  in  painting  the 
extravagant  with  the  colors  of  an  ultra  extravagant 
fancy,  and  in  making  heroes  ot  hanged  felons, 
gods  of  burglars,  and  persecutors  out  of  the  friend 
and  officials  of  Justice.  The  tiofura/is  too  common¬ 
place,  and  he  therefore  resorts  to  the  opposite,  lead¬ 
ing  us  (using  in  so  doing,  as  wo  readily  admit,  a 
nervous  facility  of  description,  commendable  in  so 
much)  through  prisons,  in  company  with  individu¬ 
als  to  w’hose  society  every  honest  man  would  ob¬ 
ject;  penetrating  old  wainscot  hiding*places,  break¬ 
ing  locks,  and  scaling  walls.  Our  author  is  evidently 
not  over  partial  in  his  appreciation  of  human  vir¬ 
tue,  for  we  find  nine-tenths  of  his  honest  men  doing 
acts  w’hich  are  any  thing  but  honest,  w  hile,  on  the 
contrary,  his  rogues,  jire  high  minded,  chivalrous, 
dashing  blades,  fellows  of  soul,  robbing  for  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  robbing  merely,  or  engaging  in  plots  to 
destroy  governments,  dethrone  kings,  or  assassinate 
half  the  population  of  a  nation,  through  a  sense  of 
enlarged  honor,  probably  of  religious  enthusiasm. 
This  is  all  sheer  fal-de-ial,  and  is  disgraceful  to 
the  iutclligenco  of  the  age.  Literature  has  higher 
aims  than  to  cater  to  the  wants  of  embryo  pick¬ 
pockets,  and  ought  never  to  be  prostituted  to  the 
base  uses  of  knavish  hook-sellers  and  mercenary 
scribblers.  It  is  a  waste  of  virgin  paper  to  blot  it 
w  ith  the  narrative  of  the  exploits  of  a  highwayman, 
or  the  mountebank  manceuvres  of  a  Doctor  Dee. — 
But  w'e  will  hang  Mr.  Ainsw'orth  on  a  peg  until  our 
next,  when  we  shall  have  more  space  to  devote  to 
his  genius! 

Master  Humphrey's  Clock,  so  far  as  published  is 
unworthy  of  the  rare  genius  of  the  author  of  Nicho¬ 
las  Nickelby.  Boz  is  perhaps  the  most  able  deli¬ 
neator  of  human  character  now  living.  In  his  for- 
I  mer  creations  he  limned  W’ilh  startling  truthfulness 
the  various  shadings  of  the  passions,  now  painting 
the  beautiful  affections  of  the  heart,  aron  rudely 
sketching  coarse  honesty,  again  stirring  us  to  mirth¬ 
fulness  as  like  a  Hogarth  he  luled  a  charcoal  view 
of  the  humorous,  and  then  making  the  nostril  dilate 
with  scorn,  the  eye  flarh,  and  the  heart  sicken,  as 
he  darkly  drew  in  fearful  contrast  the  base  and 
fiendish  motives  of,  we  grieve  to  say  it,  a  large  por- 
I  tion  of  our  kind.  Man's  natuie  was  the  map,  and 
the  several  motives  guiding  that  nature  were  traced 
out  with  the  accuracy  of  a  topographer.  We  find 
nothing  of  this  excellence  of  delineation  thus  far  in 
the  work  we  are  now  considerinir*  The  main  ob¬ 
ject  with  the  author  undoubtedly  is,  to  string  tog«- 
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Iher  in  some  plausible  connexion  the  multi-colored 
and  oddly  diflferent  effusions  for  which,  having  writ¬ 
ten  them  probably  years  since,  he  can  find  no  oth¬ 
er  mode  of  sale  thin  by  forcing  them  between  cov¬ 
ers  and  pageing  them  off  as  a  hook.  Hence,  we 
have  Master  Humphrey  introduced  to  notice,  and 
Master  Hunr:|»hrey’s  Clock  described,  and  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Master  Humphrey’s  friends  portrayed,  with 
a  tedious  formality  and  fanciful  attempt  at  humor  as 
different  from  the  humor  of  the  Wellers  or  the  in¬ 
domitable  urbanity  of  honest  Pickwick,  as  is  the 
Monikitu  of  Cooper  from  the  Sketch  Book  of  VVash- 
ijioTopi  Irving.  We  notice  in  a  recent  chapter  that 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Pickwick  and  the  Wellers  may 
be  expected  to  grace  the  subsequent  emissions.  The 
shift  is  as  desperate  as  it  will  he  found  ultimately 
impolitic,  and  the  author  will  live,  we  fear,  to  re¬ 
gret  that  he  did  not  reserve  the  glorious  trio  named 
above  for  a  work  peculiarly  arranged  for  their  re¬ 
appearance.  There  is  materiel  enough  in  the  two 
Wellers  to  make  a  world  laugh,  provided  we  are 
allowed  to  laugh  in  the  natural  way,  and  not  for¬ 
ced  to  admire  at  the  same  time  the  conceit  of 
Master  Humphrey,  and  the  conceits  of  his  friends. 
The  junior  Weller  is  in  bad  company  when  with 
the  trio  who  surround  the  clock  case,  and  we  had 
far  rather  read  the  narrative  ofhis  personal  adventures 
or  the  quaint  philosophy  of  his  senior,  than  wade 
through  the  perusal  of  any  of  the  legends  of  Gog 
and  Magog,  or  the  labored  histories  of  the  deaf 
gentleman  and  his  companions.  But  we  must  turn 
to  the  remaining  principal  personage  of  our  cate¬ 
gory. 

Poor  Jack  is  not  equal  to  the  latter  class  of 
Marryat’s  fictions,  yet  it  is  so  far  superior  to  his 


two  or  three  last  ^efforts  that  we  hail  it  as  an  indj. 
cation  of  returning  sanity.  Captain  Marryat  ha* 
been  styled,  and  not  inaptly,  the  Smollett  of  ih* 
ocean.  In  the  portraiture  of  sailor  life  and  sailor’s 
habits,  every  one  familiar  with  the  character  of  this 
class  of  men  will  admit  that  he  wields  a  graphic 
pen.  Exception  may  be  justly  taken  to  the  coarse¬ 
ness  of  his  wit,  but  that  he  is  witty  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted.  He  is  desirous,  it  would  seem,  of  regain- 
ing  the  favor  which  he  so  unwisely  forfeited  by  an 
attempt  at  a  style  of  writing  in  which  philosophi¬ 
cal  observation,  keen  discrimination  of  character,  and 
at  least  some  regard  for  truth,  w'ere  necessary  to 
brtng  about  a  creditable  result.  In  either  of  these 
departments  the  author  could  not -expect  to  be  sue. 
cessful,  and  we  are  glad  therefore  that  he  is  en¬ 
deavoring  to  retrace  his  way  to  the  point  which 
he  diverged  from — soon  after  the  appearance  of  Jq. 
phet.  If  ha  will  but  adhere  to  that  style  of  writing, 
he  may  yet  become  as  popular  as  any  author  of  his 
class. 

We  must  close  here,  promising  in  the  Examiner 
and  Hesperian  for to  take  up  the  subject  and 
dispose  of  it  fully.  At  the  period  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  these  seveial  w’orks  w  ill  havobeen  so  far  pub¬ 
lished  as  to  enable  us  to  pronounce  moie  fully  up¬ 
on  thedr  general  merits.  The  minor  publications 
which  came  under  the  same  head  we  must  not  he 
understood  as  denouncing.  One  of  them — “Ten  Thou¬ 
sand  a  Year” — is  worthy  of  especial  commendation, 
and  embodies  in  its  narrative  so  far  ar  it  has  ap¬ 
peared  incidents  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  It 
will  form  the  subject  of  a  fair  share  of  our  suc¬ 
ceeding  chapter. 
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MORAL  INSANITY. 

AN  INQUIRY  INTO  ITS  ASPECTS  AND  EFFECT^ 


Proper  observation  will  at  once  teach  the  fact,  that 
the  mental  constitution  of  mankind  is  composed  of 
two  great  classes  of  principles,  easily  distinguished 
from  each  other,  and  bearing  a  direct  relation  to  en¬ 
tirely  diiferent  shapes  of  human  action,  parallel  in  their 
progress,  yet  opposite  in  their  reference  to  each  other. 

By  the  exeicise  of  his  intellectual  powers  simply, 
man  “acquires  a  knowledge  of  facts;”  or,  in  other 
words,  he  learns}  by  these  also  he  attends  to  the  rela¬ 
tions  which  are  to  be  found  among  the  facts  which  he 
has  learned,  and  draws  conclusions  concerning  them. 
This  is  one  class  of  the  mental  powers. 

There  is  yet  another  and  a  higher  order,  if  we  may 
so  term  it,  by  the  possession  of  which  the  wearer  be¬ 
comes  allied  to  his  Maker,  and  his  fellow’-man,  by  tits 
of  strong  and  peculiar  responsibility.  The  fact  that 
he  is  endowed  with  moral  feelings  renders  him  an  ac¬ 
countable  being,  alike  amenable  for  his  acthms  to¬ 
wards  the  society  in  which  he  dwells,  and  to  Him 
who  so  endowed  his  creature,  and  gave  him  powers  to 
distinguish  between  good  and  evil;  between  the  proper 
exercise  of  his  induence,  and  the  abuse  of  it. 

The  intellectual  faculties  and  the  moral  feelings, 
then,  are  the  two  great  .tlasses  of  principles  which  go 
to  make  up  what  w'e  find  usually  designated  as  the 
Human  Mind.  In  a  perfectly  constituted  and  propeily 
regulated  mind,  each  of  these  would  co-operate  with, 
and  assist,  the  other,  and  Reason  would  assert  her 
power  only  to  perfect  the  great  end  of  man^s  exist, 
ence— to  live  w'orthily.  A  mind  so  organized  tends 
directly  to  that  w’hich  every  one  adiiiits  to  be  the  great 
aim  of  human  life — happiness. 

But  where  shall  we  look  fur  the  mental  constitution 
thus  perfect!  Is  there  such  an  one  within  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  our  readers?  Alas,  w’e  fear  that  the  inst'^nces 
•'e  rre,  if  any!  Who  shall  find  a  pmfect  man?  In 
the  expressive  language  of  the  sacred  volume,  “there 
it  none  that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one.”  In  looking 
abroad  over  the  masses  of  society  that  are  presented 


to. the  philosophic  vision,  we  heboid  an  almost  iofiniie 
variety  of  action.  Every  one  is  striving  to  attain 
some  peculiar  end — to  accomplish  some  given  purpose, 
hut  while  we  notice  the  efforts  put  forth  and  iho  keen¬ 
ness  of  tho  pursuit  we  cannot  penetrate  the  motives  nor 
in  many  cases  even  conjecture  them.  Yet  w«  observe 
enough  in  the  movement  to  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  the  great  ends  of  life,  as  we  have  explained  them, 
are  not  sought  after,  but  that  less  ennobling  objects 
are  the  bases  of  the  toils,  the  dangers  of  the  seeker. 
Of  all  the  rolling,  restless,  ever  progressing  tide  of 
human  life  thus  shaping  for  itself  some  inceniivo  to 
action,  other  than  such  as  will  end  in  right,  we  find 
the  right  is  known,  yet  is  the  wrong  pursued.  Nor 
can  we  reason  upon  the  absurdity  of  this,  unless  we 
assume,  what  surely  none  will  deny,  that  some  of  the 
mental  faculties  of  our  species  have  been  altogether 
inactive,  or,  as  is  most  probuhle,  radically  deranged. 
That,  in  fact,  a  peculiar  epidemic  madness  has  spread 
itself  far  and  wide  over  the  earth,  and  that  all  are 
more  or  less  subject  to  its  influence.  W'e  cannot  sub¬ 
stantiate  that  the  faculties  so  affected  are  the  intelleo- 
luaU;  to  maintain  that  such  is  the  case  would  bring 
down  about  the  ears  of  the  person  so  maintaining,  a 
storm  of  angry  denial,  together  with  a  hint  that  there 
is  such  a  place  as  a  lunatic  asylum. 

But  observation  shows  us  that  the  Reason  may  be 
strong,  vigorous  and  acute  in  one  whose  inorul  sensi- 
;  bilitics  are  nearly  extinct;  while,  on  tho  other  hand, 
j  the  moral  powers  may  he  in  a  high  stage  of  culture  in 
a  mind  possessing  barely  sufficient  intellect  to  per- 
j  ceivc  the  relation in  which  the  Almighty  has  placed 
it  with  the  commoJvgregate  of  Mind.  W'e  glance 
!  at  tire  intelligence^B^those  around  us,  but  perceive 
nothing  indicative  of  natural  poverty.  Quick,  kevn, 
and  active,  the  intellectual  powers  gather  speedily  to 
the  aid  of  their  owrrer,  and  perform  ihcir  assigned  dc- 
ties  efficiently  and  well.  It  is  not  the  init'llrrt, 
then,  that  is  in  an  unwholesome  state  It  must  h^' 
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then, that  nobler  part  of  the  soul, — that  hi^h  endow¬ 
ment  which  places  man  almost  on  a  level  with  the 
an^ls,  when  fostered  and  trained  as  its  Giver  intend¬ 
ed— it  is  the  Moral  Nature  of  Man  which  is  diseased. 
What  is*lho"  final  cause  for  this,  wo  know  not;  whe¬ 
ther  there  be  any  other  cause  than  the  will  of  Himt 
“for  whom  all  things  are  and  were  created,”  w'c  can¬ 
not  tell:  Nor  is  it  our  purpose  now'  to  urge  the  inqui¬ 
ry.  The  fact  that  the  moral  faculties  of  man  do  not 
exercise  that  sw’.iy  over  his  actions  which  they  were 
originally  designed  to  do,  is  evident,  and  we  propose, 
therefore,  to  examine  into  some  ot  the  circumstances 
relating  to  and  increasing  this  derangement. 

It  is  comparative!)  a  new'  theory  among  medical 
men,  that  the  monil  pow'crs  may,  and  often  do,  become 
morbidly  excited,  aside  from  all  connexion  with  the 
intellectual;— that  a  man  may  become  affected  in  such 
a  manner  as  not  to  bo  morally  accountable  for  his  ac¬ 
tions,  while  at  the  same  time,  he  is  evidently  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  his  reasoning  faculties:  yet  it  is  a 
fact,  now  establish*  d,  and  demonstrated  beyond  ques¬ 
tion,  that  there  exists  a  disease,  which  for  want  of  a 
better  name,  is  styled  Moral  Insanitv,*  and  that  this 
disease  is  hot  connected  with  the  slightest  apparent 
intellectual  hallucination. 

'  In  order  to  bring  the  reader  to  -a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  idea  which  wm  intend  to  convey,  we  invite 
him  to  look  'around  upon  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance, 
and  fix  his  eye  upon  some  one  who  is  remarkable  for 
eccentricity  of  character;  some  one  in  w’hose  every 
day  actions  an  atlenlivc  observer  will  perceive  some¬ 
thing  remarkably  different  from  those  of  others  who 
surround  him,  w  hen  placed  in  the  same  circumstances; 
one  whom  one-half  the  world  pronounce  crazy  and  the 
other  half  give  credit  to  for  an  unusual  share  of 
shrewdness.  Let  such  an  one  be  fixed  upon  and  his 
previous  history  iinjuirod  into.  Ibrliaps  it  will  be 
found  that  he  has  manifestc<l  the  same  trails  of  cha¬ 
racter  from  childhfol,  which  he  now*  exhibits  AVh;U 
theni  Go  still  further  back,  and  you  will  probably 
find  that  an  hereditary  tendency  to  insanity  has  exist- 
e<l  in  his  fainijr. 

Hut  suppos^^^on  enquiry,  that  it  is  found  that  the 
individual  was  not  always  as  he  at  present  appears, — 
that  he  was  once  mild,  amiable,  obliging,  and  upright 
in  his  daporVmeui,  whereas  now  he  a|)pears  stern,  mo-  | 
rose,  selfish,  and  culpable.  His  powers  of  applica¬ 
tion  and  argument  are  not  changed.  When  dii  this 
change  i.i  his  temper  and  disposition  take  place? — 
Was  it  sudden  and  complete?  Perhaps  it  was;  and 
occurred  iininediL^’ly  upon  recovery  from  severely 
acute  disease.  Perhaps  it  was  not, — and  in  the  'ab¬ 
sence  of  these,  a  gradual  change  may  have  been  ob¬ 
served  from  the  occurrence  of  soiuo  particular  unto- 

•  Pinel,  who  has  written  at  large  upon  this  subject, 
terms  this  disease  emjnyrtrment  ntaniaifue  sans  delire^ 
and  again  folU  raiaonnantc,  A  form  of  disease  which 
differs  but  slightly  from  that  which  we  are  describing 
the  German  writers  have  named  reine  toUhiet,  It  is 
difficult  to  give  an  exact  definition  of  the  disease  cither 
in  the  French,  German  or  English. 


ward  event  in  his  life’s  history,  traceable  to  the  loss 
of  fortune,  disappointed  ambition  or  love,  the  loss  of 
friends,  or  something  similarly  calculated  to  deran**  e  the 
proprieties  of  the  menial  system.  It  was  slight  at  the 
first,  and  considered  strange,  but  it  has  increase*!  until 
the  afiections  have  become  totally  perverte  d.  Those 
pursuits  which  he  once  relished  he  now  dislikes;  he 
has  a  continual  appetite  for  change;  he  is  incapable  of 
continued  fiiendship,  although  it  appears  sincere  while 
it  lasts,  and  those  w  horn  he  once  loved  he  now'  hates.j 
H*i  exhibits  the  change  in  every  action.  The  impul¬ 
ses  and  propensities  to  w  hich  he  is  naturally  inclined 
are  suffered  to  go  unch*  eked,  and  the  disposition  to  do 
WRONG,  regardless  of  consequences,  is  fearfully  active. 
This  is  Mt/ral  //waniVy,— for  with  all  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  above  described,  in  attendance,  the  reason  still 
rests  upon  her  throne,  with  acuteness  unimpaiicd, 
while  the  unfortunate  afflicted,  if  they  do  not  choose 
to  invent  some  motive  for  their  conduct,  as  plausible 
as  it  is  subtle,  will  boldly  declare  that  they 

- “  Know  the  right 

And  still  the  w  rong  pursue.” 

We  are  aw'are  that  in  the  investigation  of  tins  sub¬ 
ject  exception  may  be  taken,  an*l  the  charge  preferred 
that  we  are  intruding  upon  grounds  w  Inch  belong  more 
rightfully  to  the  casuist.  We  grant  that  it  is  a  bold 
position  to  assert  that  moral  obliquity  is  in  any  sense 
the  effect  of  a  disease,  and  it  may  seem  almost  a  para¬ 
dox  to  the  moralist  that  a  man  may  knowingly  do 
wrong  and  yet  he  sinless  in  the  act.  Yet  such,  in  our 
opinion,  is  the  fact!  Hut  lest  we  should  be  classed 
among  those— and  unfortunately  there  are  such — who 
believe  that  man  was  fated  “  to  be,  to  do,  and  to  suf¬ 
fer,”  we  will  explain  before  going  further,  what  we 
conceive  to  he  the  dislinct'on  between  those  actions 
which  result  finm  a  diseased  state  of  the  moral  pow¬ 
ers,  and  such  as  arise  from  tl.o  inherent  disposition  to 
stray -from  the  path  of  leclilude — that  curse  inflicted 
upon  all  our  race  since  man’s  first  disobedience. 

A  wrong  action  is  sinful  if  the  perpetrator  is,  at  the 
time  of  the  commission,  in  the  full  possession  and  un¬ 
checked  use  of  the  power  to  act  upiightly.  Ignorance 
of  the  morality  of  the  action  is  no  excuse,  if  the  possi¬ 
bility  exists  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  necessary  to  n 
right  understanding  of  the  action.  Tiue,  circumstan¬ 
ces  may  vaiy,  but  the  general  principle  is  ever  the 
same.  In  the  cases  of  the  morally  insane*  the  free  will 
is  gone,  henc**  they  are  not  accoumable  for  their  ac¬ 
tions,  except  so  far  as  they  may  have  been  <he  pro¬ 
ducers  of  their  own  disease.  They  thus  far  resemble 
the  drunkard,  whose  accountability  for  the  crimes 
committed  during  a  period  of  intoxication  is  fully  re¬ 
cognized  by  legal  statute,  although  pity  would  plead 
for  lenity  to  the  unfortunate  victim  of  degradcu  appe¬ 
tite. 

It  shall  be  our  aim  to  show',  in  the  course  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle,  that  the  absence  of  Irec  w  ill  alluded  to  above, 
arises  from  the  intimate  and  almost  unaccountable 


f  This  is  the  characteristic  of  all  forms  of  insanity 
so  far  as  my  reading  and  observation  go. 
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connexion  of  ihe  mental  powers  with  the  physical 
constitution — a  connexion  which,  although  its  evi¬ 
dences  are  always  before  ns.  excites  our  wonder  and 
surprise,  when  we  approach  it  for  purposes  of  minute 
investigation. 

Infinitely  varied  as  we  perceive  the  modifications  in 
the  feelings  and  passions  ol  the  human  mind  to  he, 
that  is,  if  lliey  arc  each  and  all  subject  to  disease,  as 
we  shall  attempt  in  the  after  portion  of  this  essay  to 
show;  we  at  once  perceive  that  our  subject  alTords  a 
field  for  interesting  enquiry  much  more  extended  than 
was  at  first  apparent.  Every  passion,  impulse,  and 
emotion  may  become  the  subject  of  diseased  action,  if 
the  bodily  organs  with  w’hich  it  is  so  intimately  and 
indissolubly  related  should  ebance  to  become  impair¬ 
ed.  The  singulartyi,  eccentricity,  the  apparently 
motiveless  action  of  many  whose  conduct  passes  in 
review  before  us;  may  not  these  be  the  effects  of  dis¬ 
eased  mental  organization?  May  wo  not  attribute  to 
this  source  much  of  tiic  waywardness  of  humanity 
which  in  our  blindness  we  term  criminal,  or  when  dis¬ 
posed  to  be  charitable,  foolish?  The  headlong  reck¬ 
lessness  lhat  so  often  soeins  to  outstrip  the  desires  of 
the  victim,  is  this  not  traceable  to  some  such  strange 
and  inscrutable  causes? 

The  strong, natural  tendency  to  excessive  action  in 
any  individual  impulse  or  proj»cnsity  which  may  exist 
constitutionally,  is  capable  of  re-action  upon  the  bodi¬ 
ly  organizatior»,in  such  a  manner  and  to  such  a  degree, 
that  habits,  manners, and  disposition,  which  were  once 
perfectly  under  the  guidance  of  reason  and  the  control 
of  education,  become  fixed  and  uncontrollable,  subject 
only  to  the  strong  and  unnaturally  excited  action  of 
that  portion  of  the  physical  constitution  upon  w  hich 
they  are  dependent.  In  this  particular  the  iodividual 
is  no  lonf’Tr  accountable  for  his  actions;  to  a  certain 
extent  he  hecom<'s  a  brute,  Ibr  his  impulses  and  appe¬ 
tites,  like  those  of  the  mere  animal,  lack  the  guidance 
of  reason.  The  following  example,  taken  from  the 
Traite  Medico- Fhilosophiqtie  sur  V alietuitiun  mental^  of 
M.  PiNEL,  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  foregoing  re¬ 
marks: 

“An  only  son  of  a  weak  and  indulgent  mother 
gave  himself  up  habitually  to  the  gratification  of  every 
caprice  and  passion  of  which  an  untutor>’d  and  vio¬ 
lent  temper  was  susceptible.  The  impclnosity  of  his 
disposition  increased  with  hisjears.  i  he  money  with  I 
which  he  was  lavishly  supplied  removed  every  ohsta-  I 
cle  to  the  indulgence  of  hU  wild  desires.  Every  in¬ 
stance  of  opposition  or  resistance  roused  him  to  acts  of 
fury.  He  asviaulted  his  adversary  with  the  audacity 
of  a  savage:  sought  to  reign  by  force,  and  w  perpet¬ 
ually  embroiled  in  disputes  and  quarrels.  If^a  dog,  a 
herse,  or  any  other  animal  offended  him,  he  instantly 
put  it  to  death.  If  ever  he  went  to  a  fete  or  any  other 
public  meeting,  he  was  sure  to  excite  such  tumults 
and  quarrels  as  terminated  in  actual  pugilistic  rencon¬ 
tres,  and  he  generally  left  the  tjcene  w  itli  a  bloody  nose. 

This  wayward  youth,  however,  when  unmoved  by 
passion,  possessed  a  perfectly  sound  judgment.  When 
ho  became  ol  age,  he  succeeded  to  the  possesion  of  an 
extensive  domain.  He  proved  himself  fully  competent 
to  the  management  of  his  estate,  as  well  as  the  dis¬ 
charge  ot  his  relative  duties,  and  ha  ever  distin- 
poished  himself  by  acs  of  beneficence  arid  compas¬ 


sion.  W^ounds,  lawsuits,  and  pecuniary  compensa¬ 
tions,’ were  generally  the  consequences  of  his  unhap¬ 
py  propensity  to  quarrel.  But  an  act  of  notoriety  pul 
an  end  to  his  career  of  violence.  Enraged  with  a  wo¬ 
man  who  had  used  offensive  language  to  him,  he  threw 
her  into  a  well,  l^rosecuiion  was  commenced  against 
him;  and  on  the  deposition  of  a  great  many  w’itnesses, 

I  w  ho  gave  evidence  to  his  furious  deportment,  he  was 
condemned  to  perpetual  confinement  in  lliceire.” 

Here  was  an  evident  case  of  Mitral  Insanity^  brought 
on  by  the  action  of  strong  natural  passions,  which 
were  allowed  to  operate  free  of  all  wholesome  check 
until  they  successfully  resisted  and  triumphed  over 
reason.  It  cannot  be  for  a  moment  doubted  that  the 
man  was  mad — morally  unaccountable  for  his  mis¬ 
deeds,  yet  who  will  venture  to  affirm  lhat  there  was  in 
his  intellectual  system  any  important  error.  \V  bile  not 
under  the  direct  dominion  of  passion,  lhat  is,  when  un* 
inffuenoed  by  his  disease,  his  judgment  it  will 
be  seen  was  perfectly  sound  and  active,  and  he  was 
fully  competent  to  the  discharge  of  the  various  duties 
of  business  life.  But  the  liability  to  nudiie  morbid 
excitement  of  the  passions  to  which  he  was  subject— 
constitutionally  so — was  increased  by  want  of  self-go¬ 
vernment,  and  a  faulty  education,  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  safely  of  society  required  his  alienation  from 
it.  Ills  was  a  disease  in  every  sense  of  the 
term,  and  the  sufferer  m  ould  undoubtedly  have  been 
benefilted  by  a  proper  course  of  medical  remedies  ac- 
co*i.panied  with  suitable  moral  treatment;  hut  we  do 
not  find  that  these  were  resorted  to. 

The  above  is  one  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  • 
this  disease  exhibits  iisflf.  Its  inanift stations  are  in- 
finitelj  various,  according  to  the  degree  of  its  intensi¬ 
ty,  and  tlie  portion  of  the'mcntal  organization  affected. 
In  some  constitutions  the  slightest  moral  obliquity  of 
action  may  be  an  evidence  of  its  approach;  in  others, 
whose  education  and  habits  have  been  different,  it  i 
marked  by  more  flagrant  violations  of  order  and  jus¬ 
tice.  The  disposition  to  act  contrary  to  established 
and  admitted  rules — to  violate,  as  a  distinguished  ca¬ 
suist  has  expressed  it,  “  the  eternal  fitness  of  things,” 
appears  to  be  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  this  form  of 
mental  disorder.  'I'his  disposition  is  carried  out  at 
times  in  the  most  unimportant  and  common  actions  of 
life,  and  has  been  usually  regarded  as  eccentricity  of 
character:  We  shall  have  occasion  to  illustrate  this 
more  at  length  during  the  progress  of  our  enquiries. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  aspects  of  Moral 
Insanity  are  extremely  varied;  that  this  morbid  de¬ 
pression  and  excitement  affects  not  only  the  state  of 
tlje  temper,  the  feelings,  the  sentiments  and  the  pas- 
sions,  but"i8  connected  with  the  secondary  affections 
«^ell — the  affections  which  these  cansr^s  tend  to 
produce  upon  the  whole  mental  constitution.  The  ex¬ 
traordinary  exhibition  of  certain  passions— the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  any  particular  class  of  mental  habite, 
may  frequently  he  considered,  if  not  actually  a  disease, 
at  least  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  an  unsound  state 
ot  mind. 

To  what  other  cause  can  we  attribute  those  sudden 
ontbreaks  of  anger  without  any  previous  apparent  in- 
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eitement,  perhaps  manifested  without  provocation, 
eertainl  j  without  cause  commensurate  with  the  degree 
of  passion  exhibited,— which  we  are  so  often  forced 
to  notice  in  the  conduct  of  individualel  If  we  con¬ 
template  their  manner  **  when  the  At  is  on  them,*’  we 
may  see  by  the  violence  of  outward  demeanour  that 
there  is  a  volcano  of  fierce  thoughts  raging  within— a 
hell  in  the  stormy  bosom.  It  is  well  to  mark  and  be¬ 
ware,  for  a  word,  a  look,  the  slightest  indication  of 
observance,  on  our  part,  may  turn  the  current  of  anger 
towards  us,  and  we  are  startled  with  the  fierce  phren- 
fV  of  a  storm,  where  but  a  brief  while  since  all  was 
calm  tranquillity  and  harmonious  feeling.  Every  at¬ 
tempt  TO  soothe  adds  fuel  to  the  wrathful  progress  of 
the  passions;  menace  and  not  unfrequently  personal 
violence  form  the  finale  to  the  unlooked  for  outbreak. 

But  again— what  are  the  other  characteristics  of  the 
individual?  He  is  kind*  amiable,  affable;  remarkable 
for  his  bland  attention  to  and  consideration  of  the  in. 
teresu  of  others,  ami  for  his  nice  observance  of  the 
humanities  of  life.  In  these  there  appears  no  want  of 
harmony,  so  that  we  must  place  these  causeless  and 
uncontrollable  bursts  of  anger,  which  he  cannot  sway 
to  the  score  of  diseased  mental  functions. — these  fits  ren¬ 
dering  him  dangerous  in  a  like  proportion  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  affliction.  The  cause  is  unquestionably  a 
physical  one.  Fatigue,  the  vicissitudes  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  bodily  ailments,  unsuccessful  exertion,  disap¬ 
pointments  of  every  kind,  affect  his  system  in  a  mark¬ 
ed  degree,  and  when  the  nerves  are  excited  by  any 
natural  cause,  such  as  those  before  enumerated  the 
temper  becomes  in  the  highest  degree  irritable.  With 
these  evidences  present,  can  we  doubt  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  is  the  prey  of  disease,  and  that  it  can  be  re* 
roedied  by  attention  to  regularity  of  habits  both  in 
diet  and  rest,  combined  with  the  careful  use  of  mcdi. 
cinal  prescriptions:  Alw'ays,  however,  thoroughly 
studying  whether,  such  prescriptions  are  necessary, 
and  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  restoration 
to  a  healthy  tone,  of  the  bodily  functions.  Cases 
similar  to  the  one  here  supposed,  are  frequently  ob¬ 
served  to  be  attended  by  ranker  e\  idences  of  depra¬ 
ved  passions.  Malignity  of  disposition,  purely  grat¬ 
uitous,  and  altogether  unaccountable,  unless  measured 
by  the  standard  we  have  assumed  in  this  article,  is 
sometimes  seen  connected  with,  and  marking,  the  con¬ 
duct.  exciting  anger,  pity  or  disgust,  as  the  fact  may 
relatively  affect  the  beholder;  not  to  he  accounted  for, 
unless  by  leference  to  Moral  Insanity  as  its  cause;  for 
while  W'O  know  and  admit  that  madness  exist,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  discover  intellectual  delusion. 

It  chanced,  some  few  years  since,  that  an  illustra- 
Uon  of  what  wc  have  been  describing,  came  under  our 
immediate  notice.  At  the  time,  the  case  did  not  ex¬ 
cite  much  speculative  interest,  the  subject  of  Moral 
Insanity  not  having  come  within  the  range  of  our  at¬ 
tention.  But  subsequent  occurrences  have  convinced 
us  that  in  the  individual  to  whose  conduct  we  are 
Tcfcring,  the  liability  to  pa^ion,  and  the  irresistability 
of  iu  flow,  was  a  disease. 

\  vonnjr  lady  of  elegant  manners,  ami  otherwise  ‘ 


st^kingly  aUractive,  (these  aided  by  a  generous  edoes- 
lion,)  whose  earlier  tempei  displayed  nothing  vio- 
Ihnt,  or  even  disagreeable,  that  is,  so  far  as  outward 
appearances  were  concerned,  became,  almost  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  season,  so  subject  lo  paroxysms  of  anger,  suspi¬ 
cion  and  jealousy,  as  not  only  lo  render  her  disagreea¬ 
ble  to  her  friends  and  associates,  but  frequently  to  dis¬ 
grace,  if  not  uBsex  herself, as  well.  The  predisposing 
causes  w’ere  strong.  While  recovering  slowly  from 
the  result  of  a  severe  attack  of  epidemie  fever,  she 
had  seen  her  affections  ruthlessly  cast  aside  by  one 
who  had  at  one  lime  vowed  his  constancy.  This  was 
in  Itself  a  severe  blow',  but  she  w'as  fated  to  endure 
yet  more  in  the  exposure  of  some  grossly  illegal  trans¬ 
actions,  in  which  her  father  and  brother  bore  a  criminal 
part.  These  events  preyed  upon  her  mind,  and  made 
It  jealouly  sensitive.  For  a  time  she  strove  to  res¬ 
train  her  growing  malady  before  those,  whose  good 
opinion  she  valued,  bat  it  would  not  be  so  restjained, 
and  rapidly  increased,  so  that  at  length,  time,  place 
and  circumstances  w  ere  not  regarded,  and  she  gave 
way  to  the  bitterness,  so  painfully  exciting.  We  re¬ 
member  her  once,  in  the  midst  of  a  social  party,  nn- 
morous  and  refined,  sc  to  suffer  the  fury  of  passion  to  tri- 
umpli,  that  reason  for  ihe  time  w  as  dethroned.  We 
could  not  be  mistakt.n,  even  then,  unacquainted  as  wc 
were  with  all  that  related  to  insanity,  in  its  eoniinou 
aspect;  w^e  could  not  doubt  the  nature  of  the  causes 
that  gave  to  her  dark  eye  a  fiery  brightness,  and  sent 
[  a  flood  of  crimson  along  her  features,  w  hile  on  her 
j  brow  the  veins  ewded  with  the  intensity  of  the  pas- 
I  sions  sending  the  blood  in  heated  streams  through  its 
^  distended  channels.  There  was  madness  lurking  he* 

I  neath  all  this!  A  state  of  insanity  which  w’as  gath¬ 
ering  its  element?*,  so  as  to  unseat  the  tottering  agents 
of  a  healthful  mind,  and  place  itself  victorious  once  a 
defieated  intellect.  So  indeed  it  proverl.  Her  di  ease 
W’as  then,  as  a  F'rench  writer  has  remarked,  “the  incu¬ 
bation  of  madness,”  the  first  symptom  of  an  insanity, 
moral  and  intellectual,  which  added  to  its  power  w'ith 
fearful  rapidity,  and  hut  a  brief  period  after,  she  was 
removed  from  the  scenes  wherein  she  had  once  known 
happiness,  to  solitude.  The  lamp  of  intellect  had  hcen 
quenched  by  the  hand  of  Insanity. 

Another  curious  modification  of  this  disease  is,  that 
when  the  propensities  are  the  subjects  of  morbid  ac¬ 
tion,  it  not  unfrequently  occurs  that  iinsoiindness  of 
mind  is  manifested  through  these  alone.  There  is  a 
strange  desire  in  the  minJ  ot  the  vi*  tiin  to  commit  acts 
at  variance  with  morality  and  the  peace  of  srcieiy.  A 
thirst  for  human  blood  is  sometimes  observ 'd,  but 
more  frequently  the  desire  is  seen  in  the  propensity  lo 
pilfer,  not  for  want  of  the  ihing  pilfered,  but  like  the 
magpie,  to  hide  aw’ay,  perhaps  never  to  be  looked  for, 
or  even  a  stray  thought  suffered  to  linger  around  its 
hiding  place.  Suicide— w’e  merely  venture  the  remark 
as  a  surmise — may  probably  be  classed  under  the  same 
head.  Whoever  has  visited  an  asylum  for  the  insane 
will  have  noticed  cases  wherein  the  only  evidence  «f 
a  want  of  the  proper  reasoning  faculties  consisted  in  a 
love  of  mischief— an  nncontrollahlc  itching  to  destret 
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the  property  of  others,  ss  well  as  to  mutilate  whatever 
belonged  to  themselves.  In  private  life — in  the  boy 
just  emersfing  from  the  nursery,  how  often  «Io  we  see 
the  same  desire  manifested,  while,  apart  from  this  sin. 
gle  failing,  the  general  deportment  is  orderly,  pliable 
and  even.  One  instance  we  have  in  our  mind  at  this 
moment;  a  boy  cf  ten  years  of  age  was  so  directly  un¬ 
der  the  impulse  of  *his  feeling,  that  he  destroyed  every 
thing  that  he  could  biin^tr  within  his  reach.  This  was  | 
his  only  failing,  for  no  one  seemed  more  to  deplore  the  j 
mis4^hief — aftar  it  was  done — than  himself.  He  would 
confess  his  fault  and  beg  to  be  punished,  frequently 
stepping  forward  voluntarily  to  discover  his  own  guilt 
and  bear  with  fortitude  the  punishment  imposed,  nor 
harbor  malice  after  being  so  punished.  Hundreds  of 
examples,  similar  in  their  asper^ts  might  be  given,  but 
the  personal  observation  of  every  reader  will  help  him 
or  her  to  examples. 

Tnis  morbid  propensity  to  steal^  is  found  singularly 
attached  to  the  skirts  of  age.  Not  that  it  does  not  (we 
speak  of  that  taste  for  plundering  property  within  the 
scope  of  our  views)  sometimes  exhibit  itself  in  youth- 
lul  minds,  but  it  is  more  frequently  the  unaccountable 
result  of  the  craving  appetite  of  age.  We  will  cite  a 
few  instances. 

A  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  residing  in  Phi¬ 
ladelphia,  with  connexions  of  the  higtiesi  respectabil 
ity,  himself  a  retired  merchant  of  immense  wealth, 
was  in  the  practice  of  stealing  all  the  silver  that  be 
could  by  any  opportunity  gel  hold  of.  Spoons,  table 
fuinituie,  any  thing  in  short  that  was  composed  ol  this 
one  coveted  metal,  be  w'ould  adroitly  purloin,  and  car¬ 
rying  it  to  his  princely  mansion,  conceal  i)  in  the  attic, 
or  wherever  he  thought  most  secure.  The  silver! 
s.niths  generally  knew  their  man,  and  made  it  their! 
business  to  observe  him  narrow’ ly  while  in  their  places  | 
of  Hade,  and,  after  he  had  withdrawn,  they  would 
charge  the  amount  to  his  account,  wait  until  the  bill 
was  sufficiently  large,  and  then  present  it  for  payini  iu.  i 
He  would  scan  it  carefully,  haggle  if  he  deemed  the 
price  exorbitant,  and  then,  these  pieliminaries  adjust- 1 
ed,  pay  the  amount  agreed  on.  If,  however,  there 
weie  articles  charged  which  he  had  not  purl  -ined,  he 
would  stoutly  deny  it,  and  such  was  his  character  for 
veracity,  that  his  representations  were  universally  be¬ 
lieved,  and  the  disajipearance  of  the  goods  attributed  j 
to  some  other  cause  or  source. 

Tnis  singular  Tu»  pin  had  his  counterpart  in  a  female, 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  citizens  of  Buriing- 
lon  county.  New  Jersey.  Her  propensity,  however, 
was  not  confined  to  any  one  object,  but  to  every  t  .iug 
available.  The  knives  on  her  neighbor’s  dinner  ta- 
hie,  the  caps  from  her  friend’s  nursery,  the  counters 
of  the  meichant,  were  despoiled  alike,  and  although 
bitter  y  sensible  of  her  vice,  she  could  not  refrain  from 
Its  indulgence.  Repeated  exposure,  the  prayers  of  her 
husband,  the  tears  of  her  children  mortihed  and  w  rung 
her,  it  is  true,  but  they  could  not  change  the  cunent 
of  her  conduct,  and  it  finally  was  agreed  upon  between 
her  friends  and  the  sufferers  by  her  depredations,  that 
ffie  stolen  property  should  be  restored,  when  available. 


and  when  this  was  not  the  case,  paid  for.  We  knew 
her  when  in  advanced  life,  the  mothei  of  a  numeioua 
family,  and  the  desire  of  accumulation  was  as  strong 
as  ever.  She  was  a  thief  despite  her  efforts  to  the 
contrary. 

Another  and  the  last  example  of  this  branch  of  our 
subject  must  be  familiar  to  every  reader,  it  having  been 
exU'iisively  noticed  at  the  time  of  occurrence  iu  the 
journals  of  the  day.  It  was  that  of  a  young  man  who 
was  apprehended  in  the  Capital  of  Massachusetts  du¬ 
ring,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  year  1836.  His  apart¬ 
ments  were  searched  and  a  strange  discovery  made. 
The  rooms  were  iilled  w  ith  articles  which  he  had  sto¬ 
len,  some  of  them  very  valuable,  others  scarce  worth 
the  trouble  of  carrying  borne.  But  the  most  curious 
matter  discovered  in  this  Pandora’s  Box,  w  as  a  memo- 
randiuri  book,  in  which  the  owner  had  pencilled  his 
past  operations,  their  success,  and  also  such  anticipa¬ 
tory  data  as  would  enable  him  to  accumulate  yet  more. 
Tuesday^  he  wrote,  went  to  the  Odeon,  large  assem¬ 
bly — GOT  THINGS.  IVedne^tday^  went  to  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Exhibition — day  stormy,  very  few  spectators, 
got  a  few  things,  Ttt-morrow^Rey,  Mr.  R.  is  tojprench, 
will  have  a  full  house,  must  get  several  things;  and 
so  on  throughout  a  lung  and  cerkiinly  profitable  plan 
of  rubbery,  w  bich  had  in  it  method;  but  cannot  Uie 
reader  see  in  all  this  the  inelhod  of  a  partially  insane 
mind?  'I'he  position  of  the  Quaker  too;  there  w'as  no 
cause  why  he  should  thu^  seek  to  appropriate  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  others,  nor  was  tin  re  in  liif  earlier  years  the 
slightest  indicaliou  of  such  a  trait  of  cbaracU^r  as  he 
afterwards  so  pertinaciously  maitifesUul.  'I'he  sense 
of  propriety,  the  pain  of  detection  in  conduct  so  crim¬ 
inal,  the  fear  of  puhiic  expoaiire,  could  not  <  oi.nti  ract 
tlie  strange  ani..i  vvoicii  led  a  wealthy  a.id  aged 
member  of  tlie  inusl  upright  sect  coma-cted  with  the 
Ctiiislian  faith,  to  s«eai  like  a  common  tVion  ?  And  is 
not  liic  poi.A  w  inch  we  are  aiming  to  establish,  most 
fi.hy  su-suined  in  the  conduct  of  the  wife  and  m  ihei, 
w  h(<sc  propensity  outweighed  the  remonstrances  of  a 
husband,  in  a.l  other  respects  *Mord  of  her  life  and 
master  of  her  w  il,,'*  and  the  de  p  disgrace  which  her 
derelictions  w.is  tndiaiing  on  the  repuiaiiuns,  to  say 
iiutliing  of  the  young  hearts,  of  her  innocent  offspring. 

We  have  elsew  here  alluded  to  the  fact  that  a  pro¬ 
pensity  to  coininil  murder,  without  any  assigitahle 
motive,  is  aiiulher  phenuiiienoii  of  this  disease.  'This 
desire  to  desfoy  life  in  anolhei,  as  someiimes  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  diseased,  is  separale  and  di.'tii.et  fratn  the 
acts  of  the  maniac,  whose  phrenzy  frequently  drives 
him  to  the  commi-  sion  of  deeds,  so  hendish  as  Co  ex¬ 
cite  the  deep6>t  hurror  in  the  mind  of  the  party  cogni¬ 
zant  of  the  transaetioas.  The  common  maniac  appears 
to  be  compelled  to  the  performance  of  crime  by  u  pow¬ 
er*  which  aids  him  in  the  invention  of  tortures,  wljie 

*  if  we  were  disposed  to  investigate  the  history  of 
moral  insanity,  or  more  properly  speaking,  of  those 
who  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  morally  insane, 
some  interesting  speculations  might  be  start^  explan¬ 
atory  perhaps,  of  things  which  seem  strange  and  im¬ 
probable  at  the  present  time,  not  only  in  Classic  lore 
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oW  his  horribly  perverted  reason  there  seems  to  bo  an 
idea  of  dark  satisfaction  proportionate  to  the  mapni- 
lude  of  the  crime  and  the  ravage  ingenuity  of  its  con* 
duel.  But  the  I/omtct'ial  Propennity  is  a  phase  of 
Moral  Insanity  which  oxhihits  itself  in  the  simple  de¬ 
sire  to  kill.  There  are  no  manifestations  of  motive^  at 
least  we  cannot  rationally  suppose  them  to  exist,  for 
the  whole  hearinjj  of  the  diseased  individual  is  at  war 
with  the  truth  of  such  a  supposition.  There  is  no 
malice,  no  dark  revenue  to  gratify, — no  mortifications 
arising  from  envy  or  love,  or  any  of  the  thousand  incen¬ 
tives  to  dislike,  which  the  world  affords,  to  be  appea¬ 
sed  ;  the  dijsired  victim  may  be  a  harmless  babe,  the 
child,  jKJrhaps,  of  the  unfortunate  subject  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  There  seems  to  he  no  delusion,  for  the  intellect 
readily  recognises  the  terrors  of  the  moral  aberration, 
and  strives  to  avoid  the  perpetration  of  the  deed.  The 
only  mental  change  consists,  apparently,  in  a  powerful 
impulse  to  commit  some  act  whicii  will  destroy  life  in 


years  ago,  in  the  family  of  M.  le  Baron  de  Humboldt, 
and  this  illustrious  person  permitted  me  to  add  his 
testimony.” 

“A  young  lady,”  continues  M.  Marc,  “whom  I 
♦  examined  in  one  of  the  asylums  of  the  capital,  exp©- 
I  rienced  a  violent  inclination  to  commit  homicide  for 
'  which  she  could  not  assign  any  motive.  She  was 
1  rational  on  every  subject,  and  whenever  she  felt  the 
'approach  of  this  dreadful  propensity,  she  entreated  to 
have  tlie  strait* waiscoat  put  on,  and  to  be  carefully 
watched  until  the  paroxysm,  which  sometimes  lasted 
I  several  days,  had  passed.” 

“  M.  H - ,  a  distinguished  chemist  and  a  poet, 

of  a  disposition  naturally  mild  and  sociable,  commit- 
jted  himself  a  prisoner  in  one  of  the  asylums  of  the 
)  Fauxbourg  St.  Antoine.”  “Tormented  by  the  desire 
I  of  killing,  he  often  prostrated  himself  at  the  foot  of 
I  the  altar,  and  implored  the  divine  assistance  to  de- 
I  liver  him  from  such  an  atrocious  propensity,  and  of 
[  which  he  could  ncvei  render  an  account.  When  the 
patient  felt  that  his  will  was  likely  to  yield  to  the 
i  violence  of  this  inclination,  he  hastened  to  the  head 
!of  tfu  establishment,  and  requested  to  have  his 


some  particular  individual  or  individuals. 


thumbs  tied  together  with  a  riband.  This  slight  liga* 


The  follow  ing  instances,  quoted  from  the  researches  i  sufficient  to  calm  the  unhappy  R.,  who,  how- 

^  »  _  _ I  1 _  _ _ _ _ _ i  •  •• 


of  M.  Marc,  are  found  in  the  published  writings  of  Mr. 


Pritchanl,  the  author  of  a  volume  on  Insanity.  These  maniacal  fury.” 


ever,  finished  by  endeavoring  to  commit  homicide 
upon  one  of  his  friends,  and  perished  in  a  violent  fit 


facts,  for  such  they  unquestionably  are,  display,  to  use 
the  w’ordsofthis  distinguished  enqui»‘er  into  the  mys* 


“  A  servant  maid,  twenty-six  or  twenty-eight  years 
(*f  age,  whose  bodily  functions  were  perfectly  natural, 


teries  of  mental  organization,  “o  contrut  on  the  part  of  *‘t‘verthelecs  experienced  at  each  period  of  the  cata- 

j  •  L'  L  i*  menia  a  sort  of  excitement  which  did  not  apparei.ilv 

the  tndivtfiual  betv^ern  the  tmttnctive  (ieiftre  wntc/i  consti^  <r.i  -  i  j  jl  rr  J 

.  .  ,  ,  I  I  •  f  nffectherjudgment,but\vhichrenderedherextreniely 

tutes  the  whole  manifeHtat ton  of  the  and  the  dangerous,  since,  w  ithout  provocation,  she  menaced 

ment  of  the  understandings  still  unaffected  awl  »tru^^ltng  every  person  with  her  knife;  and  one  day  having 

against  it^  realized  her  menaces,  she  was^  sent  to  a  lunatic 

**1."  a  respectable  house  in  (iermany,  the  mother  of  |  **  A  countiywoman,  twenty  four  years  of  age,  of  a 

the  family  returning  home  one  day,  met  a  servant,  sanguine  temperameut,  of  simple  and  regular 


pgainst  w  horn  she  luid  no  cause  ot  coiiipiaint,  in  ihe  j  reserved  and  sullen  manners,  had  been  ten 

grealest  Hgitalien ;  she  begged  to  speak  with  her  mis- i  confined  with  her  first  child,  when  suddenly, 
tress  alone,  threw’ hrrsell  upon  her  knees,  and  entreated  j  eyes  flxeil  upon  it,  she  w  as  seized  with 


that  she  might  ho  sent  nut  of  the  hnuse.  I  ler  mistress 
iistonislied,  inquired  the rooeun, and  learned  that  when¬ 
ever  tliis  uniiappy  srrrsvnt  undressed  the  little  child 
which  she  nursed,  she  was  struck  with  the  whiteness 
of  its  skin,  and  experienced  the  most  irresistible 
desire  to  tear  it  in  pieces.  She  felt  afraid'  that  she 


uaviiig  lier  eyes  nxe<t  upon  it,  she  w  as  seized  with 
the  desire  of  strangling  it.  This  idea  made  her  shud¬ 
der;  she  carried  the  infant  to  its  cradle,  and  went  out 
i IV order  to  get  rid  of  so  horrid  a  thought.  The  cries 
of  lliH  little  being,  who  required  nourishment,  recalled 
her  to  the  house:  she  experienced  still  more  strongly 


desire  to  tear  it  in  pieces.  She  felt  afraid  that  she  impulse  to  destroy  it.  She  hastened  aw’ay  again, 
could  not  resist  the  desire,  and  preferred  to  leave  the  ;  haunted  by  the  dread  of  committing  a  crime  of  which 
house.  “  I  his  circumstance  occurred  about  iw enty  horror;  she  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven, 


but  even  in  Holy  Writ. 


not  the  Casshndras  and 


and  went  into  a  church  to  pray. 

“This  unhappy  mother  passed  the  whole  day  in  a 


raving  prophets  of  the  Greek  l^ets,  and  “those  |>os8es-  j  constant  struggle  between  the  desire  of  taking  aw  ay 
sed  of  deviU”  so  often  spoken  of  by  the  Now  'I’csla-  the  life  of  her  infant,  and  the  dread  of  yielding  to  die 
ment  Historians,  have  been  afllicted  w  ith  this  disease  |  impulse.  She  concealed,  until  the  evening,  her  agila- 
in  some  of  its  more  violent  modifivjations?  This  seems  [  tions  from  her  confessor,  a  respectable  old  man,  the 
more  particularly  probable  as  regards  the  latter  w  hen  j  first  who  received  her  confidence,  who,  having  talked 
we  compare  the  description  of  their  affections  with  in-  ito  her  in  a  soothing  manner,  advised  her  to  have  re- 


stances  which  may  be  seen  at  any  of  our  Insane  Hos 
pitals,  in  w  hicli  a  blunted  moral  perception,  a  malig 


course  to  medical  assistance. 

“  When  we  arrived  at  ih.^  patient’s  house,  she  ap- 


nant,  mischievous  and  running  disposition,  vile  pas-  pcared  gloomy  and  low,  and  felt  ashamed  of  her  silua- 
sions  and  appetites  are  the  attendants  of  epilepsy.  In-  tion.  Being  leminded  of  the  tenderness  due  from  a 
desd  this  disease  is  frequently  a  cause  of  moral  insan-  mother  to  her  child,  she  replied,  ‘I  know  how  much  a 
ity  which  may  continue  afu*r  the  disease  itself  is  erad-  mothei  ought  to  love  her  child  ;  but  if  I  do  not  love 
icated.  We  read  that  those  w  ho  were  alflcled  were  mine,  it  does  not  depend  upon  me.” 
oftentimes  caused  “to  beat  tliemselves,”  as  instanced  “  \t  Bures,  the  w  ife  of  a  butcher,  forty  years  of 
by  ihe  man  among  the  tombs,  and  sometimes  the  un-  jage,  of  a  nervous  constitution,  the  mother  of  several 
clean  spirit  “cast  them  into  the  fire  and  the  w  ater”  as  j  children,  of  a  mild  amiable  character,  endow’cd  with 
in  the  case  of  the  young  man  whose  father  besought  i  good  sense,  who  had  always  enjoyed  good  health,  ex- 
Christ  to  heal  him.  'I  nis  is  vividly  descriptive  of  ep-  •  perienced  anxiety  of  mind  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
ilepsy.  A  literary  and  theological  scholar — a  profes-  j  rangemrnt  of  her  affairs,  of  wiiich  her  husband  was  a 
sor  in  one  of  our  colleges,  assured  us,  immediately  '  chief  cause. 

upon  returning  from  a  visit  to  a  retreat  for  the  insane,  |  “  One  night  she  had  a  dream,  and  thought  she  per- 

that  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  above  hypotliesis  was  in  j  reived  a  chord,  which  she  tried  to  seize  in 
a  grate  measure  correct.  hang  hersi  lf.  t^n  awaking,  she  was  silent,  and  ha 
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confused  ideas  which  soon  fixed  themselves  in  a  pro- 
of  stranglinor  her  children.  She  mentioned  to 
her  husband,  shedding;  teais,  this  dreadful  design,  and 
requested  that  her  children,  and  even  the  knives  be¬ 
longing  to  the  trade,  m  ight  be  put  out  of  her  way.’’ 

That  these  phenomena  arc  the  result  of  a  disease, 
properly  so  called,  and  connected  with  peculiar  states 
of  the  physical  constitution,  the  <ase  which  we  ;innex, 
derived  from  the  Mtdico-chirurgicnl  Journal  of  Dr. 
James  Johnson,*  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  prove. 

*‘E.  B.,  a  young  and  hitherto  healthy  woman,  the 
mother  of  two  children,  in  humble  life  but  not  indi¬ 
gence,  applied  at  the  Hitchin  Dispensary,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  most  miserable  feelings  of  gloom  and 
despondency,  accompanied  by  a  strong  and,  by  her 
own  account,  an  almost  irresistible  propensity  or 
temptation,  as  she  termed  it,  to  destroy  her  infant. 
This  feeling  first  came  upon  her  about  a  week  hrforc, 
when  the  child  was  a  month  old,  and  she  was  now 
sunk  into  an  extreme  state  of  dejection.  She  hcggcil 
to  be  continually  watched  lest  she  should  yield  to  this 
strange  propensity.  The  appetite  is  bad;  bowels 
loose;  stools  dark  and  olfensive ;  has  occasionally 
discharged  portions  ol  tape-worm  from  the  bowels. 
Pulse  natural ;  sleeps  ill.  This  account  is  taken  from  | 
the  Dispensary  reporubook,  October  and  the 

treatment  need  not  be  mentioned  as  the  syiutoms  con¬ 
tinued  without  alteration  until  Marcii  1825,  when  the 
patient  took  the  small-pox.  During  the  eruption  the  | 
mind  was  serene  and  happy,  and  she  was  free  from  I 
the  dreadful  temptation  by  w  hich  she  had  been  pro-  j 
viously  harassed :  but  upon  the  subsidence  of  the 
small-pox,  the  disease  returned  w'ith  its  former  hor-  j 
rors.  About  the  middle  of  April,  the  disease,  without  | 
any  apparent  cause,  began  to  decline,  and  she  was  at  ■ 
the  end  of  the  month  disciiarged  from  the  dispensary  ; 
by  her  own  request.  Her  child  was  now'  six  months 
old.  She  nursed  it  herself  from  its  birth,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  do  so  until  it  was  tw'elve  months  old.  She 
remained  free  from  any  disorder  till  the  spring  of  this 
year  (1828),  when  she  had  another  child,  and  about: 
a  month  after  the  birth  of  it,  she  was  assailed  by  this  1 
propensity  to  destroy  it.  'Phe  symptoms  contiiiueil  I 
until  the  child  was  a  year  old;  and  fiom  that  time' 
have  gradually  decUnod.  Occasionally,  for  *a  few  , 
days,  a  sort  of  metastasis  takes  place;  the  propensity 
to  destroy  the  infant  entirely  subsides,  ami  the  place  i 
of  it  is  supplied  by  an  equally  strong  disposition  to  | 
suicide.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  during  the  most  I 
distressing  periods  of  her  disease,  she  is  perfectly  i 
aware  of  the  atrocity  of  the  deed  she  is  so  powerful-  i 
ly  impelled  to,  and  prays  fervently  to  be  enabled  to  j 
withstand  so  gn'at  a  temptation.  8he  has  repeatedly 
told  Dr.  Hawkins  that  the  inclination  to  destroy  her 
child  has  been  so  poweriul,  that  she  should  certainly 
have  yielded  to  it,  if  she  had  suffered  herself  to  use  a 
knife  even  at  her  meals  ;  for  the  knile  is  the  instru- 

•The  use  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  name  here,  will  probably 
lead  the  recollection  of  many  of  our  readers,  to  an 
amusing  instance  of  self-delusion  which  was  display¬ 
ed,  a  few  months  since,  by  a  certain  vender  of  quack 
theories,  generally  bundled  together,  and  labelled  wim- 
[m/  Magnetism,  Our  travelling  Professor  very  cooly 
informed  his  hearers  that  Dr.  J.  w’as  very  poor  author¬ 
ity  in  all  matters  referring  to  the  organization  of  the 
ouman  mind,  and  that  he,  (the  professor,)  considered 
him  (Dr.  J.,)  a  very  weak  man,  &c.,  ^c.  We  have 
*tyled  the  affair  amusing! — The  leader  of  the  discov¬ 
eries  that  have  added  so  largely  to  the  world’s  stock  of 
•eientific  knowledge,  to  be  assailed  by  an  expounder 
of  the  doctrines  of  Animal  Magnetism. 


ment  which  she  leels  necessitated  to  employ  in  the 
perpetration  of  the  act.  Whilst  this  extraordinary 
slate  lasts  the  bowels  are  uniformly  relaxed,  and  the 
stools  of  a  dark  color,  and  ofi'ensive  odor.  JShe  has 
suckled  ail  her  children  tor  twelve  months;  she  has 
iia<l  three  children,  hut  this  dreadful  suite  of  mind  has 
supervened  on  the  hiith  of  the  two  last  only.  It  may 
b(*  proper  to  observe  that,  when  suffering  from  any 
bodily  indisposition,  the  mind  is  serene  and  free  from 
any  kind  of  morbid  feeling,  'i’his  poor  woman  is  by 
no  means  deficient  in  affection  for  her  infant,  even  in 
tile  most  trying  period  of  her  discosc.” 

Ii  is  stated  by  I’litchard,  that  it  is  a  remarkable  fea¬ 
ture  in  cases  like  the  one  here  cited,  that  they  have  an 
imitative  influence,  that  is,  others  may  be  seized  with 
a  desire  to  act  in  a  similar  manner.  He  illustrates  Uiis 
position  by  a  review  of  the  trial  for  infanticide  of  a  fe¬ 
male  named  Henrietta  (’ornier,  whose  crime  consisted 
in  the  murder  of  an  infant  of  which  she  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  passionately  fond.  The  case  excited  very 
general  interest  throughout  France,  and  Pritchard  re¬ 
marks,  “many  females  of  respectable  classes,  who  wer# 
strongly  impressed  by  the  relation  and  the  horror  occa¬ 
sioned  by  it,  were  seized  with  a  similar  propensity.” — 
'Flic  same  is  true  in  the  exhibition  of  suicidal  tenden¬ 
cies,  and  this  too,  in,  jiorhaps,  a  more  remarkable  de¬ 
gree.  A  familiar  instance  of  this  was  known  to  us 
several  years  since.  The  individual  was  a  man  of 
wealth,  hut  had  long  been  the  victim  of  a  settled  inel- 
nncholy.  His  great  apprehension  was  that  he  should 
become  poor,  and  so  jaundiced  was  his  view  s  of  socie¬ 
ty  that  he  distrusted  every  one — even  his  most  inti- 
inato  associates  and  friends.  He  was  not  held  to  be 
insane,  although  insanity  was  an  liereditary  disease  in 
his  family.  'Flie  gloom  pervading  his  mental  organi¬ 
zation  gathered  strength  with  time,  until  he  became  a 
burden  to  himself  and  kindred,  and  at  lust,  on  receiving 
intelligence  that  a  friend  at  a  distance  had  coiamitted 
suicide,  he  put  a  period  to  his  own  life.  We  see  in 
this,  the  t.rutli  of  llie  doctrine  of  Delaplacr — would  that 
our  law-givers  made  it  their  groundwork  for  a  reforma¬ 
tion  ill  the  criminal  coile  of  the  land — “that  some  indi¬ 
viduals  possess  from  their  organization  or  from  b?d 
example,  latal  propensities,  which  are  excited  by  the 
description  of  a  criminal  action,  w  hen  it  has  become 
the  object  of  public  attention.  Under  this  idea,  the 
publicity  of  crimes  is  not  without  danger.’’ 

We  will  give  one  other  case  under  this  head,  before 
disposing  of  this  department  of  our  subject.  It  is  that 
of  an  individual  whom  we  have  frequently  seen,  and 
the  facts  connected  w’ith  whose  crime  were  communi¬ 
cated  by  a  friend  cognizant  of  all  the  details. 

The  person  referred  to  was  in  no  wise  remarkable 
for  any  peculinritics,  other  than  a  morose  and  sullen 
disposition,  which  sometimes  found  vent  in  bursts  of 
quick,  ungovernable  passion.  This  man  while  enga* 
god  in  felling  trees  at  some  distance  from  any  dwel¬ 
ling,  became  provoked  at  a  remark  of  his  only  compan¬ 
ion,  and  raising  his  axe,  he  dealt  him  a  blow  on  the 
back  w’hich  severed  his  spine,  and,  of  course,  caused  im 
mediate  death.  He  then  resumed  his  occupation  and 
remained  so  engaged  until  the  usual  time  of  quitting. 
Thus  far  his  own  statement.  He  admitted  his  inten 
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ion  of  taking  the  life  of  hii  Tictim,  and  hia  diaposi- 
(ion  at  the  time  waa  ao  strongly  inclined  to  the  com- 
fniaaion  of  the  fatal  act  that  he  could  not  resist  it,  nor, 
for  some  time,  did  he  realize  in  its  full  sense,  th»»  mag¬ 
nitude  of  his  guilt.  So  soon  as  he  did,  he  went  and 
surrendered  himself,  confessing  the  murder,  and  I’oolly 
furnishing  the  revolting  details.  Shortly  after,  he  be¬ 
gan  to  manifest  symptoms  of  insanity,  which  were  at 
first  supposed  to  be  mere  pretences  for  the  evasion  of 
the  severe  punishment  of  murder.  He  even  asserted 
that  such  was  his  object,  and  cautioned  those  to  whom 
he  made  the  remark  to  keep  it  secret.  He  was  tw'ice  j 
examined,  but  the  juries  were  unable  to  agree  upon  a 
verdict,  and  he  was  remanded  to  prison,  w’here  his  con¬ 
duct  soon  wore  all  the  evidences  of  insanity.  The  dis- 1 
ease  increased  so  that  he  was  dangerous,  if  allowed 
even  the  liberty  of  his  prison  apartment,  his  clothing 
was  allowed  to  become  filthy  in  the  extreme,  his  lan¬ 
guage  was  fiendishly  profane,  and  when  we  saw'  him 
last,  ho  was  a  raving  madman. 

The  question  at  once  suggests  itself, — was  this  man 
morally  guilty  of  the  crime  of  murder?  Where  was 
the  “malice  aforethought?”  W’as  he  not  driven  to  the 
perpetration  of  the  deed  by  the  power  of  a  diseased 
mind?  Is  it  not  probable  that  the  seeds  of  madness 
had,  for  a  longtime,  been  quickening  within,  and  that 
he  acted  from  their  impulse,  although  there  w'as  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  any  disorder  of  the  intellect  until  after  the 
commission  of  the  deed?  The  act  itself,  the  conduct 
by  w’htch  he  afterwards  governed  himself,  the  rapid 
growth  of  his  disease,  all  go  to  prove  that  this  man 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  resist  temptation:  but  we 
shall  treat  of  this  view  of  the  question  more  at  large  in 
another  place. 

W’e  have  now  instanced  a  sufficient  nu.nber  of  ca¬ 
ses  of  Mitral  Insanity  in  its  more  marked  and  evident 
forms  to  conclude  that  the  disease  exists,  separate  and 
distinct  from  Intellectual  Insanity  in  any  ofitsmodifi. 
cations.  Other  fact'  might  be  given  were  it  necessary, 
but  the  reader  will,  we  trust,  have  seen  in  what  has 
been  cited  sufficient  for  his  conviction. 

At  this  point  the  enquiry  arises,  what  portion  of  the 
various  eccentric  characteristics  of  human  action  are 
refeimble  to  this  soun^e?  In  examining  this  part  of 
the  subject,  we  shaU  discover  moie  than  ever  that  the 
name  which  the  barrenness  of  our  language  has  com¬ 
pelled  the  learned  to  attach  to  this  morbid  action  of 
various  portions  of  the  mental  organization,  is  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  comprehensive.  Not  only  do  those  manifes¬ 
tations  of  a  diseased  mind  which  are  exhibited  in  ac¬ 
tions  over  which  conscience  was  designed  to  exercise 
peculiar  sway,  come  within  the  definition;  but  also 
such  as  are  relateii  to  the  sympathies,  antipathies,  pity, 
ambition,  patriotism,  generosity,  every  feature,  in  fact, 
which  goes  to  constitute  what  is  terme<l  a  liberai  mind, 
or  the  opposite,  exerts  ail  iafluence  upon  the  actions  to  a 
degree  indicative  of  disease. 

The  man  of  generous  disposition  may  degenerate 
into  the  reckless  spendthrifV,  careless  of  every  consid¬ 
eration  of  prudence;  and  yet  he  may  he  morally  incapa¬ 
ble  of  conducting  his  own  affairs  without  injury  to 


others;  while  the  avaricious  man  may  become  so  ik^ 
roughly  the  lover  of  gain,  so  absorbed  in  the  desire  to 
accumulate  wealth,  that  w  e  are  not  wrong  in  chargFnw 
him  with  insanity  on  this  one  subject.  These  two 
representatives  ol  their  respective  cla^sses,  may,  never¬ 
theless,  be  perfectly  rational  on  all  other  points;  they 
may  feel  pained  by  the  compassionate  look,  or  the 
coaise  sneer  of  the  world,  as  their  conduct  passes  in 
review;  they  may  see  the  folly  of  their  operations;  but 
not  possess  the  moral  pow'er  to  reform.  We  wish  to 
be  understood  as  alluding  only  to  extreme  cases,  of 
w'hich,  unfortunately,  there  are  too  many.  In  the  fob 
lowing  we  have  an  illustration,  which  is  no  less  amu¬ 
sing  than  applicable  to  our  purpose. 

The  mother  of  Mr.  Elwes,  to  save  the  expense  ot 
living,  starved  herself  to  death,  with  a  jointure  oflOO, 
000  pounds.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  he  left  his  books' 
and  was  always  so  ignorant  as  to  be  obliged  to  depend 
upon  his  memory  for  knowledge  of  his  property.  The 
fii  St  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  common  extravagance 
and  he  persevered  in  his  habits  of  gaming,  till  the  loss  of 
3000  pounds  at  one  sitting,  indisposed  him  to  such 
hazards.  BWen  while  thus  wasting  thousands  at  a 
throw',  he  w’ould  w  alk  20  miles  through  the  rain  and 
mud  to  save  a  shilling.  His  penurious  habits  w'ere  not 
then  to  be  comparea  with  those  of  an  uncle  whom  he 
visited  The  practice  ofE'wes  on  these  visits  was,  to 
change  his  garb — go  on  fool — auarrel  for  every  fir¬ 
ming,  dine  on  a  bone  and  go  to  bed  at  sunset  to  save  car¬ 
dies.  By  such  atrs  he  so  successfully  initiated  him>e'f 
into  the  old  man’s  favour  that  he  received  his  whole 
properly, 250,000  pounds,  at  his  death.  Mr.  Elwes, 
at  the  age  of  40,  was  thus  possessed  of  about  500,000 
pounds.  With  this  euormous  w'ealth,  began  his  most 
extreme  parsimony.  He  w’ould  ride  on  horseback 
60  miles,  feed  his  horse  w  ith  the  grass  on  the  w’ay  side, 
and  himself  with  two  boiled  eggs  stored  in  his  pocket 
for  the  journey.  He  was  sent  for  three  terms,  to  tliw 
House  of  Commons,  and  preserved  tliereall  hisecono- 
my.  He  wore  for  many  years  a  wig  he  found  in  a 
ditch;  and  after  that  became  unserviceable,  found 
wearing  his  hair  only  the  cheapest.  He  was  at  me 
time  discovered  in  one  of  his  own  houses  in  London, 
dying  with  hunger,  his  only  servant  having  died  sud¬ 
denly.  In  the  latter  pait  of  his  life,  with  a  property  of 
800,000  pounds,  he  landed  himself  in  danger  of  a  uual 
penury.  He  was  often  heaid  in  the  night,  uttering 
the  most  piteous  exclamations  against  iniaginajy  rcb* 
hers.  This  passion  at  last  became  a  mania,  and  in  tliU 
helpless  stale  lie  dii^d. 

The  patriot  may  suffer  his  love  of  country  so  to  af¬ 
fect  his  mind  that  all  minor  considerations  will  be  for¬ 
gotten,  while  his  sole  aim  seems  to  be  to  gain  hisend», 
no  matter  how  important  the  duties  which  must  be 
trampled  upon  before  their  accomplishment.  He  may 
become  so  affected  that  the  righteousness  of  the  result 
will  swallow'  up  the  means  which  he  knows  to  be 
w'rong.  The  case  of  Charlutte  Corday^  w  hose  excised 
mind  led  to  the  partial  leJempiion  of  her  country  lh:ough 
the  blood  of  the  infamous  Marat  is  an  exemplification; 
and  thousands  of  unfortunates  w  ho  played  their  parts 
in  the  scenes  of  the  French  Revolution,  niigbt  also  be 
given.  But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  examples.— 
Enough  lor  the  occasion  that  we  instance  the  above,* 
strange  example  of  the  desperation  to  which  the  hu¬ 
man  heart  may  be  strung,  w  hen  a  young  and  naturally 
timid  female  can  move  her  soul  to  the  commisaioo  of 
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a  deed  so  fesrt'iil  in  its  execution,  so  opposite  to  every 
feminine  impulse-- a  deed  which  stayed  the  tide  of 
human  carnage  and  demoniac  atrocity,  yet  left  its 
perpetrator  not  the  less  a  murderer. 

\Ve  conclude  then,  forming  the  conclusion  from  the 
data  arranged  along  the  preceding  pages,  that  the 
state  of  mind  descrihed  under  the  name  of  Moral  In¬ 
sanity,  is  a  disease ;  first,  because  we  see  that  varia¬ 
tions  in  temper  and  feelings  are  frequent  attendants  of 
bodily  disease ;  indeed  the  same  symptoms  in  the 
mental  constitution  appear  in  connexion  with  particu¬ 
lar  diseases  ; — secondly,  we  observe  that  symptoms 
of  Moral  Insanity,  such  as  perversions  of  disposition 
and  temper,  follow,  in  some  instances,  manifest  disor¬ 
ders  of  the  brain.  We  see  the  same  phenomena  in 
many  cases  where  madness  is  an  hereditary  disease 
in  the  family  of  the  individual:  And,  lastly,  as  we 
have  illustrated,  cases  of  Moral  Insanity*"  are  known 
to  exist  connected  with  diseases  that  affect  the  bodily 
constitution.  Instances  in  which  any  of  the  above 
circumstances  are  evident,  do  not  by  any  means  com¬ 
pose  the  greater  part  of  those  wherein  a  disordered 
propensity  undoubtedly  exists ;  but  from  such  as  are 
well  established  we  may  derive  an  inference  which 
will  enable  us  to  scan  the  remainder. 

Opening  from  the  consideration  of  this  form  of  moral 
disorder,  simply  as  a  disease,  we  are  led  to  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  relations  which  it  bears  to  society  in 
regard  to  the  crimes  which  sometimes  mark  its  pro¬ 
gress.  It  must  be  seen  that  if  the  disorder  is  the 
cause  of  guilty  actions,  some  distinction  ought  to  be 
made  between  acts  so  originating,  and  the  crimes  which 
spring  less  pardonably,  because  more  sanely  directed, 
out  of  the  heart  of  malice.  The  judicial  prerogative 
and  the  inestimable  privileges  of  the  juror  are  less 
the  appanages  of  relentless  law  than  the  guardians  of 
justice.  They  are  created  out  of  the  popular  will  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  unfortunate,  while  holding  in 
check  the  bad  passions  of  the  criminal.  It  therefore 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  dispenser  of  justice  to  investi¬ 
gate  all  the  causes,  and  if  it  be  found  that  the  crime 
had  its  origin  in  the  mysterious  workings  of  Moral 
Insanity,  to  allow  due  weight  to  the  discovery.  Hut, 
it  will  be  asked,  how'  is  the  distinction  to  be  made 
between  the  real  criminal  and  the  insane,  yet  conscious, 
agent  in  the  perpetration  of  a  bad  deed  I  We  know, 
in  answer,  that  it  w'ould  be  found  impossible  to  dis¬ 
cover,  ia  all  cases,  the  true  workings  of  the  moral 
organization  of  such  persons  as  might  come  within 
the  range  of  such  investigation ;  and  yet  such  knowl¬ 
edge,  it  is  plain,  can  be  the  only  true  guide  to  a 
correct  conclusion  as  to  the  moral  state  of  the  party 
when  the  evil  w'as  committed.  This  aspect  of  insan¬ 
ity  docs  not  spring  up  in  an  hour,  but  has  its  elements 
in  something  foregone,  some  incident,  peihaps  the 
history  of  several  generations  may  furnish  data  out  of 
which  the  chain  of  present  insanity  may  be  perfected. 
But  this  cannot  he  shown  in  all  cases ;  in  fact,  in  but 
▼cry  few  instances  would  the  time  and  opportunities  of 
the  law’s  penalties  admit  of  such  research.  How  then 
we  determine,  so  as  to  answer  the  great  ends  of 
Justice  I  In  the  position  taken  in  this  article,  we  have 
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I  avoided  allusion  to  the  opinions  of  both  legal  and 
medical  wTiters,  that  dflttston  forms  an  essential  feature 
of  insanity,  for  such  a  criterion  would  be  found  fre¬ 
quently  imperfect,  and  if  generally  allowed,  would 
form  the  medium  of  escape  for  ingenious  roguery, 
rather  than  a  standard  for  the  determination  of  the 
sanity  or  insanity  of  the  arraigned. 

Again,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  define  the  correct  * 
boundary  line  betw  een  eccentricity  of  character  and 
insanity.  Yet  the  j)rt'scnt  peculiarities^ of  the  eccen¬ 
tric  man  are  as  strong  and  apparent  as  the  diseased 
moral  action  of  the  insane.  Here  *ihen,  we  find  iho 
remarks  of  a  celebrated  w’riter  bear  with  peculiar  force, 
and  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  his  w’ords. 

“  1  shall  not  attempt  to  refer  all  examples  ofextremo 
oddity  or  eccentricity  lo  mental  disease,  but  am'satis- 
fied  with  maintaining,  as  I  am  fully  persuaded  that 
some  instances  of  this  kind  really  constilulo  caf  ♦  of 
madness.  It  is  perhaps  sufficient,  in  order  to  p  ove 
this  position,  to  remark  that  such  moral  phenomf  i  as 
those  which  are  designated  by  these  terms,  aclua  v  a- 
rise  in  many  instances,  and  make  their  appearam  for 
the  first  time,  after  an  attack  of  insanity  of  a  most  de¬ 
cided  character,  from  which  recovery  has  been  suppo¬ 
sed  to  have  taken  place;  secondly,  that  the  same  traits 
frequently  are  met  with  in  families  predisposed  to  in¬ 
sanity;  thirdly,  that  they  often  take  their  rise  from 
obvious  and  even  from  physical  causes.  Eccentricity 
of  character,  in  order  to  become  at  all  the  object  of  med¬ 
ical  or  legal  consideration,  must  assume  an  aspect 
threatening  evil  to  society,  or  at  least  to  the  affected  in¬ 
dividual  himself,  and  his  family.  Even  when  such  per¬ 
sons  are  complete  pests  lo  society,  which  sometimes 
happens,  it  is,  under  the  present  arrangements  of  tho 
law,  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  interfere  with 
them. 

“  The  conclusion  that  eccentricity  of  habits  or  char¬ 
acter  is  not,  as  implied  by  common  expressions,  allied 
to  madness  but  actually  constitutes  in  many  instances 
a  variety  of  mental  derangement,  is  of  some  consequence 
in  respect  to  one  point  of  criminal  legislation. 

“Various  cases  are  on  record  in  which  homicides  and 
other  atrocious  acts  have  been  committed  by  persons  of 
morose  and  wayward  habits,  given  up  to  sullen  abstrac¬ 
tion,  or  otherwise  differing  in  their  propensities  and 
dispositions  from  tho  ordinary  character  of  mankind. 

“  In  the  investigation  whether  such  acts  of  violence 
.are  attributable  to  insanity  or  not,  it  will  he  important 
to  note  I  lie  fact  that  the  peculiarities  of  conduct  for 
which  the  perpetrators  had  been  otherw  ise  remarkable 
are  sufficient  to  afford  in  themselves  a  strong  suspicion 
of  insanity.'^ 

The  propension  to  acts  of  violence  on  the  part  of 
the  victim  of  Moral  Insanity  has  often  been  urged  in 
extenuation  of  the  punishment  allotted*  to  the  supposed 
criminal ;  but  rarely  with  success.  The  argument  i 
strongly  maintained  in  medical  jurisprudence,  but  the 
law  looks  coldly  upon  it  as  the  mere  theory  of  men 
who  seek  to  invade  the  precincts  of  the  legal  temple, 
and  dictate  morles  of  operation  to  the  fathers  of  the 
Bench  and  Bar.  Yet  is  tlie  subject  well  worthy  of 
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thorough  inrestigation,  nor  do  we  doubt  that  a  candid 
examination  would  do  much  to  explain  aw^ay  the 
etrange  anomalies  w  hich  are  so  frequently  exhibited 
in  important  trials  throughout  the  land.  For  it  is  re¬ 
garding  human  nature  in  a  frightful  aspect  to  believe 
that  the  mind,  perfectly  sane,  could  arrange  the  com¬ 
mission  of  acts  that  cause  the  blood  to  stagnate  with 
icy  disgust  in  its  channels.  Nor  do  we  look  upon  it 
as  elevating  the  character  of  criminal  legislation  that 
the  strong  efforts  of  scientific  men,  to  bring  this  ques¬ 
tion  forward  for  controversy,  have  been  met  w'ith  so 
little  favor.  The  examples  we  have  cited  of  apparent 
insanity  are  strong,  yet  others  may  be  found  equally 
remarkable  without  wandering  farther  than  our  courts 


of  criminal  law.  The  public  mind,  we  are  aware 
looks  doubtingly  on  such  evidence,  as  the  result  of 
artifice,  but  this  ought  not  to  deter  the  ministers  of 
justice  from  a  due  appreciation  of  the  case  in  all  its 
aspects.  Most  especially  while  our  jurisprudence 
is  disgraced  by  the  resort  to  capital  punishments, 
ought  the  investigation  to  be  rigid,  thorough  and  be¬ 
nevolent,  inasmuch  as  the  life  of  a  human  being  hangs 
upon  the  result,  and  the  light  of  intellect  may  be 
quenched,  whereas  the  resort  to  curative  medicines , 
and  wholesome  regulations  would,  in  all  probability, 
restore  tc  society  and  usefulness  a  once  diseased  but 
perfectly  established  mind. 
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God  of  the  Free!  accept  the  strain 
That  from  each  patriot’s  bosom  starts. 

As  to  the  skies  w^e  pour  again 

The  tribute  of  our  grateful  hearts; — 
While  on  the  spot,  where  sleep  our  sires 
Who  died  to  make  a  nation  free. 

We  kindle  now  our  Freedom  fires. 

And  kneel  in  thankfulness  to  Thee. 

II. 

To  Thee,  who,  w'hen  a  despot’s  might 
Wrote  on  our  plains  his  deadly  w  rath. 
Dispersed  the  gloomy  shades  of  night. 

And  led  us  by  a  Fame-lit  path 
From  Slavery’s  depths  and  Slavery’s  yoke — 
From  councils  weak  and  dark  despair. 
To  where  the  sun  of  Glory  broke. 
Revealing  Freedom’s  emblems  there. 

HI. 

God  of  our  sires!  when  first  they  bared 
The  sword  on  Hunker’s  storied  height. 
And  ’gainst  opposing  thousands  dared 
To  strive  for  freedom  in  the  fight: 

Thine  eye  was  on  tliose  patriot  men — 
Thine  legis  screened  each  daring  form. 
And  through  the  clouds  of  battle  theb 
Thy  bow’  of  Promise  husbe<l  the  storm. 


IV. 

Yes,  hushed  it!  for  alihougli  for  years 
War’s  fiery  breath  swept  down  the  gale; 

And  griefs  of  men  and  woman’s  tears 
Were  blended  with  the  orphan’s  wail: 

,  Yet,  from  that  well  contested  field 

Went  Freedom  forth  w  ith  dauntless  eye; 

And  foul  Oppression’s  fate  was  sealed 
Where  Warren  breathed  his  latest  sigh. 

V. 

God  of  our  trust!  to  thee  we  owe 
Our  priceless  heritage  of  Fame; 

Our  lathers  when  they  met  the  foe 
Struck  in  the  power  of  Thy  name: 

And  on  each  spot  with  their  blood  wet. 
Sprung  up  an  altar  for  the  Free, — 

Whereon  their  sons  might  pay  the  debt 
In  prayerful  gratitude  to  Thee. 

VI. 

To  Thee,  then,  Father,  do  we  kneel — 

To  Thee,  the  anthem  lift  on  high — 

With  Thee,  w’e  rest  our  Country’s  weal — 
Her  .  name,  her  fame,  and  destiny; 

And  every  breath  that  swells  to  Heaven 
The  starry-banner  of  the  Free, 

Shall  be  a  Freeman’s  heart-gush  given, 
God  of  our  Trust,  in  prayer  to  Thee! 
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Thi  news  of  the  s'lrcessful  warlike  inroad  just  re¬ 
lated,  was  not  very  agreeable  to  Rene  de  Laudonier, 
who  dreaded  its  effects  on  the  mind  of  the  arrogant 
chief,  already  dissatisfied  at  not  having  received  the 
aid  he  had  aright  to  expect.  The  French  commander,  , 
the  better  to  conceal  his  apprehensions,  sent  one  of'his 
officers  to  congratulate  Saturiba  on  his  brilliant  victory. 
The  messenger,  as  he  might  have  been  by  a  greater 
monarch,  was  received  on  the  occasion  with  studied 
indifference,  which  did  not  prevent  the  ambassador 
from  soliciting  as  a  favor  tw'o  of  the  )>risoners  taken  in 
battle,  w  hich  request  was  at  first  refused,  but  after¬ 
wards,  by  means  of  presents,  and  those  arts  of  per¬ 
suasion,  for  which  the  French  have  always  been  fa¬ 
mous  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  they  w’ere 
obtained.  The  object  of  this  w'as  to  make  a  merit  of 
restoring  the  prisoners  to  their  own  nation,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  enable  the  French  to  penetrate  a  little 
nearer  that  golden  region  which  formed  so  powerful 
an  attraction. 

The  two  prisoners  thus  obtained  and  restored  to  li¬ 
berty,  were  sent  in  company  of  an  officer  named  Ar- 
lac,  who  carried  various  presents  with  him,  and  among 
other  things  a  portrait  of  the  king  of  France*  Arlac, 
after  proceeding  about  eighty  leagues  in  the  interior, 
(in  what  direction  is  not  distinctly  indicated)  reached 
a  town  named  Masaquam;  after  this  he  proceeded  to 
the  principal  village  where  the  chief  Otina  resided. 
Here  he  was  well  received,  his  presents  gave  much 
satisfaction,  and  a  treaty  of  friendship  followed,  after , 
which  he  made  his  way  back  to  the  French  fort.  Soon : 
after  this,  Otina  sent  to  request  the  aid  of  his  new 
friend  against  his  enemy,  a  neighboring  Cacique. 
Laudon'er,  desirous  of  opening  the  w  ay  by  degrees 
to  tlic  Appalachian  mountains,  w  hich  were  supposed  to 
contain  the  precious  meUils  in  such  abundance,  sent 
an  armed  force  of  tw'enty-five  men  under  his  lieu¬ 


tenant  Oltigne.  This  party,  on  reaching  the  doinin- 
ons  of  Otina,  were  disagreeably  disappointed  in 
hading  a  much  more  barbarous  and  savage  people, 
than  those  with  whom  they  previously  had  any  inter- 
I  course.  If  they  w  ere  in  possession  of  the  mines,  or 
lived  in  their  neighborhood,  it  was  clear  that  gold  and 
silver  had  not  had  the  elfect  of  refining  their  manners. 
They  soon  set  out  on  their  expedition.  The  French 
entered  on  the  march  with  the  enthusiasm  inspired  by 
the  hopes  of  soon  reaching  the  famous  mountains  of 
Appalache.  At  night  the  Indians  slept  in  their  usual 
order,  that  is,  in  squads  of  ten:  the  (/acique  occupied  a 
tent,  or  hut  alone,  while,  at  the  distance  of  ten  paces, 
one  hundred  w*arriors  encamped  by  tens  around  him;  at 
the  distance  of  other  ten  paces,  other  two  hundred  en¬ 
camped  in  the  same  manner,  and  so  on  increasing  to 
the  outer  circle  of  the  encampment.  This  is  said  tu 
have  produced  a  very  pleasing  effect  to  the  eye.  it  is 
to  be  presumed  they  had  outposts  and  sentinels,  other¬ 
wise  this  order  would  not  seem  to  be  the  best  in  case 
of  surprise,  unless  the  outer  ring  may  have  been  in* 
tended  to  answer  that  purpose. 

After  the  first  day^s  march,  the  allies  found  that  in¬ 
stead  of  reaching  the  golden  Appalache,  now  suppo¬ 
sed  to  be  very  near,  they  had  to  pass  through  horrible 
sw'amps,  and  crawl  through  thickets,  by  which  their 
clothes  were  torn  off  their  backs,  and  their  faces  lace* 
rated.  The  chief  perceiving  theirdisgust,  gave  orders 
to  his  w  arriors  to  carry  them|oii  their  shoulders  through 
the  worst  places.  On  approaching  the  enemy’s  coun¬ 
try,  they  halted  in  order  to  go  through  their  accustom¬ 
ed  rites  and  superstitious  ceremonies,  before  engaging 
t  in  battle.  >  very  old  Indian,  who  passed  for  a  sorce- 
'  rer,  first  drew  a  circle,  then  in  the  attitude  of  a  toad 
began  to  hop  about  within  it,  which  he  continued  un¬ 
til  he  was  completely  exhausted;  he  was  then  taken 
up,  w  rapped  in  a  skin,  and  after  he  came  to,  declared 
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▼«ry  distiuctly  the  number  of  the  enemy,  the  exact 
position  occupied  by  them,  and  their  preparations  for 
defence.  These  appeared  so  formidable,  that  Otina 
determined,  without  hesitation,  to  return.  Dut  Ottigne  | 
opposed  himself  to  this  in  a  most  vehement  manner, 
upbraiding  the  chief  with  cowardice,  and  threaten¬ 
ing  to  annul  the  alliance  between  them.  Thus 
urged  on,  he  proceeded  on  his  expe4Jition  with  reluc¬ 
tance.  They  fell  upon  their  enemies,  and  chiefly 
through  the  fiie  arms  of  the  French,  olitained  a  com¬ 
plete  victory,  putting  the  enemy  to  flight,  and  taking 
a  number  of  scalps  and  prisoners.  Nothing  could  in- 
diiee  them  to  follow  up  tliis  advantage,  but  as  usual 
they  hastened  home  to  exhibit  the  trophies  of  their  vic¬ 
tory.  The  French  w«tc  obliged  to  follow,  disappoint¬ 
ed  in  the  chief  object  of  their  pursuit,  leaving  one  of 
iheir  uunibc>r,  Ja«jue  Ferricr,  to  collect  all  the  gold  that 
could  be  procured  among  the  Indians,  and  to  pursue 
the  Mrarcli  after  the  gold  humbug. 

Not  long  after  the  return  of  the  party  under  Ottigne, 
treason  bogan^  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  Fort. 
The  adventurers,  although  nominally  of  the  reformed 
religion,  were,  for  the  greaU;r  part,  persons  of  low  or¬ 
igin,  and  indifferent  moral  propensities.  Some  were 
jealous  that  others  hai  been  chosen  in  preference  to 
themselves,  for  the  tratlic  with  the  Indians,  which 
waa  supposed  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  better¬ 
ing  their  circumstances;  others  affected  to  believe  that 
the  commander  had  appropriated  to  his  own  use  a  part 
of  the  funds  provided  by  Admiral  Coligny,  for  the 
supply  of  the  colony,  and  that  in  consequence  they 
had  not  been  supplied  as  liberally  as  they  might  have 
been;  others  more  rational,  or  perhaps  more  hypocri¬ 
tical  confined  their  complaints  to  his  not  having  pro¬ 
cured  a  sufficient  number  of  spiritual  teachers  to  give 
them  religious  instruction  and  comfort.  No  vessels 
arrived  with  succors,  long  after  the  limc'  of  their  ex¬ 
pected  arrival  had  elapsed. 

Laudonicr  resolved  to  send  back  the  vessel  which 
had  last  arrived,  with  a  full  account  of  the  situation 
of  the  colony,  and  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  thc'ne- 
cessary  aid  to  follow  np  what  had  been  begun.  Ma¬ 
ny  were  seized  w  ith  a  desire  to  depart  in  this  vessel, 
having  become  disgusted  with  the  enterprise.  One  of 
them  undertook  to  make  some  important  disclosures, 
provided  he  was  permitted  to  embark.  From  these 
it  appeared  that  schemes  had  been  in  progress,  not  only 
to  injure  the  commander  in  the  opinion  of  the  Admiral, 
hut  were  to  overturn  his  authority  by  force;  that  a  de¬ 
sign  had  been  formed  to  seize  two  small  vessels,  wdiich 
were  then  about  bting  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  coasts,  and  c.irrying  on  a  trade  with 
the  Indians  for  provisions,  and  oilier  articles  of  traffic, 
and  with  these  turn  pirates;  certainly  a  very  great 
change  of  character  for  people  who  had  sought  an 
asylum  in  the  new  world  from  religious  persecutions. 
On  consultation  with  his  principal  officers,  Laudonicr 
resolved  to  address  himself  to  the  whole  company  in 
ublic,  and  appeal  to  their  sense  of  duty,  and  to  their 
moral  feelings,  which  he  could  not  suppose  dead  to 
fftasoa  wd  argument.  Tliia  had  no  other  effect  with 


the  hardened  wretches,  but  to  produce  a  deeper  disbimu- 
lation.  They  redoubled  tlieir  efforts  to  make  parti- 
zans,  and  even  succeeded  in  gaimng  over  many  of  the 
officers,  by  false  representations,  at  the  same  time  they 
hastened  the  completion  of  the  coasting  vessels.  They 
w’ere  headed  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Fornux,  and 
the  principal  conspirators  w  ere  about  thirty  in  number. 
Headed  by  Fornux,  they  broke  into  the  sleeping  apart¬ 
ment  of  the  commander  at  midnight,  forced  him  out 
of  bed  half  dressed,  put  him  in  irons  and  sent  him  on 
board  the  vessel,  about  to  depart  for  France.  La 
Cruz  seized  Ottigne  in  his  quarters,  but  treated  him 
with  less  rigor;  some  of  the  other  officers  made  their 
escape,  together  with  a  number  of  private  individuals. 
Fornux,  having  compelled  his  chief  to  sign  a  com¬ 
mission,  authorizing  him  to  cruize  against  the  enemies 
of  Fiance,  set  sail  soon  after  w  ith  his  vile  associates. 
These  wretches  soon  began  to  infest  the  West  Indian 
seas,  and  Spanish  coasts,  hut  their  career  of  villany 
was  short:  after  committing  a  number  of  robberies, 
they  were  seized,  and  met  the  fate  thoir  crimes  deserv¬ 
ed.  After  their  departure,  La  Caille,  and  his  brother 
returned  to  the  Fort,  collected  the  men  who  had  been 
scattered  like  a  flock  of  partridges,  and  then  proceed¬ 
ed  to  release  Laudonier,  and  Ottigne,  w  ho  were  im¬ 
mediately  restored  to  authority. 

Hitherto  this  narrative  has  been  unavoidably  taken 
up  with  the  attempts  made  hy  the  Huguenots  to  ef¬ 
fect  their  settlement  in  Florida,  and  which  led  to  the 
celebrated  action  of  the  Chevalier  de  Gourges.  It 
w’as  not  intended,  on  this  occasion,  to  give  a  biograph¬ 
ical  notice  of  that  individual,  even  if  there  had  been 
sufficient  materials  at  hand,  but  simply  to  relate  the  act 
of  vengetince  which  followed  the  cruel  outrage  on 
humanity  committed  by  Mcnendez.  Although  this 
event  is  by  no  means  circumstantially  related  by 
French  writers,  it  forms  a  striking  incident  in  the 
French  history  of  the  time. 

After  the  meeting,  which  has  been  related,  the 
clouds  of  adversity  ccntimied  to  lower  over  the  ill-fa¬ 
ted  colony.  They  began  to  find  enemies  among  the 
native  tribes  as  w'cll  as  friends.  Having  entirely  ne¬ 
glected  the  pursuits  of  agriculiare,  they  continued  to 
be  dependant  on  the  precarious  supply  procured  from 
the  Indians,  and  by  these  failing,  they  were  at  length 
almost  reduced  to  starvation.  A  partial  relief  was  af¬ 
forded  by  an  English  sea-adventurer,  Hawkins,  in 
1565,  and  who  informed  them  that  the  Spaniards 
were  preparing  a  force  to  expel  them  from  the  coun¬ 
try.  Reduced  to  these  extremities,  they  resolved  to 
return  to  France,  and  w  ith  this  intention  had  actually 
embarked  on  board  a  small  vessel,  when  a  fleet  un¬ 
der  Ribaut  of  seven  vessels  arrived  in  the  harbor. 
It  had  come  with  seven  or  eight  hundred  eniigrant«» 
and  supplied  w’ith  every  thing  necessary  to  place  the 
colony  on  a  permanent  footing.  Laudonier  w'as  thus 
superceded  in  his  authority,  and  it  seems  he  had  fallen 
under  the  displeasure  of  Admiral  Coligny,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  repicsentations  his  enemies  had  contin¬ 
ued  to  transmit  to  France,  and  from  which  he  had  no 
opportunity  of  vindicating  himself.  He  was  obliged 
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to  dissemble  his  disgust,  and  to  surrender  his  com* 
mand  to  Ribaut.  The  vessels  which  returned  to  F ranee, 
^;^ed  home  such  glowing  descriptions  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  such  extras  agant  accounts  of  the  gold  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountains,  that  large  reinforcements, 
and  a  great  number  of  emigrants,  connected  with  the 
most  respectable  families  of  France,  embarked  with 
t  view  of  establishing  at  once  a  powerful  colony. 
Their  unhappy  fate  has  been  related  in  the  story  of 
Pedro  de  Menendez. 

The  cruel  massacre  of  the  French  naturally  produ¬ 
ced  an  extraordinary  sensation  among  all  classes  of 
their  countrymen,  without  regard  to  religious  sects. 
More  than  a  century  afterwards,  even  Charlevoix,  a 
Jesuit,  speaks  of  the  act  in  the  strongest  terms  of  re¬ 
probation*  It  was  perpetrated  in  the  midst  of  pro¬ 
found  peace  betw'een  the  French  and  Spanish  monar¬ 
chies, and  the  only  excuse  which  could  be  alleged|tbr  this 
Tiolation  of  all  law,  was  the  piratical  conduct  of  the 
mutineers  under  Fomux;  but  those  who  had  been  left  by 
them  in  Florida,  had  no  share  in  their  guilt;  so  far 
from  it,  they  w’ere  sufferers  with  others.  Ineffectual 
representations  were  made  to  the  reigning  French  king, 
who  was  under  the  influence  of  genuine  bigotry,  and 
who  secretly  rejoiced  at  the  destruction  of  his  Hugue¬ 
not  subjects,  which  struck  so  severe  a  blow  to  the  nu¬ 
merous  noble  families  who  had  embraced  the  reform¬ 
ed  religion.  The  outraged  and  insulted  feelings  of 
the  nation,  at  length  found  vent  in  the  irregular  jus¬ 
tice,  or  rather  revenge,  taken  by  a  private  individual, 
whose  views  were  confined  to  that  single  purpose,  for 
there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  design  to  re¬ 
possess  the  country,  of  which  the  Huguenots  had 
been  deprived.  According  to  the  spirit  of  this  age, 
this  was  regarded  as  an  heroic  action,  but  since  man¬ 
kind  has  advanced  in  practical  ethics,  it  would  not 
be  justified  on  any  correct  principle.  Besides  the 
gross  impropriety  of  an  individual  taking  on  himself 
to  revenge  by  an  act  of  war  the  insult  or  injury  done  to 
his  nation  or  country,  this  kind  of  wild  justice  invol¬ 
ved  the  idea  of  causing  the  innocent  to  suffer  for  the 
guilty.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  this  enter¬ 
prise,  although  ostensibly  entirelyon  his  own  account, 
the  Chevalier  deGourgeswras  instigated,  and  secretly 
aided  by  his  countrymen  especially  of  the  sect  to  which 
he  belonged.  It  is  amusing  to  observe  in  what  angr}' 
terms  he  is  mentioned  hy  the  Spanish  historians,  and 
which,  at  the  same  time,  betrays  the  fact  that  he  had 
cruel  wrongs  of  his  own  to  revenge.  Jin  persua- 

dieron^  y  aindaron  con  seereto  a  Domingo  Gourgio,  o 
Gourgues J  de  Monte  Mareano^  Herege  terrible^  ( her- 
mano  de  otro,  que  era  Presidenie  de  la  generalidad  de 
Gutona  J  que  los  Espagnoles  avian  echudo  a  galeras  en 
la  guerra  de  Florencia  en  que  esiuvu  algunos  anas,  a 
que  patate  a  vengar  el  agravto  hecho  a  see  maldila  cestj 
in  la  jusiicia  de  Ribao  y  sus  Compancros^  y  echando  voz 
de  ijue  bolria  al  Brasil^  donde  avia  Navigado  olras  rec^a,” 
**At  length  they  persuaded,  and  secretly  aided  Domin¬ 
go  Gourgues  de  Monte  Marsano,  (a  terrible  heretic,) 
and  brother  to  another,  who  w’as  President  of  the 
Psrlismcnt  of  Guienne,)  whom  the  Spaniards  had  sent 


with  the  galley  during  the  war  of  Florence,  and  where 
he  had-  passed  seven  years,  to  seek  revenge  for  tlie  in  ¬ 
jury  done  to  his  accursed  sect,  in  the  just  punishment 
inflicted  on  Ribaut  and  his  companions;  and  he  gave 
out  that  it  was  his  intention  to  sail  to '  Brazil,  whither 
he  had  already  gone  several^timcs.” 

De  Gourges  fitted  out  three  vessels,  w'ith  two  hun¬ 
dred  soldiers,  and  about  eighty  seamen,  and  set  sail  in 
the  month  of  August.  After  a  favorable  passage  he 
made  Cape  St.  Antonio  of  Cuba,  and  his  people  find¬ 
ing  that  the  voyage  was  different  from  that  which  they 
had  engaged  in,  required  him  to  explain  his  real  inten¬ 
tion,  which  it  seems  he  had  hitherto  studiously  con¬ 
cealed.  The  time  had  arrived  to  make  disclosure  of 
hid  real  object.  He  called  his  officers,  and  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  his  companions  on  board  his  vessels,  and  in 
a  short  speech  made  knowm  the  places  and  purposes  of 
his  singular  voyage.  It  is  probable  that  many  on 
board  were  acquainted  with  them,  and  as  all  were  of 
the  reformed  religion,  enthusiastic  in  the  cause,  and 
not  difficult  to  be  persuaded.  He  told  them  that  as 
their  King,  actuated  by  his  private  prepossessions,  had 
refused  to  avenge  the  outrage  committed  on  their  un¬ 
fortunate  countrymen,  and  against  the  religion  w'hich 
they  professed,  he  had  taken  this  sacred  duty  on  him 
self.  He  declaied  that  he  was  solely  moved  by  a  deep 
sense  of  the  insult  offered  to  his  country,  and  that  he 
had  expended  his  whole  fortune  in  fitting  an  expedi¬ 
tion  which  could  lead  to  no  other  result,  than  to  vindi¬ 
cate  the  national  honor.  He  appealed  to  them  as 
Frenchmen,  as  professors  of  the  same  religion  with 
their  murdered  countrymen,  to  aid  him  in  an  enter- 
prize  which  would  secure  them  an  immortal  fame,  as 
wrell  as  the  applause  of  all  France.”  No  objection 
was  made  to  this  address;  on  the  contrary,  they  ex¬ 
pressed  their  willingness  to  follow  the  Chevalier,  in 
w’hat  they  conceived  to  be  a  glorious  enterprize. 

De  Gourgues  passed  the  entrance  of  the  river  of 
May,  or  St.  Mathes,  and  being  mistaken  by  the  Span¬ 
iards  for  some  of  their  own  people,  was  saluted  by 
the  artillery  of  tho  Fort:  returning  the  salute,  he  con¬ 
tinued  under  sail  about  fifteen  leagues  further,  to  the 
river  Sequana.  The  natives  appeared  in  a  hostile  maL* 
ner  to  prevent  his  landing,  but  on  making  signs  of  peace, 
and  afterwards  exhibiting  a  variety  of  rich  presents, 
he  secured  their  good  will.  These  Indians  had  be¬ 
come  dissatisfied  with  the  Spaniards,  and  were  easily 
persuaded  to  join  their  old  friends,  the  French,  who 
had  come  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  justice 
done,  and  of  punishing  the  Spaniards  wrho  had  beha¬ 
ved  so  impiously  both  to  the  Indians  and  the  French. 

The  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  French  spread  rapid¬ 
ly,  and  Saturiba,  with  his  sons  and  other  Chiefs,  or 
Caciques,  arrived  the  day  after;  among  these,  were 
Molona,Tacadocoiu,  Athore,  Arphalia,  Ellicopile,  Al- 
calava,  all  subject  to  the  great  Chief  first  named.  Bit¬ 
ter  complaints  of  the  Spaniards  were  made  by  them, 
and  which  appeared  to  increase  with  the  number  and 
value  of  the  piesents  made  by  the  French.  They  de¬ 
clared  their  willingness  to  join  their  old  friends  and 
'  allies  in  any  warlike  expedition  they  might  think  pro- 
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per  to  underuke.  Peter  Breu,  oii^e  of  the  French  who 
had  escaped  the  massacre  of  bis  countrymen,  had  re¬ 
mained  ever  since  with  Saturiba,  and  had  contributed 
to  ihe  unfavorable  light  in  which  that  bad  act  was 
viewed  by  the  native  chiefs;  he  had  no  doubt,  repeat¬ 
edly  assured  them  that  it  would  be  suffered  to  pass  un¬ 
avenged.  Urcu  took  this  occasion  to  fan  the  flame, 
and  at  liis  instance,  Otocara,  a  relation  of  Saturiba, 
set  out  with  a  war  party  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  situation  of  the  Spanish  Forts.  A  day  was 
appointed  for  the  Indian  Chiefs  to  meet  the  Cheva¬ 
lier  with  their  warriors,  and  in  order  to  prove  his  fidel¬ 
ity  he  placed  his  son,  and  one  of  his  w  ives,  as  a  host¬ 
age  with  the  French  commander. 

At  the  time  appointed,  the  chiefs  arrived  according 
to  their  engagements,  with  all  their  warriors  complete¬ 
ly  armed,  with  their  bow*8  and  arrows,  and  other  w^ea* 
pons,  at  the  same  time  adorned  with  all  their  plumage 
and  warlike  ornaments.  After  having  settled  with 
Dc  Gourges  the  plan  of  the  enterprise,  they  proceed¬ 
ed  to  drink  the  Cacini,  a  decoction  made  of  the  leaves 
of  a  certain  plant,  a  custom  in  use  among  the  Indians 
to  this  day,  and  which  they  believe  has  the  effect  of 
imparting  unusual  vigor,  both  of  ruind  and  body,  to 
those  who  swallow  it  freely.  Early  in  April,  about 
sunrise,  the  combined  force  came  in  sight  of  one  of  the 
French  forts,  which  lay  between  them  and  St.  Matteo, 
or  Fort  ("harles,  which  had  been  taken  by  Menendez; 
l>eing  discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  they  were  for  the 
first  time  made  acquainted  with  their  mistake  in  sup¬ 
posing  the  vessels  of  De  Gourges  a  reinforcement  of 
their  own  countrymen.  The  Chevalier,  placing  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  Indians  in  ambuscade,  advanced 
with  the  remainder,  together  with  his  ow  n  people,  in 
order  to  attack  the  Fort,  The  Spaniards  defended 
themselves  as  w'ell  as  they  could,  until  they  were  in¬ 
formed  that  the  beseiging  force  amounted  to  more  than 
two  thousand  men;  believing  the  fort  untenable,  they 
endeavored  to  cut  their  way  out,  leaving  the  plac3 
in  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  But  they  only  fell  out 
of  ihe  frying  pan  into  the  fire,  as  the  saying  is,  for  tlie 
Indians  in  ambuscade  fell  upon  them,  and  put  the  great¬ 
er  part  to  death,  and  nearly  all  the  remainder  were 
made  prisoners.  De  Gourges,  without  a  moment^s 
delay,  taking  a  Spaniard  as  a  guide,  proceeded  to  at¬ 
tack  the  principal  fart,  and  marching  the  whole  night, 
came  in  sight  of  it  at  day  break  ihe  next  day.  Hav¬ 
ing  caused  the  greater  part  of  his  Indian  force  to  con¬ 
ceal  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as'to  prevent  the  es¬ 
cape  of  the  garrison,  uad  after  recoimoitering  the  pleu:e, 
commenced  the  assault. 

The  Spanish  commander,  V’illaroel,  ordered  a  sally 
of  about  sixty  men;  but  these  soon  found  themselves 
caught  between  the  French  and  Indians,  so  that  they 


could  neither  retreat  nor  advance  with  safety,  and  were 
in  consequence  nearly  all  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Indians 
become  more  furious  by  their  late  victory.  Villaroel 
believing  that  it  was  impossible  to  resist  the  over¬ 
whelming  numbers  which  assailed  him  on  every  side 
made  a  desperate  attempt  to  cut  his  way  with  the 
sword  to  the  neighboring  woods,  and  he  succeeded  af¬ 
ter  great  difficulty  and  great  loss  in  company  with  a 
few  others.  De  Gourges  now  entered  the  Fort  in  tri. 
umph,  inflamed  w’ith  the  desire  of  revenge,  and  resol¬ 
ved  to  treat  it  with  all  the  rigors  justified  by  the  laws 
of  war.  The  place  w’as  given  up  to  be  sacked  by  his 
allies,  and  then  doomed  to  destruction.  But  on  the 
unfortunate  prisoners  he  proceeded  to  execute  the  cru¬ 
el  retaliation,  which  had  been  the  incentive  to  this  sin¬ 
gular  undertaking.  To  the  number  of  about  thirty 
they  were  hanged  on  the  neighboring  trees,  with  a  la¬ 
bel  suspended  to  this  effect,  not  as  Spaniards,  but  as 
TrtAiTuRij  AND  HOMICIDES — as  the  Counterpart  of  that 
which  had  been  alleged  to  have  been  placed  by  Me¬ 
nendez  over  the  victims  of  his  cruelty,  not  as  French¬ 
men,  BUT  AS  Lutherans,  but  which  the  Spanish  wri¬ 
ters  declare  was  never  done. 

The  Chevalier,  having  now  accomplished  his  ro¬ 
mantic  design,  took  leave  of  his  allies,  giving  them  as 
parting  advice,  never  to  suffer  the  Spaniards  to  get 
footing  on  their  shores  again,  if  they  had  power  to 
prevent  it.  He  returned  to  Rochelle,  with  the  loss  of 
but  eight  men,  and  one  of  his  vessels.  On  his  arrival 
ho  was  received  in  the  most  enthusiastic  manner — his 
achievement  was  applauded  by  his  countrymen  in  the 
highest  terms.  But  it  was  viewed  in  a  very  different 
light  by  the  King,  who  ordered  him  to  be  seized,  and 
delivered  up  to  the  Spanish  ambassador,  to  be  punish¬ 
ed  as  a  violator  of  the  public  peace,  condemning  his 
conduct  in  presuming  to  make  war  on  a  foreign  na¬ 
tion,  without  the  permission  of  his  sovereign.  Public 
opinion  was,  how'ever,  so  much  on  his  side,  that  it  was 
found  impossible  to  carry  the  order  into  effect— he  was 
concealed  by  Coligni  and  his  friends,  until  the  storm 
blew  over.  It  seems  he  was  afterwards  pardoned, 
and  even  advanced  to  high  honors,  having  beer  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  command  of  the  fleet  which  was  sent 
against  Spain,  in  the  war  which  arose  out  of  the  suc¬ 
cession  to  the  crown  of  Portugal.  He  died  at  Tours 
in  the  year  1582,  with  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  greatest  naval  commanders  of  the  age,  and  with 
the  glory  of  the  achievement  related,  which  has  been 
consecrated  by  national  feeling,  although  condemned 
by  the  judgment'ofjustand  impartial  history.  There  is 
this  difference  between  him  and  Menendez;  in  the 
case  of  the  latter,  it  was  an  error  ol  the  heart — in  that 
of  De  Gourges,  it  was  an  error  ot  the  head. 


LEAVES  FROM  MY  FORT  FOLIO- 


NUMBER  ONE. 


A  SHORT  PREAMBLE. 

_ Vt  will  be  seen  that  I  discard  the  pronoun  plu¬ 
ral,  it  is  too  aristocratic — iny  port  folio  is  my  only 
friend ;  the  world  may  frown,  the  men  may  envy,  and 
the  women  change,  but  my  journal  of  past  incidents  is 
the  same  old  true-periny,  and  grow's  more  valuable 
with  age.  Old  friendships,  young  loves*  glow  as 
kindly  upon  the  page  devoted  to  memory  as  they  did 
when  they  blossomed  around  me,  and  seemed  from 
their  gaudy  coloring  infinite  and  eternal.  'Prue,  they 
have  faded,  but  they  once  were,  and  the  mind  must  be 
young  indeed  in  the  philosophy  of  life,  that  bedew’s 
the  page  with  a  tear,  instead  of  wreathing  the  lip  with 
a  sneer  as  the  present  mocks  the  delusions  of  the  past. 

Is  not  the  world’s  very  dangers  and  vicissitudes  the 
chief  charm  it  possessesl  And  does  not  the  jealousy 
of  men  prove  that  the  object  of  their  bottled  malice  is 
superior  to  the  envious  herdi  Woman,  too,  her  very 
caprice  lends  magic  to  her  beauty,  and  the  jilt  who 
angles  for  your  affections,  and  then  casts  them  of!  to 
perish  on  the  sands  of  indifference  and  neglect,  is 
worthy  of  the  heart’s  heertiest  homage.  For  my  own 
part,  I  love  a  pretty  termagant,  a  Catliarino  whom  1 
must  woo  as  I  would  coax  a  wild  deer.  Girls.,  who 
are  pretty  should  be  coquettish  and  rail  at  those  vir¬ 
tues  which  they  most  admire  in  our  sex;  they  should 
do  this  by  the  profound  rule  of  contradiction.  Show 
me  a  scornful,  pert,  and  shrewish  girl  of  seventeen, 
and  I  will  promise  on  the  faith  of  one  who  knows 
every  winding  of  woman’s  heart,  that  at  thirty  she 
will  prove  an  exemplary  wife  and  mother,  at  forty  a 
staid,  meek  matron,  and  at  fifty  her  chief  object  will 
be  to  benefit  the  suffering  and  reform  the  bad !  But  I 
will  drop  the  question  now',  for  I  have  much  to  say 
hereafter  of  woman,  her  virtues,  her  failings,  the  lea¬ 
ven  and  chaff  of  her  character;  and  now’  to  my  port¬ 
folio. 

I  have  spoken  of  my  regard  for  this  relic  of  the 
P^t,  and  even  as  I  sit  dow’n  to  pore  over  its  contents, 
a  feeling— half  bitterriess,  yet  conveying  much  melan¬ 
choly  pleasure  governs  my  bosom,  as  the  dreams  of 
the  years  when  1  was  young  and  joyous  are  shown  in 
the  drapery  with  which  foolish  ambition  invested 
them.  Experience  is  a  true  teacher,  and  when  wisdom 
flowi  from  the  councils  of  the  dame,  we  should  thank 


her,  although  the  votive  oflering  comes  from  the  crum¬ 
bling,  crumbled  altar  of  the  heart's  best  hopes. 

What  a  display  of  Uirpitude  and  change  does  not  a 
few  years  present!  We  come  into  the  boxes  blind¬ 
folded,  and  sit  for  a  season  hearing  the  ranting  of  the 
players,  but  seeing  nothing  of  the  pantomime  which 
is  the  key  to  the  farce.  After  a  season  the  veil  is  re¬ 
moved  from  our  vision,  and  the  miserable  patch-w’ork, 
the  painted  features  of  the  actors,  the  glare  of  light 
making  us  blind  for  a  while;  all  serve  to  cheat  us  into 
good  humor,  and  we  still  remain  seaU'd  and  laugh  at 
the  antics  of  the  buffoon,  and  admire  the  rare  jest  of 
the  hero.  But  time  brings  satiety;  w’e  then  examine 
more  closely,  and  the  patches  and  paints  become  visi¬ 
ble,  the  buffoon  is  unable  to  elicit  a  smile,  and  the  jest, 
at  first  keen,  dulls  in  the  repetition.  These  are  the 
fruits  of  experience,  and  do  very  w’ell;  but  suppose 
that  instead  of  a  farce  the  performance  should  be  a 
tragedy.  It  is  then  that  the  mind  startles  at  the  bland, 
smooth  hypocrisy,  the  pretended  friendship  which 
stabs,  and  the  falsity  of  the  tones  poured  from  the 
deceitful  heart  of  w’oman  in  right  honest  seeming,  yet 
pregnant  with  the  most  unholy  deceit.  With  every 
revelation  of  worldly  cruelly  a  chord  is  snapt;  with 
every  new  display  of  selfishness — and  they  are,  alas, 
too  many — a  string  is  parted,  until  the  harp  of  the  soul 
ceases  to  vibrate  at  the  touch  of  joy,  and  the  wail  of 
bleeding  sensibility  sweeps  over  the  desecrated  and 
ruined  instrument.  Who  says  there  are  no  broken 
hearts!  I  can  find  them  every  where,  except  in  the 
homestead  of  the  agriculturist  or  in  the  hut  of  the 
peasant.  I  will  not  go  to  the  cell  of  the  maniac,  or  the 
chamber  where  the  loved  lie  dying;  but  I  will  find 
them  at  the  revel  and  the  soiree,  or  in  tlic  cheerless 
I  apartment  where  the  poor  son  of  genius  toils  in  faint¬ 
ness  of  heart  over  the  unappreciated — by  all  but  him¬ 
self— elements  of  mind  and  thought.  The  loudest 
at  the  banquet  may  be  the  prey  of  a  thousand  agonies, 
the  wittiest  at  the  club  may  be  tho  most  despairing  of 
its  members,  and  the  eagle  eye  of  the  student  may 
draw  its  fires  from  a  heart,  its  every  monument  in 
ruins,  its  fairest  altars  laid  waste.  I  have  known 
such,  and  despite  theii  boisterous  merriment  and  tho 
glad  ringing  of  their  tones,  I  have  read'in  the  eye’s  lan- 
j  a  tale  of  wretchedness,  and  gathered  from  the 
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▼oice  enough  to  tell  me  that  it  wae  mockery  all ;  that 
a  broken  spirit  was  disguised  in  each  tone. 

One  such  is  now  before  the  eye  of  memory,  as  I 
find  his  name  the  first  on  the  page  of  my  portfolio. 

THE  AMBITIOUS  BOT. 

It  is  just  seven  years  since  I  knew  him,  the  dreamer 
in  a  country  village,  storing  his  mind  with  the  richest 
gems  from  the  treasury  of  intellect.  Untiring  and 
ambitious,  he  paused  not  to  speculate  upon  what  was 
passing  around  him,  but  with  his  eye  fixed  upon  one 
bright  star,  and  that  star.  Ambition,  he  walked  in  a 
world  of  dreams  without  regarding  the  petty  strifes 
and  cold  selfishness  of  the  many  who  jeered  at  him 
as  little  better  than  a  maniac.  His  aim  w'as  Fame, 
and  he  struck  out  on  his  course  with  every  sinew 
strung  for  gaining  the  desired  goal;  but  Poverty 
weighed  him  down,  and  bade  him  abandon  his  am¬ 
bitious  path.  He  did  so,  in  part,  and  the  days  of  the 
boy  were  passed  at  the  desk,  while  his  nights  were 
spent  in  long  and  wreary  vigils.  He  would  have  sunk 
under  this  continued  exertion,  but  Ambition  still  crest¬ 
ed  his  brow'  with  its  delusive  beams,  and  the  exhausU 
ed  brain  would  rally  as  Hope  pointed  smilingly  adown 
the  flower  strewn  paths  of  the  future.  Success  in 
part  crowned  his  exertions,  and 

The  youth  to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknow'n, 

won  for  himself  a  guerdon  in  the  respect  of  many,  and 
the  approbation  of  the  w'ise.  But  misfortune  dogged 
his  foot-steps,  and  the  mind  lost  its  tone  as  he  saw 
how  despairing  was  his  position.  In  vain  he  resolute¬ 
ly  battled  with  the  horrors  of  poverty,  and  strove  to 
rise  superior  to  its  pow'er.  Friends  he  had  none,  and 
the  language  of  those  who  professed  it  w'as  w'orm- 
wood  to  his  spirit,  for  he  knew  iu  falsity,  and  he 
found  that  his  labors  were  fruitless,  and  those  who 
should  have  lamented  his  misfortunes,  misconceived 
his  motives,  and  laughed  them  to  scorn.  The  bright 
dream  was  broken,  and  Hope,  with  crippled  pinion, 
lay  at  his  feet.  Did  he  still  strive  1  He  did  and 
does,  but  the  world  reads  not  the  characters  inscribed 
upon  his  heart  in  letters  of  fire.  1  have  seen  him  the 
gayest  at  tire  festive  board,  and  heard  him  laugh  as 
though  care  had  never  poured  its  waters  into  his  bosom 
and  deluged  its  cells  of  joy.  But  in  the  hour  when 
the  silence  of  night  enshrouds  him,  and  the  artificial 
and  hollow  drapery  is  cast  aside,  the  fevered  brow, 
the  aching,  torturing  flight  of  the  memory  to  the  ruins 
of  the  past,  and  sometimes,  the  hot  tear  give  the  lie 
to  his  daytime  deportment,  and  tell  of  a  broken  heart. 
When  I  last  seen  him,  the  haggard  eye  and  (juivering 
lip  spoke  Uic  history  of  one  ambitious  dreamer.  This 
is  one  case ;  there  arc  a  thousand  others ! 

AN  OLD  MAN*8  ADVICE. 

‘  You  are  young,’ — such  was  the  opening  of  a  letter 
received  by  me  some  years  since,  written  by  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  experienced  pillars  of  the  Press, 
•you  are  young,  and  have  chosen  a  path  for  your 
feet,  which  from  my  knowledge  of  your  character,  I 
knew  you  would  select.  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  for  of  what 


profit  is  it  to  print  or  be  a  pi  inter — or  of  what  profit 
are  talents  P — I  laughed  at  the  query  /Acn,  but  io 
sober  seriousness  do  I  again  read  the  letter  of  my 
honored  friend.  He  put  a  question  which  experience 
answers  with  sonow,  and  yet  ihere  is  some  consola. 
tion  to  be  gained  from  the  pardonable  vanity  of  re. 
garding  the  position  of  a  public  journalist.  His 
motives  are  noble ;  his  aim  is  to  advance  the  intellect¬ 
ual  standard  and  place  it  high  over  the  heads  of  h^^ 
countrymen.  He  is  the  Schoolmaster  who  dares  to 
exhibit  error  in  its  ghastly  rottenness,  and  point  out  the 
advantages  that  communities  derive  from  knowledge. 
He  is  one  of  the  members  of  a  band  of  watchful  senti¬ 
nels,  who  guard  the  dearest  interests  of  a  people,  while 
.that  people  slumber  unthinkingly  in  their  tents.  And 
is  this  nothing  1  Is  not  his  position  a  pioud  one? 
Foremost  in  the  ranks  of  reform,  the  first  to  discover 
danger  and  ever  fearless  in  combating  it,  the  printer 
shrinks  not  from  the  post  of  peril  while  there  is  a 
principle  in  jeopardy,  or  an  honest  doctrine  to  sub. 
stantiate.  When  treason  winds  itself  snakelike  about 
the  dearest  liberties  of  a  nation,  the  printer  launches 
his  anathemas  at  the  dangerous  invader,  and  quails  not 
before  the  eye  of  the  despot,  whose  frow’n  is  but  the 
announcement  of  the  dungeon  or  the  scaflbld.  Is  not 
all  this  verified  in  the  history  of  the  present  centur}? 
The  pioneer  in  the  march  of  civilization,  the  printer 
plants  himself  w'ithin  the  shadow  of  barbarism,  and 
while  the  echo  of  the  emigrant’s  axe  startles  the 
hitherto  untrodden  forest,  that  echo  is  answered  by 
the  click  of  type  and  the  lively  roll  of  the  printing 

press. 

But  the  category  of  my  friend  remains  unanswered: 
‘What  profit  is  it  to  print  or  be  a  printer?’  Well, 
no  matter.  The  public  journalist  goes  dow'n  to  his 
testing  place  with  the  fact  to  cheer  his  last  moments, 
that  he  has  done  his  duty.  As  to  his  patrons — bull 
will  not  go  on. 

.  THE  child’s  lament. 

I'hore  is  something  touchingly  painful  in  the  grief 
cf  childhood  when  its  sorrow  comes  from  the  young, 
innocent  heart,  seemingly  too  happy  to  estimate  the 
bitter  heritage  entailed  upon  the  pilgrim  along  Life’s 
drear  pathw’ays.  Woman’s  tears  elicit  our  sympathy. 
Man’s  hard-w’rung  drops  almost  inspire  fear  in  the 
heart  of  the  beholder,  but  childhood,  young  glad  child¬ 
hood,  w'ith  its  brow  of  light,  and  pleasure  beaming 
eye,  seems  all  too  fr^)  hearted  and  joyous  to  feel  the 
probings  of  care;  and  the  mind  of  the  witness  to  its 
grit'f  saddens  over  the  lamentations  which  are  to  grow 
more  poignant  with  yeais. 

In  glancing  over  some  engravings  in  an  American 
Annual,  my  attention  w'as  arrested  by  a  design  having 
for  its  outline,  a  graveyard  overshadowed  by  huge, 
venerable  looking  trees,  and  two  monuments  rising  in 
bold  relief  from  the  verdant  turf.  A  fair  g*rl  who  had 
wandered  from  her  home  was  attracted  by  the  flowers 
that  grew  around,  to  enter  the  place  of  graves.  With 
the  curiosity  of  her  age,  she  had  read  the  inscriptions 
which  friendship  or  affection  had  cirved  upon  the 
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•epalchral  stone,  and  learned  from  thence  that  her 
parents  reposed  beneath  !  The  shock  seems  to  have 
proved  as  severe  as  it  was  sudden,  and  the  child  is 
represented  as  casting  herself  upon  the  turf,  and 
weeping  as,  she  utters  the  lew  but  touching  words, 
*  /  votnt  to  gather  fluwers.'*  It  was  with  no  ordinary 
feelings  of  melancholy  that  1  returned  to  my  chamber 
and  penned  the  following : 

•  Mother !’ — the  tones  were  sad  and  low 

As  she  sobbed  the  hallowed  word. 

And  remembrance  o’er  her  stricken  heart. 

Its  seething  lava  poured  $ 

•Mother,  sweet  mother,  what  is  lifel 
Since  thou,  alas !  art  gone 
And  I  am  left  to  mourn  for  thee, 

In  bitterness — alone. 

•  No  more — no  more,  for  me  shall  rise 

My  mother’s  voice  in  prayer, 

That  our  kind  Father  in  the  skies 
Should  guard  me  with  his  care. 

I  missed  thee  when  at  eventide. 

Thou  cam’st  not  with  the  rest. 

To  bless  thy  child  and  pillow  her 
To  slumber  on  thy  breast. 

*  Thou  wast  dear  to  me,  my  mother, 

And  many  a  weary  day 
Have  I  counted  the  long,  painful  hours. 

That  kept  thee  fai  away. 

I  culled  the  brightest  flowers 
To  wreathe  among  tliy  hair. 

And  sought  thee  in  thy  chamber— 

Alas !  thou  wast  not  there ! 

Then  strangers  came,  and  when  my  heart 
Was  bursting  with  its  fears, 

•  They  frowned  in  harshness  on  me," 

And  bade  me  dry  my  tears: 

They  told  me  not  to  wander  here— 

What  motive  could  they  have, 

Thus  to  forbid  a  child  to  weep 
^  Upon  a  mother’s  grave  1 

‘  Kind  Father !  w’as  it  not  enough 
That  Death  should  break  one  link 
In  the  chain  of  loved  and  loving  hearts, 

But  thou  must  also  drink 
'fho  bitter  cup,  and  pass  away 
In  the  darkness  of  a  doom. 

Where  no  star  is  seen  to  penetrate 
The  grave’s  mysterious  gloom! 

*  Why  did  the  fearful  Angel, 

His  death-winged  arrow  send  ? 

For  the  poor  man  found  in  thee  relief-^ 

The  sufferer,  a  friend. 

Thy  heart  was  ever  open. 

And  thy  voice  was  ever  kind  ; 

Speaking  a  soul  alive  to  love. 

And  at  peace  with  all  mankind  ! 

T«l.  II  11 


‘  They  have  laid  thee  here,  my  sire, 

And  my  mother’s  hallowed  dust. 

Rests  by  thy  side ;  your  spirits  now 
Are  reigning  w’ith  the  Just: 

Then  hover  round,  watch  over  me, 

W'hile  I  mourning  lingei  here. 

Till  I  join  you  in  the  blessed  land. 

To  wande  wih  ye  there ! 

THE  POOS  GENTLEMAN. 

Many  of  my  readers  will  recollect  F  ■  » ■  n,  the 
clergyman  formerly  located  a  few  miles  below  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  How  rapidly  circumstances  succeeded  each 

other  to  complete  bis  ruin,  and  yet  F - n  was  not 

naturally  vicious!  He  commenced  life  under  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  most  favoring  kind,  and  with  his  pecu¬ 
liar  chaiacteristics— for  he  was  gentle,  amiable,  and 
possessed  talent — would  have  run  a  career  of  useful¬ 
ness,  had  not  Custom  required  i^rtain  observance  from 
’>he  man,  which  were  unfit  for  the  clergyman  and  iua- 
worthy  of  his  sacred  calling.  He  married  young,  and 
the  world  proclaimed  his  choice  a  happy  one,  nor 
should  his  friends  be  censured,  for  to  look  upon  his 
wife,  calm,  interesting  and  intelligent,  you  would  es¬ 
teem  her  endowed  with  all  the  qualifications  requisite 
in  a  wife  and  mother.  She  was  a  Canadian  by  birth, 
her  parents  w'ere  wealthy,  and  their  daughter  grew  to 
womanhood  gifted  with  many  endowments  for  the  draw¬ 
ing  room,  but  unfortunately  without  that  knowledge* 
so  essential  in  w'oman,  which  enables  her  to  discharge 
the  duties  appertaining  to  the  head  of  a  households 

Her  husband  was  appointed  to  ofiSciate  over  the 
several  congregations  in  and  near  Harmony;  and  on  re* 
moving  there,  endeavored  to  discharge  his  duty  as  a 
minister  of  Christ  is  expected  to  do.  Manners,  such 
as  he  possessed  naturally  win  upon  the  honest  and  open 
heaited  people  of  the  West,  and  F—ai  enjoyed  with 
tint  relish  which  a  mind  like  his  will  warrant,  the 
even  current  of  life  marking  a  country  town.  And  yet, 
there  was  no  religious,  tmly  religious,  principles  regu¬ 
lating  his  conduct?  He  allowed  a  thousand  things  to 
harass  him,  which  a  Christian  minister  should  have 
passed  by  without  notice;  or,  at  least  without  repining. 

The  poverty  of  his  parishioners  would  not  warrant 
many  luxuries  to  their  pastor,  which  he  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to,  and  his  proud  spirit  chafed  at  the  mode  of 
showing  their  kindness,  which  came  with  the  appear^ 
ance  of  charity,  w'hile  in  truth  it  was  the  spontaneous 
offering  of  a  worthy  community  to  their  friend  and  spir¬ 
itual  adviser. 

By  degrees  this  feeling  of  the  clergyman  became  a  fix¬ 
ed  principle  of  his  conduct,  and  he  neglected  the  high 
interests  confided  to  his  charge,  with  an  utter  reckless¬ 
ness  which  grieved  his  flock. 

It  was  when  all  other  considerations  failed,  thait  a 
prudent  wife  might  have  saved  him,  and  Mrs.  F— n, 
who  would  have  sacrificed  every  personal  considera¬ 
tion  for  her  husband,  deeply  mourned  over  the  popular¬ 
ity  which  she  saw  was  fast  departing  from  the  clergy¬ 
man.  Poverty  pressed  rudely  upon  them,  and  the  d»> 
voted  wifi  proposed  opening  a  sehool,  In  the  sefidnet 
.1 
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of  which  vv4i«  eiuineiitly  qualiheti  by  education  and 
natural  genius.  For  a  season  the  new  arrangement 
pro?*i»cred,  and  they  would  have  enjoyed  competence, 

but  the  utter  want  of  prudence  on  the  part  of  V - n 

destroyed  their  re-opening  prospecUy. 

The  lime  of  which  I  write— although  but  a  few  years 
since — made  it  obligatory  upon  every  house-keeper  to 
offer  liquor  to  his  guest.  F— — a  had  practised  it,  at 
first  as  a  matter  of  nccesbity,  as  be  thought;  but  the  cus* 
fOin  grew  upon  him  stealthily,  and  what  was  once  mere 
custom  became  a  pretext  for  drinking  himself. 

'Hie  people  of  his  parish  saw  that  he  was  growing 
iuteDtperaU*  and  commented  injudiciously  upon  his 
mis-conduct,  so  that  it  i cached  his  cars.  Pained  by 
this  public  criticism  of  his  conduct,  and  feeling  the 
justice  of  the  censure  unsparingly  heaped  upon  him, 
the  mis-led  man,  instead  of  wilh-drawiiig  himself  from 
the  dangerous  delusion,  plunged  yet  more  deeply  into 
ruin.  His  wife — shall  I  write  it?  also  fell;  and  so 
abandoned  became’ the  conduct  of  the  now  openly  degra¬ 
ded  pair,  that  the  state  of  affairs  was  communicated  to 

the  Presbytery,  and  resulted  in  the  discharge  of  F - n 

from  the  church  and  from  Harmony.  He  removed  to 
Pittsburgh,  and  many  efforts  tvere  made  to  reclaim  him; 
the  benevolent  assisted  with  donations,  and  a  school 

was  formed,  over  which  Mrs.  F - n  presided,  but  all 

would  not  do;  the  mark,  the  dreadful  bann  was  uj>on 
them,  and  they  wasted  the  friendship  which  was  gener¬ 
ously  proffered.  This  could  not  last  without  the 
consequent  punishment,  famine^  and  so  low  did  they 
sink  in  the  scale  of  wretchedness  and  vice,  that  even 
philanthropy  pronounced  their  profligacy  beyond  the 
pow'er  of  reformation,  and  charity  refused  its  meed  be¬ 
cause  they  wrere  undeserving. 

I  have  said  the  parents  of  the  clergyman’s  w  ife  were 
wealthy;  hearing  of  the  destitute  condition  of  their 
daughter,  they  sent  a  carriage  to  meet  her  and  her 
wretched  husband  at  Erie,  and  thither  the  nowr  vagrant 
pair  proceeded. 

The  last  I  heanl  of  them  w’as,  that  they  passed 
through  Butler,  Pa.,  in  rags  and  on  foot,  leading  two 
miserable  children  by  the  hand.  u'cre  both  r/fV 

gractfuUy  inioxietited] 

Header,  Uiis  is  no  fancy  sketch!  1  have  added  no¬ 
thing,  and  the  history  of  F - n  is  as  I  have  pictured 

iL 

Thus  fell  one  wliose  morning  was  calm  and  beauti¬ 
ful!  As  a  servant  of  the  Most  High  his  rrsponsihili- 
itet  were  great,  and  his  oppoitiinitics  of  hencfiUing 
mankind  many  and  |  rejious.  His  wife  too!  Their 
sad  story  is  the  darkest  one  pictured  on  my  poit-folio. 

JFALorsv. 

Avarice,  ambition,  terror,  may  have  mercy  ;  but 
there  is  ouo  passion  lurks  within  the  human  breast, 
whose  very  instinct  is  murder.  Once  lodged  within 
the  heart,  for  life  it  rules — ascendant  and  alone. 
Sports  in  the  solitude  like  an  antic  lieiid  ;  it  ft'eds  on 
blood,  a^d  rivers  would  not  sale  its  t’ppeiir»*.  ^IiuJs 
strongest  in  worth  and  valour  stoop  to  meanness  and  i 


disgrace  before  it.  'Hie  meanest  soul— tlie  weakest, 
it  can  give  courage  to,  beyond  the  daring  of  despair ! 
What  is  this  sting  w*hich  no  balm  can  assuage!  What 
is  this  wound  that  death  alone  can  heal  ?  What  is 
the  injury  that — once  done — can  never  be  repaired  ? 
Whose  is  the  sword  that,  once  when  drawn,  the  scab¬ 
bard  must  be  cast  away  forever  ?  When  is  it  that 
man  has  no  ear  but  for  the  talc  that  falls  like  molten 
lead  upon  his  brain  ;  no  eye  but  for  the  plucked-out 
beuri  of  him  he  iiates;  no  hand  but  for 'that  clutctH-. 
that  one  last  clutch — w  hich  earth  may  not  resist — that 
gripes  bis  dagger?  Who  is  it  that  bears  about  him 
a  life,  horrible  to  himself,  and  dangerous  to  the  world! 
Who  has  been  w  isc,  yet  now  w  ill  east  away  reason  t 
VV  as  kind  and  pitiful,  yet  mimics  the  humanity  of  the 
wild  dog?  Who  is  it  hews  his  foe  to  mammocks; 
writes  ‘  Acquittal  ’  on  his  tomb — and  dies  ?  ho  is 

it  that  stabs,  yet  will  not  blame:  drinks — as  his 
draught  of  life— another's  blood  ;  yet  feels  there  is  but 
one  relief— to  shed  bis  own  ?  Thai  wretch  is  Jeal¬ 
ousy  !  Ob!  talk  not  of  reineinbrance— consciousness 
beyond  the  grave  !— once  sleeping,  let  the  jealous 
never  wake  again  !  Pity  him,  whatever  his  crimes! 
Were  they  ten  thousand  fathoms  past  the  reach  of 
mercy,  they  are  punished — The  gamester  whose  last 
piece  is  lost — tl.e  merchant  whoso  w  hole  risk  the  sea 
has  sw  allowed  up — the  child  w  hose  air  bubble  is  burst, 
— may  each  create  a  bauble  like  the  former  !  But  he, 
whose  treasure  was  in  woman’s  love;  W’ho  trusted,  as 
1  men  once  trust,  and  was  «leeeived  ! — that  hope  once 
gone  ! — weep — search — regret — despair — seek  thyselt 
blind — there  is  again  no  tii.ding — no  restoring  it!  Wo- 
man!  symbol  of  woe,  and  nature’s  weakness  !  Game¬ 
ster  of  hope  and  haj)piness!  Thy  love  must  be  in¬ 
tegral — single — perfect— or  be  nothing.  Like  the 
glass  toy  that  has  amused  our  childhcod,  entire  it 
sparkles,  shining,  bright,  and  precious;  but,  from  the 
farthest  thread — the  finest — break  off  but  one  fibre — it 
is  gone — form — shape — design — material — substance  ’ 
That  flaw  lias  shivered  it  to  countless  atoms;  and, 
where  the  jewel  w  as,  a  heap  of  dust — w  hich  men  des¬ 
pise  anrt  trample  on,  alone  remains! 

PI.F.ASURE  or  PAYING  DEBTS. 

W'hat  a  pleasure  in  paying  one’s  debts!  It  seems 
to  flow  from  a  combination  of  circumstances,  each  of 
which  is  productive  of  pleasure.  In  the  first  place  it 
removes  the  uneasiness  which  a  true  spirit  feels  from 
dependence  and  obligation.  It  affords  pleasure  to  the 
creditor,  and  thereby  gratifies  our  most  social  affec¬ 
tions:  promotes  that  future  confidence  which  is  so  in¬ 
teresting  to  an  honest  mind;  and  opens  a  prospect  ot 
being  readily  supplied  with  what  we  w'ant  on  future 
occasions.  It  leaves  a  consciousness  of  our  owm  vir¬ 
tue,  and  is  a  mea^Jure  which  W'e  know  to  be  right, 
both  in  point  of  justice  and  sound  policy.  Finally,  it 
8  the  main  support  of  reputation. 
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Mb.  Editor:  Of  all  the  eras  of  ancient  chivalry, 
none,  I  think,  were  fraught  with  more  romance  than 
that  of  the  R(*man  invasions  in  Spain.  Two  peo¬ 
ple,  amongst  the  most  civilized  in  Europe, — both 
inspired  with  the  bitterest  rivalry,  and  both  command¬ 
ed  by  the  ablest  generals — the  one  fortified  by  >he 
might  of  genius,  yet 

“  No  sword  avoiding  in  the  fatal  strife, 

Exposed  to  death,  and  prodigal  of  life,’* 

Must  truly  have  afforded  fine  food  for  romance.  If  the 
eloquence  of  Cicero — the  faithful  pen  of  Aurelius  Vic- ; 

tor _ the  flowery,  but  partial  Eutropius — and  the  honest 

Florus,  have  not  immortalized  the  era;  the  Bards,  at 
least,  have  wafted  its  fame  down  to  posterity.  Yet 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  rage  for  Spanish  romance 
in  our  modern  literature,  has,  in  few  instances,  exten¬ 
ded  beyond  the  Moorish  Conquests,  or  the  days  of  the 
Alhambra.  In  a  late  periodical,  I  road  with  much  in- ! 
terest  a  production  entitled  the  Fall  of  (’ataline,  by 
one  of  our  best  writers,  which  led  me  to  believe  the 
period  I  speak  ot,  has  not  been  altogether  neglected. 
Our  gifted  countryman  Washington  Irving,  and  his 
host  of  followers,  have  left  little  untouched  from  the 
conquests  of  Muza  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Spanish  mon¬ 
archy;  so  that  anything  which  can  now  be  written  on 
that  period,  must  either  be  worn,  or  lessened  in  inter¬ 
est.  Humbly  then,  I  hope,  a  tale  founded  on  the  in¬ 
cidents  of  a  life  at  once  curious,  and  characteiistic  of 
the  age,  may,  while  it  avoids  the  error  of  repetition, 
revive  some  interest  for  the  earliei  eras  of  chivalry. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Yet  midst  the  herd,  that  object  of  thy  scorn 
Be  some,  whom  sense  and  eloquence  adorn. 

Who  help  the  well  born  dolt  in  mauy  a  strait. 

And  plead  the  cause  of  the  unlettered  great: 

Plebeian  garbs  the  talent  olt  display. 

In  law’s  enigma,  that  discerns  its  w  ay; 

From  these  behold,  w  ho  fired  with  soldier’s  pride 
Seek  fields  of  glory  on  Euphrates  side! — Juvenal. 

Victorious  in  almost  every  engagement,  Publius 
Cornelius  Scipio  had  reduced  the  Spaniards  to  the  last 
extremity.  Asdrubal  and  Hannibal  were  conquered. 


The  Punic  dominion  was  no  moio;  and  Spain,  with  all 
her  heroism,  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  tyranny 
of  Romo.  The  fire  of  public  liberty  was  suppressed, 
but  not  extinguished.  Tw'o  tribes,  the  Celtiberians 
and  Lusitauians,  made  a  gallant  and  desperate  resis¬ 
tance.  Inspired  by  an  inveterate  rivalry,  they  fought 
for  life,  for  honor,  and  for  fame.  I'he  Romans  soon 
felt  their  power;  and  sullereil  a  defeat  in  several  ba^ 
lies.  Andalusia  ran  with  blood.  Success  had  ren¬ 
dered  the  tyrants  imperious  to  the  calls  of  humanity. 
Breach  of  faith — iTuelty  and  lapine;  the  most  revolt¬ 
ing  barbarity  to  the  conquered;  and  .in  unlimited  sway 
over  the  weaker  tribes,  rendered  the  Roman  name  at 
once  the  scorn  and  the  terror  of  Spain.  This  was  a 
crisis  which  brought  to  light  one  of  the  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  men  in  the  annals  of  nations. 

liucullus,  the  Roman  consul,  and  Halba,  the  pra^ 
ter,  having  coinmiiU‘^1  tb.e  most  blootl -thirsty  cruelties 
on  the  tribes  of  Lusitani.1,  and  driven  them  to  despair, 
ironically  accepted  terms  of  capitulation.  Thirty 
thousand  of  the  enemy  betiayed  by  these  amicable 
measures,  yielded  their  arms  to  (lalba,  who  divided 
them  into  separate  bodies,  massacred  nearly  a  third, 
and  made  most  of  the  rest  prisoners.  Of  the  lew 
wiio  escaped  bis  revolting  outrage  was  Viriatus,  a 
shepherd,  born  on  the  coast  of  Portugal,  and  iniiied 
to  arms  from  childhood. 

CHAPTUR  I. 

On  a  couch  embroidered  with  the  brightest  jewels 
and  costliest  fringes  of  the  East,  reclined  Elcnara,  the 
daughter  of  Nuendo  Helliacus.  To  portray  the  grace, 
the  beauty,  the  exquisite  contour  of  her  features  and 
form,  as,  decked  in  all  the  ornament,  and  surrounded 
hy  all  the  refinements,  which  art  could  afford,  she  bent 
her  soft,  languishing  eye  on  a  roll  of  parchment,  tra¬ 
ced  hy  the  hand  of  her  lover,  is  what  we  shall  not  at¬ 
tempt.  For  the  tenth  lime  she  raised  the  parchment, 
and  read  follows: 

“Elonara!  the  time  has  come.  ’Tis  now  or  never 
thou  must  he  mine.  Galba,  the  traitor,  has  driven  us 
to  the  verge  of  despair.  EncompasseiJ  by  mouutains 
on  the  West,  and  the  rapacious  Romans  on  the  East, 
I  await  only  a  word  from  thee  to  insfw'  «  mo— lo  ena- 
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ble  me  to  rite  like  a  giant,  and  wreak  upon  them  e 
■are,  a  terrible  retribution.  The  Lusitanians  are  op¬ 
pressed,  but  not  discouraged,  Vitellius,  the  praetor, 
with  ten  thousand  Romans,  meditates  an  attack.  Shall 
I  boldly  strike  for  liberty  and  conquer?  Will  you 
conquer?  You,  it  is,  Elonara,  who  command  the  de 
crees  ofBellerephon.  You,  it  is,  who  can  inspire  the 
depressed;  hnt  alas!  I  fear  you  cannot  control  the  Fate. 
A  black — an  ominous  cloud  hangs  over  Spain.  We 
know  not  upon  whose  head  it  will  burst.  More  war 
and  bloodshed  are  doomed  to  scour  the  land.  If  the 
gods  proclaim  me  a  martyr,  then  1  murmur  not  at  my 
fate.  If  they  have  created  me  the  saviour  of  my  coun* 
try,  then  would  1  share  with  thee  my  glory  and  my 
happiness.  Let  us  unite  forever  the  bond  which  fate 
may  break,  if  weakened  by  distance.  To  die  in  thy 
cause,  O  Elonara!  would  be  bliss:  to  die  without  the 
consummation  of  thy  love,  would  be  misery.  A  word 
and  I  am  at  thy  feet.  Despise  not  my  birth — if  it  has 
not  been  illustrious,  it  has  been  honorable;  if  I  enter¬ 
ed  the  world  in  obscurity,  1  shall  live  in  it,  and  de¬ 
part  from  it  in  glory.  You  can  make  the  name  of  Vi- 
aiATUS  a  name  of  immortality.  On  himself,  you  can 
bestow  happiness.  Yet  pause  ere  you  decide.  Ex¬ 
pect  not  magnificence  with,  Yinatus — he  contemns  it. 
Expect  not  luxury — he  abhors  it.  Expect  not  indo¬ 
lence— he  fears  it. 

Elonara!  daughter  as  thou  art  of  the  proud  and 
wealthy  Helliacus,  deny  me  every  thing — reject  my 
hand— but  spurn  not  the  love  of  thy  devoted, 

ViRtATUS.” 

A  deep  sigh  burst  from  the  lips  of  Elonara.  “O! 
little  does  he  think,”  she  murmured,  “how  firmly — 
how  irrevocably  rny  fate  is  united  with  his.”  Viriatus  j 
a  shepherd!— Viriatus  is  a  lord!  Shall  I  hesitate? 
Can  I?  Yours,  I  am  Viriatus,  and  shall  be  to  the  end 
of  existence!” 

“A  maidenly  vow!”  sneered  a  rough,  sarcastic 
voice.  Elonara  started  from  the  couch  with  a  half 
suppressed  scream,  as  she  beheld  a  figure  beside  her 
disguised  in  the  garb  of  a  peasant.  Terrified  at  the 
intruder,  she  turned  to  fly,  but  grasping  her  hand,  he 
held  her  firmly,  “Nay,  fair  damsel,  fear  not.  Treat 
me  not  uncourteously:  I  am  a  friend — an  admirer!” 
and  flinging  off  his  rough  cloak,  in  all  his  splendor, 
th<  wary — the  hated  Cspiu! 

“A  friend!**  cried  Elonara,  indignantly,  “aye,  a 
friend  to  baseness,  rapine  and  treachery.  Release  me! 
Away!— or  as  you  live,  you  shall  rr'ap  the  fruits  of 
this  misplaced  passion!**  Confounded  by  her  majes¬ 
tic  dignity,  and  the  fiery  brilliancy  of  hor  eye.  C»- 
pio  stood  back  as  she  moved  towards  the  door.  Ere 
she  opened  it,  ho w'ever,  his  natural  firmness  prevailed; 
and  darting  forward,  ho  clutched  her  hand,  and  placed 
himself  before  her. 

“This  much,  Elonara,**  he  whispered  in  a  savage 
tone,  rendered  hushy  by  smothered  passion — while  a 
look  of  demoniacal  ferccity  lit  his  eye,  “This  much 
thou  shall  know.  Give  thy  hand  to  Viriatus,  and  on 
him  will  I  bo  revenged.  Thou  knowest  the  skill  of 
P»pio.  He  has  never  failed.  Consent  to  be  mine, 


and  for  thy  sake  I  shall  abandon  the  cause  of  Rome. 
My  energies  shall  be  exerted  to  the  utmost,  in  the 
cause  of  Spain;  I  can  sway  ten  thousand  men.  Vic. 
tory  must  crown  our  united  efforts;  and  then  for  joy 
and  happiness  w  ith  thee.  But  mark  me,**  he  added, 
in  a  higher  tone,  “if  Viriatus  leads  thee  to  the  alt  tr, 
the  thunderbolt  of  heaven — the  searing  flames  of  hell 
shall  be  child’s  play  to  my  vengeance!”  Tf  rrifed  hf> 
yond  measure,  Elonara,  sank  to  the  floor,  and  the  !a«»t 
words  of  Cwpio  rang  in  her  ears,  as  he  disappeared 
behind  the  door.  Another  moment,  and  a  firm  tread 
echoed  on  the  stairs.  A  tall,  handsome  man  enteied, 
and  stood  for  a  second  or  two  over  the  fainting  lorm 
of  Elonara.  His  dress  w  as  rough  and  worn;  his  skin 
weather  beaten;but  there  was  that  in  his  eye  and  mien, 
which  kings  might  have  envied.  Except  one  redeem¬ 
ing  expression  of  benevolence,  his  countenance  was 
at  once  stem  and  severe.  By  the  former  it  could  be 
seen  that  he  was  humane  to  the  fallen:  the  latter  be¬ 
spoke  the  irresistible  energy,  the  strength,  the  digni¬ 
ty  of  his  character. 

“And  is  it  thus,  my  Elonara,”  he  cried,  as  he  rais¬ 
ed  her  in  his  arms,”  is  it  thus  I  find  thee! — Who, — 
in  God’s  name,  tell  me  who  has  to— Was  it  the  low¬ 
ering  stranger  whom  1  met?  Tell  me,  Elonara,  and 
fore  heaven.  I’ll  punish  him!’* 

“O  Viriatus,”  sobbed  Elonaia,  “1  fear  my  brain  is 
disordered!  I  have  had  a  dark — a  fearful  vision.  A 
friend  stood  before  me  and  threatened  fiercely — 0!  it 
was  very  terrible!  But  no,”  she  added,  passing  her 
hand  over  her  brow’,  “it  w*as  no  vision — it  was  no  vi¬ 
sion—  it  was  the  hated  Caepio.  Viriatus!  Viriatus, 
bew’are  of  that  man!” 

“He  is  a  formidable  enemy,  but  I  fear  him  not.  I 
have  hitherto  been  successful  in  my  strife  for  liberty. 
The  Romans  have  suffered  in  every  engagement;  and 
shall  I  cringe  before  the  base  and  crafty  Caepio?  1 
scorn  his  threats,  while  I  detest  the  man.” 

“Bravery,”  said  Elonara,  “is  no  match  tor  cunning. 
Prudence  should  not  be  neglected.  Well,  you  know, 
Viriatus,  the  snake  can  sting — Caepio’s  venom  is  poi¬ 
sonous.  For  my  sake  ilo  not  despise  his  threats.  He 
has  craft,  treachery,  and  pow’er.  Bew’are  of"him!— 
shun  him!” 

“What  could  I  not  do  for  thy  sake?”  rejoined  Viri¬ 
atus;  and  a  smile  of  unusual  tenderness  illumined  his 
countenance,  as  he  added,  “And  now,  Elonara,  I  must 
renew  my  suit,  for  I  sadly  fear  absence  and  neglect 
have  offended  thee.  N^endo  Helliacus  has  approved 
of  my  course  during  the  late  wars;  but  as  neither  ro¬ 
mance  nor  contempt  of  worldly  comforts  blinds  bis 
mental  vision,  I  apprehend  the  pn'ducts  of  my  spoils 
will  turn  the  scale  completely  in  my  favor.” 

The  halls  of  Nuendo  Helliacus  resounded  with 
joy  and  revelry.  It  was  the  marriage  eve  of  Elonara, 

‘•The  rose  of  Andalusia.”  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
splendor  of  the  tapestry,  the  magnificence  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  and  the  state  and  luxury  of  the  banquet.  The 
floor  was  covered  with  the  richest  Damascan  carpets. 
The  table  groaned  with  wines  from  Madeira,  fruits 
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from  the  Indies,  and  the  rarest  dainties  of  the  South. 
Paintings  by  the  finest  Greek  and  Roman  artists — the 
noblest  productions  of  Zeuxis,  Antidotus,  and  Eu- 
phranor,  graced  the  walls  from  end  to  end,  and  swell¬ 
ed  from  the  canvas  in  delightful  harmony  with  the  mu- 
gie/  which  breathed  throughout, 

“A  divine  enchanting  ravishment.” 

Nuendo  was  facetious,  affable  and  pleasant.  Elo- 
nara  was  the  admiration  of  the  nobles,  the  envy  of  the 
belles  and  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes.  Clothed  in  a 
flowing  costume,  of  the  simplest,  but  finest  texture, 
she  had  never  so  exquisitely  personated  the  angel. 

It  was  near  the  appointed  hour,  and  yet  Viriatus 
had  not  arrived.  The  golden  vases  smoked.  The 
highly  wrought  coverlets  gave  forth  delicious  steams. 
Exhalations  of  the  richest  sauces — the  balmiest  spices 
of  the  ^ East,^ arose  in  vapors  and  spread  a  delightful 
fragrance  through  the  air.  The  guests  became  impa¬ 
tient.  Elonara  sighed;  w'hen  suddenly,  with  no  retin¬ 
ae,  with  no  companion,  save  his  lance,  Viriatus  enter¬ 
ed.  He  had  made  no  alteration  in  his  dress.  The 
same  rough,  but  majestic  figure  who  stood  before  Elo¬ 
nara  a  few  days  previously,  now  greeted  the  guests 
with  a  haughty  glance,  as,  striding  swiftly  through 
the  crowds  he  approached  Nuendo  Helliacus.  Coldly 
returning  a  compliment,  he  continued  to  look  with  evi¬ 
dent  displeasure  on  the  decorations  which  dazzled  the 
eye  on  each  side. 

“Ho!  Viriatus,”  cried  Nuendo,  “how  like  you  oui 
wedding-hallsl  Do  they  not  smack  of  royalty  1”. 

“Aye,”  replied  the  shepherd,  “and  somewhat  too 
of  royal  imbecility.  Methinks  the  noble  Helliacus 
has  gone  to  needless  expense.  Does  it  not  look  like 
irony  to  treat  a  peasant  thus?  I  did  not  expect  this 
magnificence  I  assure  thee.  Viriatus  is  no  friend  to 
epicurean  luxury.”  ^ 

With  this  reproof,  Helliacus  was  silent.  After  a 
moment  he  replied,  “It  is  true,  Viriatus.  I  might 
have  had  the  entertainment  more  to  thy  taste;  but  re¬ 
member  the  lords  of  Castile — the  fair  daughters  of 
Andalusia — the  gourmands  of  Seville  and  Cordova,  do 
not,  like  the  saviour  ofLusitania,  contemn  a  bed  as  su¬ 
perfluous,  a  change  of  raiment  as  unworthy  their  cha¬ 
racter — and  the  luxuries  of  the  table  as  fit  only  for 
brutes  and  sensualists.” 

“Alas,”  sighed  Viriatus,”  I  grieve  to  think  they  are 
so  debased.”  Helliacus  said  no  more;  but  giving  the 
order  for  the  feast  the  guests  crow'ded  to  the  tables  and 
were  soon  buried  in  the  delights  so  congenial  to  them, 
Viriatus  stalked  moodily  forward;  and  in  a  standing 
posture  despatched  a  few  morsels  of  bread  and  Dieat,| 
after  which  he  retired  in  silence. 

Great  and  prolonged  were  the  rejoicings.  The 
viands  passed  around  and  the  guests  became  merry. — 

•An  elegant  writer  has  said,  “The  paintings  of  the 
ancients  burst  upon  the  senses  like  fine  strains  of  mu¬ 
sic.” 

fit  is  said  he  never  eat  any  other  than  this  food,  nor 
drank  anything  but  water. 


Many  were  the  sallies  of  wit,  and  many  tlie  keen  rep- 
partee,  that  enlivened  the  banquet.  i 

I  After  the  feast  came  the  ceremony.  Ranged  in 
!  rows  near  the  altar  stood  the  nearest  relatives  of  the 
'  bride,  decked  in  purest  white.  The  corregidors  or  civil 
I  inngistralcs  occupied  the  space  around  the  priests;  and 
I  directly  under  the  altar  was  a  cushion  on  |which  the 
j  bride  was  to  kneel.  Statues  of  bronze  looked  down 
from  a  crevice  in  a  marble  fountain,  andiwater  gushed 
in  sparkling  rills  from  the  mouths  of  griffins.  The 
whole  w'as  magnificently  decorated.  The  altar  groan¬ 
ed  with  embroidery  studded  with  jewels.  Artificial 
bowers  hung  with  garlands  created  a  delightful  cool¬ 
ness;  and  incense  filled  the  air.  The  sweetest  flowers 
of  Andelusia  graced  the  persons  of  the  virgins  or  in¬ 
cense-bearers.  Never  had  the  halls  of  Helliacus  shone 
with  such  a  dazzling  focus  of  all  that  art  and  nature 
could  produce. 

Leading  his  Elonaro,  Viriatus  at  length  madew’ay 
towards  the  altar. 

A  smile  of  consummated  joy  might  have  been  dis¬ 
cerned  through  the  stern  coating  of  his  visage,  but  the 
state,  the  fribaldry  of  the  decorations  he  viewed  with 
contempt.  Elonara  seemed  calm — yet  the  lily  of  her 
cheek  w  as  momentarily  suffused  with  a  blush  that  be¬ 
trayed  some  agitation. 

The  marriage  ceremony  performed,  Viriatus  took  the 
hand  of  his  bride  and  addressed  the  guests: 

“  Happy  is  he  who  possesses  a  clear  conscience. 
Still  happier  is  he  who  has  a  pure — a  noble  heart. 
The  first  is  a  negative,  the  last  an  absolute  virtue.  He 
who  possesses  both  is  truly  to  be  envied.  In  viewing 
the  piesent  condition  of  Spain  we  incline  to  pass  sen¬ 
tence  on  him  who  remains  passive.  The  national 
embarrasments  call  to  action  the  aid  of  all.  He  who 
rejects  this  voice,  however  virtuous  in  other  respects, 
is  morally  a  criminal.  He  who  obeys  it  does  not  only 
his  duty,  but  deserves  the  commendation  of  all.  Thesis 
are  reflections  I  have  long  entertained.  Any  present 
who  feel  the  reproach  they  are  intended  to  convey  i  re 
the  criminals  of  whom  I  speak.  It  is  truly  depressing 
to  behold  them  thus,  and  Spain  on  the  eve  of  ruin. 
Debauchery  and  luxury  have  taken  the  place  of  hardy 
strength.  Those  who  should  wield  the  sword,  are 
paralyzed— conquered— debased  by  the  cup.  The 
cloud  of  destruction  must  descend  upon  the  land.  No 
unity  forms  a  barrier.  To  them  who  prefer  effemi¬ 
nate  indolence  I  say,  sleep  on— quaff  the  sparkling 
cup — yield  like  servile  curs  to  Rome — be  slaves  to  the 
Gauls!  To  them  who  would  save  their  country  I  say 
the  time  for  action  has  come.  Up !  up !  Viriatus  shall 
lead  you  to  the  strife — to  victory  !  What !  not  one 
will  follow  me  1  Alas !  is  it  true— can  it  be  that 
Spain’s  glory  is  no  more !” 

("lasping  Elonara  in  his  arms,  Viriatus  darted  an 
angry  glance  upon  his  fallen  countrymen,  and  strode 
rapidly  away.  A  steed  stood  near  the  castle  gate. 
Mounting  it,  bearing  his  half-unconscious  bride  pressed 
closely  to  his  bosom,  he  galloped  off,  and  was  soon 
lost  in  the  mazes  of  the  mountains. 
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CHAPTEK  11. 

The  threatened  storm  had  come ;  but  a  powerful 
arm  had  warded  it  off.  V^itellius  had  been  slain  by 
the  Lusitanians ;  Unanimus  and  Plautus  driven  from 
Alentijo ;  the  Iberian  tribes  conquered  ;  Maximus  de¬ 
feated  at  the  head  of  seventeen  thmaand  Romans ; 
and  Pompeius  Rufus  comptlled  to  capitulate.  Viria- 
Tuswas  the  Saviour.  Commanding  a  few  hardy  fol¬ 
lowers,  who,  at  the  first  cry  of  war,  had  gathered 
aroundhim  frointho  mountains  and  plains  of  Uusitania, 
he  bad  quit  hishome,  resolved,  like  Leonidas,  to  win 
the  victory,  or  die  in  the  atu*mpt.  What  the  Lusi¬ 
tanians  wanted  in  numbers  Viriatus  remedied  in  ad¬ 
dress.  In  every  instance  whore  the  greater  forces  of 
the  Romans  rendered  an  open  engagement  fruitless, 
ViriatHs  conquered  byhis  superior  hardiness,  knowl¬ 
edge,  of  the  country,  and  skill  in  stratagem. 

After  his  assault  on  Termes  and  Numentia,  a  peace 
was  ratified  by  the  Roman  Senate.  This  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  infamous  acts  of  perfidy 
which  ever  disgraced  that  body.  Caepio,  who  bad 
succeeded  Pompeius  Rufus  in  the  government  of  Ul¬ 
terior  Spain,  received  secret  orders  from  the  Senate  to 
proeocute  the  w’ur.  If  ever  the  sanguinary  sjurit  of 
this  general  gloated  in  embryo  over  bloodshed,  it 
was  when  the  prospect  of  speedy  vengeance  on  his 
rival,  so  unexpectedly  oflfered.  Gathering  logetln'r 
the  scattered  forces  of  Rome,  he  marched  secretly  into 
the  heart  of  Lusitania.  Preserving  an  amicable  ap¬ 
pearance,  he  marshalled  his  men  in  the  most  favorable 
positions;  when  suddenly  he  fell  upon  his  enemy. 
The  Lusitanians  had  nearly  fallen  victims  to  his  per¬ 
fidy  ;  but  Viriatus,  ever  on  the  alert,  drew*  off  his  men 
in  time  to  save  them.  Surprised  at  the  baseness  and 
treachery  of  the  Romans,  he  sent  three  of  his  officers, 
Dula,  Iphlis  and  Pedrio,  to  the  camp  of  Ca'pio  to 
learn  the  cause.  That  general  was  surrounded  wiiii 
luxury;  his  tent  magnificently  decorated  ;  and  himself 
seated  on  an  an  easy  couch. 

“Tell  Viriatus,”  said  he  to  the  emissaries,  “that 
there  is  only  one  condition  upon  which  1  shall  spare 
him.  Let  him  resign  all  claims  to  Klonara,  daughter 
of  Helliacus,  and  then— but  not  till  then — will  I  cease 
to  be  his  fiercest  enemy.” 

“  Alas,”  replied  the  officers,  “  you  know  not  Viria- 
tut.  Tear  him  limb  from  limb;  show'  him  death  in 
its  most  horrible  form ;  but  never — never  can  you 
make  him  submit  to  these  measures.  The  proposal 
would  hedeaili  to  us.  Viriatus  w’ould  never  belie^'c 
it  came  from  a  Roman  general.”  Cvpio  knitted  his 
brow,  and  paused.  .Motioning  his  attendants  to  retire 
he  bade  the  Lusitanians  draw'  near.  “  What  think 
you,  my  friends,”  said  he  in  a  low  voice,  “  w  ould  gold 
effect  ?— unlimited — inexhaustible  gold  ?” 

“  Nothing  on  Viriatus,”  replied  the  spokesman. 

“  You  mistake  me,”  added  Ca*pio,  quickly.  Then 
in  a  still  lower  key,  he  continued,  “  Do  the  heralds  of 
Viriatus  despise  wealth?  Are  the  Lusitanians  so  rich 
that  gold  has  no  cliarms  for  thorn?  Think  of  it,  my 
good  friends,  and  do  not  rashly  reject  these  advances. 


Caepio’s  w  rath  is  terrible,  but  his  friendship  and  grati 
tilde  know  no  bounds.” 

“  What  would  you  have  of  us?”  enquired  the  offi¬ 
cers. 

“  I  would  have  you,”  said  Opio,  in  a  sepulchral 
voice,  “crush  the  last  hope  of  Spain!  Viriatus  ix 
my  enemy — Viriatus  is  the  enemy  of  Rome.  Roth  1 
would  annihilate  at  a  blow'.  And  more,”  he  added, 
“I  love — deeply — passionately — irrevocably  love  the 
daughter  of  Helliacus.  My  purpose  is  not  to  be  fnjs. 
trated.  She  has  spumed  me.  Slie  scorns  iny  love. 
She  has  w'edded  my  direst  enemy.  I  must  possess 
her!  She  shall  be  mine!”  The  heralds  quailed  hr- 
fore  the  fiery  eye  of  Caepio.  Gleaming  with  a  thou¬ 
sand  unearthly  passions,  his  countenance  betrayed  the 
fearful — the  intense  malignity  of  his  character. 

“  It  is  a  desperate  enterprise,”  said  Dula,  trembling 
in  abject  terror;  “  Viriatus  is  beloved  by  the  Lusita¬ 
nians,  and  not  a  w  arrior  w  ould  spare  his  ow  n  life  to 
protect  the  being  most  dear  to  him.” 

“Ha!  be  it  so!  Then  you  contemn  my  advances. 
You  submit  to  the  wrath  of  him  who  never  failed. 
Yon  Tcqoct  illimitable  riches,  and  his  patronage  whose 
power  you  shall  feel.  Away!” 

This  was  a  feint  that  succeeded.  The  craft  of  Ca*- 
pio  had  never  been  so  happily  exerted.  'J’hrowing 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  Roman,  the  three  lieralds 
craved  his  forgivene.ss,  fkid  hound  themselves  by  the 
most  solemn  engagements  to  execute  his  commission. 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  Lusitanian  troops  occupied  a  small  area  on  the 
plains  of  Castile.  Darkness  was  over  the  tent  of  Vi¬ 
riatus.  Stretched  on  a  mat  he  lay  wiapt  in  that  sleep 
w  hich  fatigue  only  know  s.  With  no  attendant  save 
a  youth  natned  Turis,  w  ho  had  followed^him  from  the 
mountains,  his  dreams  w'oro  undisturbed.  No  senti¬ 
nel  guarded  the  w  arrior.  He  scorned  to  be  watched. 
The  Lusitanians  had  chosen  him  tlieir  commander, 
and  ho  feared  no  treachery.  Secure  in  the  affections 
of  his  people,  Viriatus  himself  loved  them  too  well  to 
doubt  their  integrity;  and  the  bright  visions  of  his 
sleep  were  centered  in  his  own — his  love  !  Klonara. 

It  was  one  of  those  sultry,  ominous  nights,  in  which 
the  owl  and  the  bat  flit  through  the  gloom,  and  fill  the 
air  w'ith  their  low,  melancholy  bodings.  The  figures 
of  three  armed  men  ctept  noiselessly  into  the  tent. 
Warily  approaching  the  mat,  the  foremost  motioned 
to  those  behind  him  to  halt,  while  he  bent  his  ear  to 
catch  the  respirations  of  his  victim.  At  the  feet  of 
Viriatus  lay  his  faithful  Turis.  The  wretch  started 
hack  when  he  beheld  l  oth;  hut  recovering  himself  he 
w  hispered — “  Hush!  they  sleep!” — and  Iphlis  and 
Pedrio  crept  up; 

“  Re  ready,”  whispered  Dula,  “to  secure  Turis, 
whilst  I  and  Pedrio  fall  upon  Viriatus.  And  hark! 
remember  this  is  a  work  of  life  or  death.  Success  or 
failure  must  determine  our  fate.” 

Prepared  to  secure  and  gag  the  youth  on  the  first 
alarm,  Iphlis  hung  like  an  evil  spirit  over  Turis.  Po* 
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Jro  and  Dula  stood  ready  to  grasp  the  arms  of  V'iria- 
tus.  At  this  moment  an  owl  flitted  past,  and  a  wild, 
unearthly  scream  pierced  the  gloom.  ^  Viriatus  started 
from  his  sleep.  The  assassins  sprang  upon  him.  A 
desperate  struggle  ensued,  but  villany  triumphed. 
V’irialus  was  thrown  down  and  firmly  pinioned. — 
Meantinae  Iphlis  had,  with  little  difliculty,  executed 
his  purpose  on  the  person  of  Turis.  He  was  hound 

and  gagged.  ; 

“Silence!” — no  alarm !”  cried  Dula,  pressing  the! 
point  of  his  sword  to  his  victim'^  throat,  “a  word  and 
you  die!  Be  quiet  and  you  may  bo  saved.  We  come 
to strike  a  bargain  with  you — not  to  kill  you.  Obstina¬ 
cy  will  be  punished.”  ^ 

“What  seek  you,  traitors!”  demanded  Viriatus.  | 

“Capio  commands  you  to  resign  the  hand  of  Elcnora. 
We  are  ready  to  seal  and  to  enforce  the  agreement. —  j 
We  shall  bear  her  to  the  Homan.  Resist  and  this  | 
sword  shall  compell  you.” 

“Base— doubly  base  wretches!”  cried  Viriatus  in¬ 
dignantly.  “Strike!  —  tell  Caepie  the  liusitanian 
scorns  hts  commands.'  Elenora  is  safe.  Ten  thous¬ 
and  Spaniards  are  ready  to  spill  their  blood  in  her  de¬ 
fence.  Strike  wretches! — but  remember!  my  death 
shall  be  avenged!” 

Dula  hesitated.  Pedrio,  more  ndentless,  snatched 
the  sword  from  his  comrade  and  poised  it  in  the  air. 

“Resign  her  or  die!” 

“Strike!” 

“I  would  save  thee,”  added  Pedrio, — Yet  we  must 
have  Aer.” 

“Strike!” 

The  hand  that  held  the  w’eapon  trembled — raised — 
and  plunged  it  to  the  heart  of  Viriatus!  That  instant 
Suris,  who  had  struggled  violently  during  the  pending 
murder,  broke  foom  his  captor.  The  gag  fell  from  his 
mouth.  His  hair  dishevelled  in  the  struggle  waved 
in  long  black  locks  around  his  shoulders.  One  deep, 
agonizing  sob  burst  from  the  bosom  of  rlanora  ! 

“0  Viriatus,  speak!  speak!”  she  wildly  cried,  “*Tis 
your  own.  your  faithful  Elariora!  Answer  me!  live! 
Alas,  how  the  blood  gushes  from  his  heart!  My  own 
—my  Viriatus,  speak!  lla!  he  grow  s  cold!” 

“Hear  me,”  whispered  the  dying  man.  He  paused 
— shuddered — then  continued  jn  a  husky  voice,  “Ela- 
nora,  let  not  my  name  be  dishonored.  Caepio  has 
murdered  me — I  die  content.  But — gods!  my  voice 
fails!— Hold  down  your  ear— ha!  this  is  terrible! — 
Caepie  will  will  destroy  my  Elanoia!  fly!  save  your 
honor! — promise!”  He  sank  down.  The  fire  died 
away  in  his  eye.  A  tremor  shook  his  frame,  and  he 
was  no  more.  Elanora  w’as  overpow  ered  with  grief. 
In  vain  she  essayed  to  speak.  Her  voice  was  choked 
—or  burst  from  her  in  wild,  convulsive  sobs. 

The  assassins  looked  on  in  silence.  Never  was  the 
wretch  so  stone-hearted  as  to  hear  unmoved  the  last 
words  of  a  dying  man.  There  is  a  holiness  in  death 
which  melts  the  most  obdurate. 

Suddenly  a  sense  of  ilM.-ir  d.tnger  extinguished  all 
other  feelings.  “Sec,*'  <aii)  Dula,  “how  kind  the  fates 
have  been.  Before  u>is  the  being  for  whom  he  died. 


Seize  her — let  us  bear  her  to  the  Roman  general,  and 
elaim  our  reward.”  The  vniied  strength  of  Dula,  Pe- 
dris  and  Iphlis  barely  availed  in  teariugthe  distracted 
Ehmoro  from  from  the  corse  of  Viratus.  Bound  and 
gagged  they  wrapped  her  in  a  cloak,  ant!  ere  tlaylight 
streamed  upon  the  camp,  distance  screened  them  from 
pursuit. 


CHAPTI-.R  IV. 

Aljue,  in  moody  silence  sat  Caepio,  brooding  over 
his  dark  and  treacherous  schemes.  His  face  was  fixed 
upon  the  ground — his  dark  hair  w  ildly  flowing  over  his 
neck.  Spare  and  stunted  in  statue,  with  features  atten¬ 
uated  hp  luxury — his  eountenaiue  convulsed  with  the 
basest  passions,  and  breathing  the  most  abject  cunning 
— he  seemed  rather  a  concentration  of  all  that  rs  evil 
and  hideous,  than  one  born  of  man. 

“Can  it  be,”  he  groaned,  “that  Caepio  is  out¬ 
witted— contemned — scorned  by  a  proud  beauty!  Is 
it  possible  that  all  her  smiles — all  her  love — her 
faith — her  whole  being — are  centered  in  a  base-bom 
shepherd!  CJrant,  O  Jupiter!  that  my  vengeance 
mny  he  dire!  CJrant  that  Viriatus  shall  bo.  made  to 
respect  my  name  !  I’hc  love  of  Elonara  1  oan  never 
have — I  seek  it  not! — but  her  person  shall  be  mine  ! 
So  have  1  solemnly  sworn.  It  must  be!” 

He  raised  his  head.  Before  him  stood  his  heralds^ 
with  Turis. 

“What!”  exclaimed  Caepio  quickly,  “  the  deed  is 
done! — speak!  tell  me  ye  have  succeeded!”  Ere 
he  could  be  answered,  he  sprang  forward — tore  ih© 
cloak  from  Turis,  and  beheld  a  youth  of  exquisite 
beauty. 

“What  means  this!  ha!  a  spy  from  the  camp  of 
the  liusitanians!” 

“Sire,”  said  Dula,  “  V  iriatus  is  no  more.  Before 
you  lies  the  daughter  of  Helliacus.” 

“  The  gods  he  praised  !”  shouted  the  Roman  with 
fiendi^h  delight — “Caepio  is  avenged  ! — hut  no!  not 
yet  is  his  vengeance  complete !”  •  •  ♦ 

In  possession  of  ihe  object  of  his  desire,  Caepio 
glanced  sarcastically  on  the  traitors;  “And  now  my 
faithful  emissaries,  yo  seek  your  reward.  You 
sw’ear  allegiance  to  the  Roman  caime  ?” 

“  We  do !  Nought  else  remains.” 

“Then  ho!  guards!  seize  yon  traitors !  They  shall 
never  live  to  deceive  Caepio !  away  with  them  !— 
Swing  them  up  like  dogs  as  they  are!  Thus  it  is 
THE  Romans  rew'ard  treachery  !”  •  ♦  • 

Crepio  w'as  alone  with  FJlonara.  A  licentious  stare 
betrayed  how  he  gloated  over  the  pleasures  in  store 
for  him. 

“  Elonara,”  said  he  after  a  pause,  “  if  thou  canst 
not  loVe  Caepio  thou  must  at  least  respect  hi  sdesires. 
Thy  honor  may  be  saved  by  consenting  to  a  union— 
never  otherwise !” 

“  Honor !”  cried  Elonara,  her  fine  Spanish  features 
flashing  anger  from  every  curve.  “  Honor  and  Cvpio 
are  enemies!  The  deceiver  can  add  insult  to  base¬ 
ness,  treachery  and  murder;  but  never  shall  he  pollute 
with  his  foul  touch,  the  wife  of  Viriatus!” 

“Say  you  so !”  sneered  Carpio  derisively;  “thou 
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thalt  feel  his  power  since  thou  art  so  prone  to  con> 
temn  it.” 

**  Keep  off!”  shrieked  Elonara,  snatching  a  small 
dagger  from  her  bosom,  **  murderer  as  thou  art,  thou 
thalt  answer  for  another  life.  Touch  me  not  or  I 
plunge  this  to  the  hilt  in  a  heart  that  shall  never  be 
thine !” 

Confounded  by  this  unlooked  for  obstacle,  Ciepio 
paused.  “Ho!  this,”  he  muttered  to  himself,  “is 
but  a  coy  feint;”  and  no  longer  hesitating  he  bounded 
forward  to  put  his  fell  purpose  in  execution.  Too 
late  he  reached  the  victim ! 

“Thus  I  am  saved,”  were  the  last  w’ords  of  Elonara. 
The  fatal  ilagger  had  done  its  duty  !  At  the  feet  of 
Cwpio  lay  a  lifeless  form ! 

C  HAPTER  V. 


Cwpio  groaned  in  agony.  A  tall,  ghastly 
stood  before  him. 

“Cringe,  base  wretch! — the  day  of  retribution  has 
come.  Lookup!  Behold  the  avenger !”  Springinu 
like  a  tiger  on  his  prey,  Nuendo  Helliacus  grasped 
the  throat  of  the  wretched  man. 

“  Spare  me !”  shrieked  Cspio. 

“Tell  me,”  cried  Nuendo,  “didst  thou  dishonor 
her  1  Didst  thou  blast  my  name  forever  ?” 

“  Spare  me !  Spare  me  J  The  gods  on  high  wither 
me  if  1  did !” 

t*  Liar !”  roared  Helliacus,  “  death  is  too  good  for 
thee!”  The  grasp  was  tightened.  Darkly,  terrifi. 
cally  convulsed  was  the  dying  countenance  of  the 

traitor.  He  gasped— opened  his  eyes — foamed and  i 

the  avenger  clutched  a  edrspe ! 


Great  was  the  despair  of  the  Lnsitanians.  The 
morning  had  dawned.  Repairing  to  the  tent  to  greet 
their  general,  a  maimed  and  ghastly  body  had  met 
their  view.  “Woe!  woe!”  resounded  through  the 
camp—**  Viriatus  is  no  more!  The  last  hope  of  Spain 
has  fled.  Woe!  woe!  to  the  Lusitanians !”  The 
air  was  filled  with  groans  of  despair  and  cries  of  re¬ 
venge.  The  day  was  passed  in  bew'ailing  the  fate  of 
Viriatus.  Never  did  grief  spread  her  sable  veil  more 
widely. 

'Hie  coffin  was  plain — an  emblem  of  the  shepherd^s 
life;  but  the  funeral  rites  were  magnificent.  Attend¬ 
ing  the  bier  weie  the  noblest  lords  of  Castile.  It  w'as 
borne  by  Nuendo  Helliacus  and  the  nearest  relations 
of  the  deceased.  Celiiberians,  Numatians  and  Lusi¬ 
tanians — all  forgo;  their  petty  jealousies  in  the  one 
great  natiuiml  calamity.  The  spirit  of  sympathy  shed 
its  genial  influence  over  all. 

Viriatus  was  interred  with  the  greatest  ceremony. 
A  small  stone  marked  his  grave.  ♦  ♦  » 

Dark  and  terrible  was  the  retribution  that  crushed 
the  destroyer.  Cast  into  a  noisome  dungeon  for  a] 
tissue  of  criminal  offences  against  his  country,  Caepio 
lived  on  for  years  in  the  greatest  misery.  Remorse 
gnawed  like  a  vulture  at  his  heart.  The  fearful 
enormity  of  his  guilt  pressed  him  to  the  earth.  Phan¬ 
toms  of  his  victims  haunted  him  night  and  day.  His 
life  was  one  continued  incubus.  But  the  measure  of 
his  retribution  was  drained.  •  •  ♦  ♦ 


Such  as  they  are,  have  I  given  the  incidents  of  a 
romance  in  the  earlier  ages.  Wherever  I  have  de¬ 
parted  from  strict  history  may  easily  be  seen ;  but  on 
the  whole  I  have  endeavored  to  adhere  to  the  actual  I 
order  of  events.  The  character  and  actions  of  Viria¬ 
tus  afford  a  fine  theme  for  romance ;  and  I  am  surprised 
that  some  writer  like  Irving  has  not  introduced  them 
in  the  literary  world.  Much  difference  of  opinion,  i 
however,  exists  among  historians  relative  to  the  fate  j 
of  Caepio.  Justin  maintains  that  he  was  punished  by  j 
divine  vengeance.  Some  say  he  died  a  natural  death. 
Others  that  he  was  banished,  and  passed  the  remain¬ 
der  of  his  days  in  miserable  exile.  1  have  adopted, 
with  some  variation,  that  most  suitable  to  my  purpose,  ' 
on  the  authority  of  Valerius  Maximus.  That  Cappio  i 
was  strangled  in  prison  is  very  probable. 

To  sum  up  the  penalty  of  his  crimes,  it  has  been 
said  that/all  his  daughters  were  females,  jwhose  lives 
and  ends  were  equally  infamous.  ^ 

A  career  of  guilt  seldom  goes  unpunished.  Such 
are  the  decrees  of  Providence.  And  yet  ! 

“There  are,  who  trust  to  casualty  for  all,  I 

And  deem  no  ruler  moves  this  earthly  ball, 

With  w''hom  as  suns  and  changing  seasons  shine, 

*Tis  nature  all,  and  not  the  power  divine; 

These  boldly  in  the  temple's  precints  stand, 

And  touch  all  altars  with  intrepid  hand.” 
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BT  AN  EXILED  HIBERNIAN/ 


*»  Wretch  that  I  am  !  Ah  whither  shall  I  g(  t 
Will  you  not  hear  me  nor  regf.ird  my  w’oe  1 
ril  strip,  and  throw  me  from  yon  rock  so  high, 
Where  Olpis  sits  to  watch  the  scaly  fry.” 

'^'heocr{tus*8  Idyl, 

After  the  memorable  battle  fhat  closed  the  Irish 
Rebellion,  there  were  occasional  skirmishes  among 
the  peasantry  and  the  English  troops  stationed  in 
the  little  towns  west  of  the  Wicklow  mountains. 
At  this  time  1  held  a  commission  in  the  King's  scr> 
vice;  and  hearing  of  a  premeditat(*d  attack  on  a 
body  of  guards  quartered  at  Bruinglass,  the  com¬ 
manding  officer  thought  it  expedient  to  send  me 
down  secretly,  that  I  might  at  a  moment’s  warning 
give  notice  to  the  reserve  forces  at  Dublin. 

As  I  wended  my  way  slowly  iij)  the  mountains, 
on  the  evening  of  my  second  day’s  journey,  1  fell 
in  with  a  pedestrian  apparently  toiling  in  the  same 
direction.  He  would  have  passed  unnoticed  but 
for  a  certain  wildness  and  ferocity  in  his  appear¬ 
ance,  blended  stiangely  with  evidences  of  no  ordi¬ 
nary  character.  That  he  was  many  degrees  above 
the  common  peasantry,  his  locks,  his  eloquent  so¬ 
liloquies,  and  the  faded  remains  of  a  suit,  once  of 
the  finest  texture,  all  proclaimed ;  but  there  w  as  an 
apathy  in  his  manner  that  did  not  bespeak  aiucli  of 
the  usual  politeness  of  the  country. 

As  I  turned  a  point  in  the  road  he  for  the  first 
time  heard  the  elattor  of  my  horse’s  hoofs,  and 
darting  after  me  he  soon  caught  up.  1  had  now 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  him  more  closely.  He 
was  tall  and  athletic,  but  either  from  want  or  care 
unusually  spare  of  ilesh.  His  face  w^as  swarthy 
and  sunburnt,  but  the  outline^  instead  of  being  mel- 
low’cd  by  the  exposure,  was  rendered  sharp  and 
angular  ;—^and  with  long  matted  locks  streaming 
wildly  over  his  neck-eyebrows  as  shaggy  as  Olym¬ 
pia’s  of  yore— a  recklessness  of  demeanor  and  con¬ 
tempt  of  dress — and  a  tout  ensemble  the  moat  sav¬ 
age  I  had  ever  seen,  he  might  for  all  I  knew  have 
been  the  “Old  Man  of  the  Mountains.” 

Having  complimented  me  with  a  keen  stare  for 
some  moments,  as  if  anxious  to  ascertain  the 
weight  of  my  purse  by  the  courage  of  my  eye,  he 
*ddret8ed  roe  abruptly 
Voi..  II,  Ne  II 


“  The  moon  is  up— we  shall  soon  have  light. 
I  ween  you’ll  have  to  lodge  in  the  mountains  this 
time.” 

“  How’  far  is  it”  I  enquired,  “  to  the  next  stop- 
ping  place  1” 

“I la!  think  you  to  pillow  your  head  tliis 
night?” 

“  Surely — if  I  can  reach  an  inn.” 

“It  is  three  miles  to  the  Sugar  Loaf,  and  that 
has  to  be  passed  ere  you  can  reach  iho  lake.” 

This  was  consoling !  I  w'as  disguised  as  a  trt* 
veller,  and  had  no  arms.  To  turn  back  was  im 
possible,  .'is  a  number  of  ravines  and  dangerous 
passes  had  been  traversed  during  the  day  time, 
whic  I  it  w’ere  madness  to  attempt  at  night.  “Then,” 
I  replied,  anticipating  the  only  alternative,  and 
with  a  view  to  make  the  best  of  it  “1  suppoft 
you  are  going  in  that  direction?” 

“Ha!  ha! — that’s  rare! — that’s  good  indeed!”— 
and  ere  I  cculd  ascertain  the  cause  of  his  myste¬ 
rious  conduct,  the  pedestrian  bounded  onward  through 
the  gloom,  laughing  wildly  and  repeating— “Good! 
ha!  ha! — fine — rare!” 

Instinctively  my  horse  followed.  I  gave  him  the 
rein — I  had  no  will.  Any  thing,  I  thought,  be¬ 
fore  solitude  in  the  mountains;  and,  to  a  denizen 
of  a  populous  city,  the  presence  of  man,  however 
disagreeable  in  some  circumstances,  is  no  slight 
consolation  in  one  of  this  nature.  We  soon  bogan 
to  ascend  the  Sugar  Loaf.  Hour  upon  hour,  1 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  grim  figure  in  advance, 
as,  emerging  from  the  rocky  points  he  crossed  the 
road — his  shaggy  face  uplifted  tow’aids  the  moon, 
and  his  white,  bony  hands  glancing  transparently 
in  her  beams,  while  he  darted  them  into  the  air  as 
if  striking  at  some  fearful  vision. 

It  was  far  in  the  night  before  I  had  gained  the 
summit  of  that  range  of  mountains  stretching  from 
Dublin  to  the  western  extremity  of  Wicklow,  and 
known  in  the  part  I  speak  of  as  the  Sugar  Loaf 
After  a  tiresome  journey  over  rocks  and  ravines,  I 
stood  upon  the  highest  peak;  where  my  ciceroni 
had  also  halted,  as  if  fully  sensible  of  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  the  scenery  around  us.  The  moon  bad  at¬ 
tained  its  meridian  height,  and,  stretching  onde? 
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uti  for  many  leai^ueB  boncaih  the  broad  canopy, 
rolled  the  almost  interminable  ran^OH  of  moiintaihs; 
the  far-off  ocean  ruling  the  clear  but  mellow  out¬ 
line — and  the  bri^^ht  and  (/lorious  Liffey  coursing  in 
silent  majesty  the  bloody  grounds  of  Wicklow. 

Nature  slumbered  in  the  somhre  ravines  around. 
The  joyous  chirping  of  the  birds  was  heard  not; 
but  anon  came  a  clear  me  ancholy  strain  from  the 
mourner  of  the  dead — the  pensive  nightingale;  and 
the  deep  lowing  of  the  cattle  and  mountain  herds, 
if  it  added  nothing  to  tho  harmony  of  the  feather¬ 
ed  minstrel,  at  least  impressed  the  mind  of  the 
hearer  with  the  solemnity  and  awe  of  his  lonely 
situation.  Such  was  a  time  to  ftel  the  beauties  of 
solitude  and  the  vastness  of  creation. 

“This  is  a  noble  panorama”  said  I  to  the  stran¬ 
ger,  as  he  stared  vacantly  at  the  rocks  and  stais. 
“  and  one  that  seldom  greets  the  eye  of  a  citi* 
xen.” 

“  Ah  yes :  it’s  very  beautiful”  ho  replied,  “  but 
when  one  gets  a  little  tired  of  the  world,  tho  pret¬ 
tiest  part  of  it  is  yon  jagged  precipice.” 

“Then  you  advocate  self-destruction  1” 

“Two steps — no — let  me  see,”  he  mused,  heed¬ 
less  of  my  query — “w’ell,  it  wouldn’t  require  much 
determination  to  do  it— over,  and  he’s  dasheil 
to  atoms.” 

“True;  but  the  crime  would  not  be  diminished 
by  the  convenience.” 

“The  crin.elgood’  who’d  be  a  hit  the  wiser.” 

“Well”  1  answered,  “however  we  may  differ  in 
principles  of  this  nature,  you  must  allow  that  God 
did  not  make  those  rocks  to  dash  men’s  brains 
out.” 

“That  may  he:  hut  d’ye  know  1  think  a  Jump 
from  the  edge  there  must  be  exceedingly  pleasant. 
I  slept  on  a  bate  peak  last  night,  and  1  dreamt  1 
leaped  over  the  precipice,  and  ftll  down — down — 
till  I  came  to  another  world,  w  hero  I  nn  t  iny  mur¬ 
dered— ha!  ha!  ihero  he  is — sec,  he  beckons — 1 
must  go— -1  must  meet  him!” 

“Hold!”  1  exclaimed — “you  arc  mad!” 

“Mad!  ha  ha — excellent!  Have  you  jist  found 
it  outt  I’ve  been  mau  these  ten  years — ever  since 
that  dreadful  night.  My  brother — my  inurlered  bro¬ 
ther!  why  call  me?  Alas!  1  must  go.  \way!  1 
must — he  calls  me.” 

“  Be  calm — let  us  rather  push  on,”  1  le  »arked, 
roy  blood  beginning  to  chill  with  horror. 

“  No,  no.  I’m  now  resol vetl  you  and  i  shall  have 
a  leap  over  this  precipice.  Whoever  beats,  you 
know',  will  have  the  better  place  in  heaven.” 

1  saw  that  resistance  w  as  useless.  My  compan¬ 
ion  was  infinitely  more  muscular  than  myself;  and 
wrought  up  by  the  excitement  of  the  moment  his 
frame  now  appeared  gigantic.  1  had  heaid  of  reason 
availincu  gs  hin  suecs  and  I  accordingly  replied. 

“This  is  nonsense— tho  lower  wo  go  ihc  nearer 
we  approach  hell.” 


I  “That’s  where  I  differ  from  you  book-wise  men. 

I  I  am  convinced  that  heaven  is  downward _ so  I’ll 

take  no  excuse.  Come,  we  can  stand  back  to  yon 
black  rock  and  have  a  race  for  it.”  Self-preserva¬ 
tion  is  an  inherent  princtjile.  I  no  sooiimf  heard  \\\p 
proposition  than  1  conceived  a  means  of  escape;  but 
I  was  horrified  at  the  thought  of  witnessing  ih,. 
self-destruction  of  a  fellow  creature.  Stepping  hack 
some  thirty  or  forty  feet,  to  a  bleak,  jagged,  >ock 
darting  its  angular  peaks  up  in  the  clear  hrmatnent 
like  some  ill-omened  spirit,  we  stood  side  by  .side 
against  the  shadowed  mark. 

“Slop,  my  friend,”  said  the  madman,  ohservinir 
an  expression  of  hope  in  my  countenance,  “you  may 
cheat.  So,  that  we  can  have  a  fair  start,  I’ll  lie 
your  body  to  mine,  and  w'e’ll  go  over  together.” 

The  last  hope  was  gone!  1  tsrned  to  fly,  but  the 
mani'uc  grasped  me  by  the  collar  and  exclaimed, 

“How  foolish  you  are!  1  tell  you  ’lis  our  doom. 
1  read  it  in  yon  star — so^^submit  w  ith  a  good  gr«ice.” 
He  then  grasped  both  my  hands,  and  binding  me 
tightly  with  his  handkerchief,  which  he  had  torn 
into  shreds  and  knotted — he  tied  it  round  his  own 
body^  and  shouted — 

“All  ready!  May  God  and  my  murdered  Anthony 
forgive  me’” 

“Who  is  Ac— of  what  brother  speak  you!”  I 
cried,  endeavoring  to  suspend  the  terrible  decree. 

“Ha — yes.  I’ll  unbosom  my  mind  ere  I  become 
my  own  avenger.  Anthony,  poor  Anthony — who 
was  he? — the  noblest  being  that  ever  lived.  *  * 

*  ♦  Seat  yourself  on  this  rock  and  listen — yea 

listen  to  a  mai>man’s  tale — but  remember,  our 
doom  is  fixed — nothing  can  enable  us  to  evade  it. 
The  stars,  the  whistling  wind,  the  ominous  clouds 
on  high,  all  bode  death.  *  *  »  O  iny  brother! 

cease  thy  plaintive  calls — one  shott  hour  and  I 
will  embrace  thee.” 

As  we  seated  ourselves  in  the  clear  moonlight,  I 
noticed  the  tears  trickle  down  the  cheek  of  the  un¬ 
happy  n:an;  und  for  some  moments  ere  he  could 
speak,  he  sobbed  like  a  child.  I  hailed  this  re¬ 
vulsion  of  feeling  as  a  dawn  of  sanity.  It  was 
evidently  for  the  moment  a  lucid  interval. 

Recovering  iiimself  by  a  strong  effort  he  began 
his  tale  of  woe.  His  voice  was  calm,  but  it  was 
a  calmness  of  the  deepest  contrition,  quelled  by  the 
excessive  tumult  within — it  w'as  the  calmness  of 
desperation. 

Our  destinies  are  generally  influenced  by  the  pe¬ 
culiar  circumstances  of  childhood. — W’e  also  ov^e  a 
good  deal  to  the  decrees  of  fate; — at  least  I  have 
alw'ays  found  it  futile  to  oppose  them. 

When  I  was  young,  I  awoke  from  a  dreadful 
dream,  with  the  impress  of  a  bloody  hand  en  my 
brow,  and  fate  told  me  that  1  was  market)  as  a 
murderer.  I  am  not  superstitious.  Time  has  shown 
how  little  reliance  I  placed  on  these  omens;  but  it 
has  also  proved  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  des¬ 
tiny. 
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My  father  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  farmer. 
He  married  at  an  early  aore.  the  youngest  dauah- 
ter  of  a  clersjyman  ;  and  two  twin  children  were 
the  pledffe  of  their  love.  My  mother  died  in  piv- 
injT  u8  birth.  What  was  this,  hut  a  decree  of 
fate  ?  It  deprived  me  of  a  fond  mother’s  care,  and 
I  grrew  up  in  vice  and  wickedness.  Anthony  in¬ 
herited  from  his  itiother  a  character,  mild,  studi¬ 
ous,  and  retiring.  I  from  my  father,  one,  dark, 
impetuous  and  sensual.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
we  were  both  so  like  in  person  as  to  give  rise  to 
frequent  mistake.  A  keen  eye  might  indeed  have 
discovered  a  certain  softness  in  my  brother’s  fea¬ 
tures,  which  assumed  a  sinister  and  hidden  feroci¬ 
ty  in  mine;  but  in  height  and  form  we  were  near¬ 
ly  the  same.  Anthony  was  less  muscular — I  was 
not  so  full  or  feminine.  We  grew  up  in  as  much 
harmony  as  could  be  expected  from  our  different 
temperaments.  I  assumed  the  superiority  in  feats 
of  strength  and  agility.  Anthony  was  content  to 
retire  to  bis  book  and  leave  mo  the  laurels.  While 
yet  young  we  both  loved  a  beautiful  girl,  W’hom 
we  had  met  at  the  village  chapel.  1  was  fre¬ 
quently  so  elated  in  the  presence  of  our  mutual 
mistress,  after  a  triumph  of  this  sort,  as  to  taunt 
my  brother  lor  his  effominacy.  He  would  make 
no  reply,  but  give  me  a  look  of  mild  reproach. 

In  the  trials  at  school  Anthony  was  always  vic¬ 
torious — yet  so  delicately  sensitive  as  to  leave  an 
impression  that  /  was  the  w  inner.  He  never  taunt¬ 
ed  me.  No — no;  he  loved  me  too  well.  And  al¬ 
though  my  love  w^as  equally  as  strong  as  his,  it 
was  not  governed  by  such  equanimity  of  temper 
and  fraternal  deportment  as  would  prove  what  it 
professed. 

We  approached  manhood,  and  our  passion  for 
Delhia  increased.  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  it.  She 
loved  himi  and  he  succeeded.  I  keenly  felt  the 
bitterness  of  my  lot;  but  J  was  proud,  and  I  scorn¬ 
ed  to  complain  of  a  triumph  he  had  so  fairly 
achieved. 

About  this  time  our  father  died.  His  death  should 
have  been  a  warning.  Degraded  by  drink*— deep 
unceasing  drink,  he  fell  in  the  most  terrible  ago¬ 
nies,  and  breathed  his  last  with  a  curse  upon  his 
head.  His  debauchery  had  plunged  him  in  debt. 
We  could  scarcely  procure  means  to  bury  him; 
and  when  the  last  sod  had  been  repla3Gd,  we  re¬ 
turned  to  a  bare— a  desolate  hr>me.  An  execution 
had  been  laid  upon  the  furniture — the  Sheriff  had 
done  his  accursed  duty,  and  wo  were  without  a 
bed.  *  ♦  ♦  As  if  to  increase  the  gloominess 

of  the  house  it  was  built  upon  a  lonely,  bleak 
tnarsh,  near  the  sea-shore,  whore  the  ocean  w’inds 
howled  forever  through  the  stuited  brushw'ood. 
Here  was  I  to  spin  out  the  thread  of  life — but 
tale  spared  ino  that, 

Anthony  had  been  bound  to  a  trade.  During  his 
apprenticeship,  and  the  few  succeed.ing  years — he 
bad  by  industry  and  economy  amassed  a  consider¬ 
able  sum  of  money;  and  he  purchased  a  neat  lit¬ 
tle  cottage  as  a  home  for  his  Delhia. 


I  shall  never  forget  the  evening  they  passed  my  cur¬ 
sed  abode  as  they  came  from  church  a  wedded  pair. 
The  sun  was  just  setting,  and  the  heavens  smiled 
on  their  nuptial  bliss.  Joy  and  happiness  beamed 
in  the  eye  of  the  young  wdfe  as  she  hung  confi¬ 
dingly  on  tlio  arm  of  her  lord  and  protector;  and 
there  was  an  elasticity  and  frankness  in  the  deport¬ 
ment  of  my  brother,  that  would  have  sottened  any 
heart  less  obdurate,  less  savage,  than  mine.  Det> 
pair  can  sometimes  assume  a  mask  of  calmness. 
My  bosom  was  racked  with  jealousy,  and  madden¬ 
ed  disappointment,  but  1  maintained  n  leaden  ex¬ 
terior. 

Perhaps  I  was  paler  than  usual— for  Anthony, 
after  I  had  passed  an  empty  compliment,  asked  if 
I  w’ere  ill.  I  laughed  hysterically  and  replied  that 
I  wished  he  were  as  well.  They  proceeded  in  si¬ 
lence,  and,  1  thought,  somewhat  saddened  by  the 
interview.  Anthony’s  cottage  was  half  a  mile  ofl, 
in  a  beautiful  little  glen,  protected  on  the  north 
and  west  by  a  range  of  hills  from  the  bloak  winds 
of  the  ocean,  and  open  in  the  rear  to  the  genial 
sun  of  the  south.  A  green  plat,  paled  in  by  a 
luxurious  hedge  of  haw-ihorn,  extended  around 
the  lawn  in  front  of  the  door;— and  the  white 
railing  and  gate- way —the  cottage  itself  covered 
with  woodbine  and  honeysuckle— the  blue  smoke 
curling  gracefully  from  the  chimney— the  fields 
around,  though  small,  teeming  with  the  harvest 
crop— and  the  air  of  serene  content  that  breathed 
around  all,  gave  the  spot  a  claim  to  entertain  the 
rural  deities. 

What  was  11  A  wretch  abandoned  of  God  and 
man.  I  bad  my  comrades,  but  they  were  fiends— 
accuised  fiends  of  the  midnight  carousal  and  hell- 
upon-earih. 

After  my  brother’s  marriage,  I  went  one  night 
to  my  usual  haunt  of  vice — the  Public  House. 
Here  1  fell  in  with  a  set  of  smugglers,  who  had 
been  hovering  near  the  coast  during  the  evening, 
and  had  just  landed  their  cargo.  At  first  they  were 
wary,  and  spoke  among  themselves;  but  whiskey 
will  open  the  den  of  se-crets.  As  they  grew  mer¬ 
ry  they  threw  off  all  reserve,  and  called  upon  me 
to  join  them. 

I  soon  became  as  noisy  as  the  noisiest.  The 
Captain  slapped  me  or  the  back  and  exclaimed 
that  1  was  **  a  chip  of  the  right  block.”  A  toast 
was  now  proposed  to  the  health  of  the  stranger; 
deep  potations  followed.  I  soon  learned  their  mode 
of  life  from  their  vociferous  conversations.  They 
rallied  me,^  to  tell  mine,  and  I  confessed  that  my 
mother  intended  me  for  the  church. 

“Come,  my  lad”  shouted  the  captain,  “you’ll 
never  make*  a  preacher — what  d’ye  think  of  being  a 
smuggler  1” 

“Knough!  I’m  your  man!”  I  replied  tossing 
off  a  glass. 

“You’re  the  clear  grit!”  rejoined  the  company, 
and  after  a  health  to  the  new  coiner,  I  w'as  duly 
nitiated  into  the  fraternity. 


lOU 
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Upon  more  aobcr  consideration,  1  was  appointed 
the  guardianship  of  the  shore  trade.  1  then  car- 
ried  on  a  small  business  in  the  way  of  surveying. 
My  mode  of  life  operated  agjiiiist  suspicion,  but  I 
was  cautioned  to  manage  my  night-revels  more  pru¬ 
dently  in  future,  to  render  my  character  as  clear  as 
possible.  Many  wondered  at  the  change.  And 
when  I  was  committing  my  midnight  depredations 
against  the  law  and  country,  my  friends  congratu¬ 
lated  me  on  my  change  for  the  better.  This  suit¬ 
ed  me  exactly.  Fortune  for  a  lime  favored  my 
evil  designs.  I  prew  rich  in  my  lawless  profes¬ 
sion.  My  cellar  was  stored  with  the  richest  wines 
and  jewels.  .My  name  was  respected.  I  became 
the  chief  commander  of  the  smugglers.  But  I  was 
too  wedded  to  my  reckless  life  to  give  up  while 
the  garoo  was  good.  Would  to  God  1  had  !  . 

•  •  •  •  At  length  tlie  excise  oflkers  got  in¬ 

formation  of  our  flourishing  condition.  They  were 
down  upon  us  in  a  moment,  and  we  were  scatter¬ 
ed  like  sand,  among  the  rocks — the  vessel  in  the 
hands  of  the  foe.  Our  hiding  places  however  were 
too  secure  for  their  penetration,  and  tve  escaped. 

Next  night  the  men  met  in  a  cavern  by  the  sea¬ 
shore.  1  saw  with  concern  that  they  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  share  my  plunder.  Anxious  to  preserve 
my  power,  and  knowing  the  folly  of  resistance,  I 
was  the  first  to  make  a  proposition.  I  agreed  to 
give  each  man  an  equal  share  provided  he  would 
continue  under  my  dominion.  My  ofler  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  approbation ;  and  before  morning  my 
richly  stored  cellar  was  nearly  bare.  •  The  goods 
were  all  carried  down  to  the  cavern  where  we  re¬ 
solved  to  keep  them  until  tiie  excise  men  would 
permit  us  to  procure  a  smack  and  embark  with 
our  cargo. 

It  w’as  not  without  uneasiness  I  observed  during 
the  night  a  dusky  figure  on  the  opposite  clitl, 
watching  our  movemenls  closely ;  but  I  made  no 
particular  remark  about  him  at  the  time.  1  soon 
had  much  cause  to  repent  my  negligence.  Our 
sentinel,  next  night,  was  alarmed  by  a  tramping  on 
the  rocks  outside.  Kre  he  cuuld  wake  us  the  sol¬ 
diers  w'cre  in  upon  us. 

Housing  up  my  men,  1  rushed  outward  to  op¬ 
pose  the  passage.  It  was  pitch  dark.  The  enemy 
in  deflance  of  our  cffoits  poured  in.  Never  was 
there  such  a  scene  of  carnage  and  confusion.  Foe 
mingled  with  foe  and  fiieml  with  friend,  'i'he 
flashing  of  pistols  now  and  again  revealed  the  su¬ 
perior  forces  of  Uie  soldiery;  but  we  fought  for 
life,  and  they  fell  in  scores  around  us.  My  men 
were  few,  but  they  knew  the  place,  and,  unlike 
the  officers  of  justice,  they  made  less  havoc  among 
themselves  than  the  enemy. 

As  orders  were  given  for  the  excise  men  to  re¬ 
treat,  some  one  struck  a  light  and  revealed  the 
poverty  of  our  numbers. 

“  Yield !  down  with  them !”  shouted  the  captain 
rallying  his  men — “  they  srs  but  a  handful-^own 


with  them!  Yield,  outlaws,  to  your  king  and  conn 

try.” 

“Fight,  my  lads,  fight  for  your  lives!”  I  shout- 
ed,  seeing  them  hesitate.  “Die  ere  you  yield!’’ 
One  and  all  ’  they  rushed  upon  the  foe.  The  battle 
now  became  sanguinary  on  both  sides.  It  was  mau 
to  man  and  life  for  life.  Presently  the  soldiery 
began  to  cheer,  and  the  word  passed  round  that 
they  were  reinforced.  They  pushed  the  strife  with 
renewed  vigor.  Our  men  quailed  before  them,  and 
drew  back  into  the  darkest  recesses  of  the  cavern, 
where  they  en^ged  back  to  wall. 

The  contest  was  now’  terrific.  I  saw  we  must 
be  cut  to  pieces  in  a  few  moments  more  if  some¬ 
thing  were  not  done.  I  roared  to  my  men  to 
wrench  the  rock  from  the  hack  entrance  and  make 
their  escape.  While  engaged  at  this  tlie  enemy 
assailed  us  fiercely  in  the  rear.  We  had  scarcely 
removed  the  rock,  when  w’e  w'ere  ourselves  blocked 
into  the  entrance.  The  soldiers  pushed  on.  We 
struggled  among  the  rocks  till  the  ground  stream¬ 
ed  with  gore.  One  by  one  we  got  cleat  ;  but  it 
was  only  to  brave  new  danger.  A  corps  of  excise¬ 
men  had  repaired  to  the  mouth  and  stood  ready 
to  hew  us  down.  The  first  two  who  broke  the 
narrow  passage  were  cloven  to  the  ground.  The 
others  tripped  on  the  bodies  and  were  thrown  un¬ 
der  the  feet  of  the  soldiery.  To  this  1  attribute 
their  escape;  for  while  they  remained  unobserved, 
those  w  ho  fought  their  way  out  were  either  hack¬ 
ed  to  pieces  or  barely  escaped  with  their  lives. 

Chance  made  me  the  last  man.  1  saw  my  danger; 
hut  the  fierce  spirit  was  up.  On  rushing  out  1 
fought  with  the  fury  of  a  fiemd.  My  brain  whirled 
with  an  exquisite*  delirium.  1  panted  for  blood.— 
The  officers  fell  like  chaff  under  my  sword,  and  I 
.shouted  with  infernal  delight.  At  last  my  thirst 
was  sated.  With  a  blood-stained  hand  I  fled  the 
scene  of  carnage.  I  rushed  homeward  and  entered 
my  solitary  house.  The  walls  echoed  to  my  tramp, 
and  as  I  turned  the  key  in  the  door  1  fancied  the 
fiends  of  hell  laughed  in  the  hollow  rooms.  Strip¬ 
ping  off  my  gory  clothes  1  buried  them  under  the 
hearth  and  replacing  the  fiags  covered  them  with 
ashes.  I  then  flung  myself  on  the  wretched  bed 
but  not  to  uleep.  The  spirits  of  Hell’s  deepest  pits 
were  my  comrades.  Blood — blood— was  on  every¬ 
thing.  1  groaned  under  loathsome  corpses;  and 
bony  hands^ grasped  my  throat.  I  was  stretched  on 
the  rack.  My  limbs  were  mangled — my  eyes 
pierced  with  hot  irons-  Deep  consuming  thirst 
bimed  my  entrails,  and  1  w'as  withered  in  the  face 
of  delicious  fountains.  A  host  of  gory  fiends  sur¬ 
rounded  me— I  was  tied  to  the  bed  whilst  they  tore 
to  pieces  my  black  heart.  Terrific  peals  of  thunder 
shattered  the  windows.  The  door  was  burst  open 
and  the  house  groaned  and  shook  from  its  founda¬ 
tion.  Suddenly  all  was  hushed.  Ten  times  more 
terrific  w  as  the  intensity  of  silence  now  around.  At 
length  a  tail  figure  appeared  before  me — it  was  nay 
brother!  He  wae  pale — ashy  pale.  Blood  wa» 
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courting  down  hit  hollow  cheekd,  and  he  said  in  a  | 
tepulchral  voice  “James,  James  you  have  murdered 
roe.”  D  God!  it  was  too  much.  “Away,  horrible 
ihadow!”  I  shrieked,  starting  with  bursting  eyes  from 
the  bed. 

The  room  was  bare.  Day  streametl  in  through 
the  dusty  \vindow8,  and  1  saw  that  it  was  a  drerm. 
But  0,  what  a  fearful  omen! 

Many  of  the  smugglers  were  taken  prisoners.  Out 
of  thirty  not  more  than  ten  escaped.  I  was  one  of 
them,  but  my  character  remained  unsuspected. — 
Gathering  together  the  scattered  few,  I  quartered 
them  in  my  cellar;  and  spread  a  report  that  the 
house  was  haunted.  The  peasantry  are  a  credulous 
race.  ^  It  required  but  little  stretch  of  fancy  to  trans¬ 
form  the  dim  figures  seen  at  night  into  spirits  of  the 
dead;  This  suited  our  purpose. 

It  was  now  time  some  bold  stroke  were  made. 
Our  resources  were  low.  We  had  neither  food  nor 
money.  What  must  we  dol  There  was  only  one 
expedient.  We  turned  to  the  highway.  liy  this 
means  we  gained  a  scanty  subsistance.  An  odd 
passenger  was  a  poor  chance  to  ride  in  these  times 

_ but  as  far  as  our  depredations  were  concerned,  we 

were  as  yet  free  of  blood.  At  last  a  long  run  of 
misfortune  reduced  us  to  the  final  extremity.  In 
this  crisis  we  learned  tlrat  an  old  farmer,  some 
miles  back,  was  possessed  of  a  large'sum  of  mo¬ 
ney,  which  he  had  hoarded  up  with  miserly  care 
during  a  life  cf  industry.  Our  purpose  was  fixed. 
We  resolved  to  have  it;  and  that  night  we  held  a 
council  as  to  the  best  means  of  carrying  our  plan 
into  execution.  I  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of 
doing  the  deed  without  bloodshed.  The  smugglers 
laughed,  and  replied  that  they  would  hardly  be  re> 
duced  to  that  extremity,  with  a  decrepid  old  couple 
and  a  servant  girl — the  only  occupants  of  the  house. 
Somewhat  satisfied,  yet  with  a  feeling  of  portentous 
evil  I  gave  the  word  to  start  at  midnight.  Our 
faees  were  blackened  to  prevent  detection;  and  we 
sallied  out  as  abandoned  a  looking  set  as  ever  trod 
beneath  the  canopy  of  heaven.  It  was  dark  and 
gloomy.  The  clouds  hung  low  and  threatened  a 
deluge.  We  hailed  these  omens  with  joy,  as  they 
facilitated  our  purpose. 

Onward  we  tramped  over  the  rocky  barren  ground 
till  unconsciously  w'e  stood  in  the  glen  of  my  bro¬ 
ther’s  cottage.  I  felt  chilly.  The  cold  blasts  of 
midnight,  laden  with  logs  from  the  marshes,  pene¬ 
trated  me  to  the  heart.  Casting  my  eye  around  the 
little  lawn,  I  discovered  Anthony’s  outside  coat 
hanging  on  the  hedge.  I  told  my  men  to  keep 
silent,  and  slouching  my  hat  so  as  to  hide  my 
fsce  I  jumped  the  wicket  and  knocked  at  the  Cot¬ 
tage  door.  Anthony  w'as  yet  up.  He  had  been 
reading  the  Holy  Book  after  his  day  of  toil,  and 
I  could  not  but  remark  the  happy  serenity  of  his 
countenance. 

“Brother,”  I  said  “it  is  cold — it  is  damp.  Wilt 
thou  lend  me  thy  coat?  I  am  chill.” 


“For  God’s  sake,  James,”  replied  Anthony,  starting 
back  at  my  haggard  appearance;  “where  are  you 
going  this  fearful  night?  Come  in-^ome  in,  and 
lie  w’ith  thy  brother.” 

“No,  no;  .  I  cannot.  I  have  business  out  to¬ 
night.” 

“I  trust  it  is  honorable — James  beware — there  is 
a  G.'d  in  heaven  who  sees  our  ways.” 

“What!”  I  exclaimed,  “is  this  the  way  thou  treat- 
est  thy  brother?  Am  I  to  bo  suspected  when  I 
drive  an  honest  trade?  Out  upon  thee,  Anthony!” 

“No  no — heaven  forbid  that  I  should  suspect  thee 
— but  it  is  never  too  soon  to  warn.” 

“True,  fair  brother,”  1  sneered,  “but  I  asked  not 
thy  w’arning — I  seek  thy  cloak.” 

“James,  this  is  unkind. — Take  my  coat  with  a 
thousand  welcomes;  and  only  remember  that  thy 
brother  wore  it  and  was  happy.  But  see,  James, 
’tis  madness  to  venture  further  this  night.  Look 
upon  yon  cloud — darker  than  midnight  Itself — w'e 
shall  have  it  in  an  instant.  Come  I  pray  you,  come 
in.  My  children  can  sleep  with  me,  and  thou  shalt 
have  their  bed.” 

‘‘Ask  mo  not,  Anthony — I  am  compelled  to  go.” 

A  gust  of  w  ind  at  this  moment  extinguished  the 
light.  I  thought  I  heard  a  blessing  fall  from  my 
brother’s  lips,  as  I  darted  through  the  gloom;  and  I 
shed  some  tears.  The  men  noticed  my  agitation  as 
I  joined  them;  and  upbraided  me  for  my  softness. 

I  laughed  at  my  folly,  and  we  pushed  onward. _ 

^riie  cloud  burst  with  all  its  fury  ere  we  reached  the 
dwelling  of  the  fated  .man.  The  winds  howled  dis¬ 
mally  against  the  house — the  darkness  w  as  ^intense* 
VV'e  drew  up  under  the  door  and  held  a  low'  con¬ 
sultation  for  some  momerits.  It  w'as  agreed  that  six 
should  burst  in  simultaneously  w  hile  the  others  guard¬ 
ed  the  back  entrance.  At  the  word  down  went 
the  door  with  a  terrible  crash.  The  inmates  shriek¬ 
ed  and  started  affrighted  from  their  sleep.  .  I  so* 
cured  the  servant,  flung  her  on  the  floor,  and  hound, 
and  gagged  her.  Meantime  a  fierce  struggle  had 
been  going  on  between  my  comrade  and  the  old 
man.  He  was  a  lusty  farmer  though  age  had  stif¬ 
fened  his  sinews,  and  he  fought  with  terrific 
strength  and  fury. 

“Give  up,  you  infernal  miser!”  roared  the  smug, 
glers,  maddened  at  his  firm  resistance.  “Give  up, 
and  show'  us  the  money!” 

“Never-never”  he. shrieked  in  tones  of  defiance. 

“Then  die  like  a  dog!” 

Ere  I  could  interpose,  a  hatchet  was  uplifted— 
glittered  m  the  air— and  descended  on  the  skull  of 
the  wretched  man,  ’Fhe  brains  spattered  out  on 
my  face;  and  he  fell  shrieking  on  the  earth.  It  wat 
an  awful  sight.  He  lay  on  the  ground  weltering  in 
his  own  gore— his  hands  clenched— his  face  con¬ 
vulsed  with  the  agonies  of  death,  and  his  head 
open  and  bloody.  Mechanically  I  snatched  up  the 
hatchet  to  strike  the  frantic  wife  to  the  floor,  but 
fate  interposed.  My  hea.'t  sickened  within  me,  and 
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I  nhook  with  fr  \r;— ih#»n  I  mi^ht  Ray.  “the 

ft-ar  of  tho  LnH  rainr*  upon  me.”  “Away!  Fly  yon 
mnrderouR  fionils!*’  I  hIiouUmI  to  Uio  simii/fflers,  a;* 
iht*y  rraz.  d  with  Rtnpifiod  horror  on  the  -corpse — 
Hut  no!  they  rem.iinetl  to  finish  the  work  of  den- 
Iruction.  I  wa«  used  to  bloodshed  hut  I  had 
never  neen  anylhinir  go  appallinf^  as  this.  Hurstino 
from  the  (rroup,  I  Hed  the  tragic  scene,  jroaded  on¬ 
ward  with  deep  and  dainniiijr  g^uilt.  Unconscious 
of  my  direction  I  once  more  found  mysel  in  front 
of  my  brother’s  coltajje.  A  terrible  thought  crossed 
my  mind.  “I  can  save  myself’ — it  was  enoujrh. 
Castin((  the  coat  on  the  hedge  I  continued  iny  flight 
till  I  had  reached  iny  own  gloomy  den.  O!  the 
horrors  of  that  guilty  night!  What  1  had  liitherte 
expc*rienced  were  the  joys  of  Paradise  to  thi.s.  ♦  ♦ 

•  •  •  •  I  arose  from  my  bed  a  blasted  man. 

The  sap  of  youth  and  spirit  was  gone  forever. 

Few  of  the  smugglers  escaped  the  fangs  of  the  law*. 
The  murder  had  been  investigated  and  six  men 
were  taken.  Meantime  I  pursued  my  occupation 
without  exciting  suspicion.  My  men  were  faithlul. 
They  refused  to  turn  King’s  evidence,  and  the  proof 
of  Mieir  guilt  not  being  conclusive,  they  were  trans¬ 
ported  to  Botany  Bay.  But  how  can  1  describe  my 
feelings  when  my  innf>cent  brother  was  arrested? — 
I  h<id  a  spark  of  coiisci.  ncr?  left;  hut  1  loved  life 
wretched  as  it  \\as.  1  s>aw  .\nihony  dragged  from 

his  happy  home — his  chihlren — and  the  wife  of  his 
bosom.  1  heard  him  tell  them  that  all  was  well— a 
few  days  would  rectify  the  mi  fake.  1  heard  the 
brutal  laugh  of  the  sherilT  as  lie  laiinird  hiin  for  his 
sanctity.  I  saw’  him  consigned  to  a  loathsome  dun¬ 
geon — chained  like  a  felon — and  borne  down  witli 
blighted  hope.  1  had  the  power  to  clear — to  liberate 
him;  but  life  is  sweet.  Anthony  did  not  suspect 
mo—hc  was  above  suspicion.  He  cherished  the 
idea  that  innocence  must  triumph.  He  read  his 
bible  to  console  him  in  his  confinement.  He  read 
it  unceasingly,  and  was  consoled.  But  he  w’as  de¬ 
barred  from  his  wife  and  children,  and  even  reli¬ 
gion  after  a  time  ceased  to  be  a  consolation. — 
Anthony— the  most  spotless  of  God’s  creation — 
pined  away  till  the  last  hope  sickened  in  his  bosom. 
1  felt  that  1  was  a  wretch-  1  pitied  him  from  my 
goul — iny  rest — my  sleep — my  existence — were^  e- 
ternally  go.tded  by  his  image — but  1  w’as  silent! 

The  day  of  trial  came,  (’rowds  poured  in  from 
every  pait  of  the  country  to  the  tribunal  that  was 
to  dtH*ide  the  fate  of  an  innocent  man.  ’I’here  was 
a  general  sympathy  for  my  brother  on  account  of 
his  irreproachable  mmle  of  life  and  the  hapless  sit- 
uation  of  his  family;  hut  the  murder  was  deliberate 
—shocking;  they  sought  for  justice. 

Draw’n  on  by  destiny  1  followed  the  crowd  to 
the  Temple  of  I..sw.  1  gained  a  seat  close  to 
the  Judge,  where  I  awaited  the  coniing  of  the 
prisoner.  Afu'r  some  tedious  formalities  the  Court 
wm»  hushed,  and  my  brother  was  led  in.  He 


walked  firmly — his  face  was  deadly  pale— but  his 
eye  was  calm  and  serene.  He  glanced  around 
the  staring  multitude  with  the  firmness  of  conscious 
iiiiiocenco.  1  quaili’d  ;  hut  he  saw  me  not.  ♦  •  •  • 
The  trial  proceeded.  Several  witnesses  were  exam¬ 
ined  on  the  part  of  th^  prosecution.  Anthony  had  nouf*. 
'Fhe  suspicions  were  strong,  hut  as  yet  unconvin¬ 
cing.  Hope  gleamed  in  the  face  of  the  prisoner, 
and  my  heart  beat  with  the  thought  that  all  would 
he  well. 

At  this  moment  an  additional  witness  was  brouirht 
in  as  evidence  against  my  brother.  was  the 
widowed  w’ife  ofTracy,  the  murdered  man. 

With  intense  and  choking  agitation,  1  listened 
to  the  examination. 

The  court  (pointing  to  my  brother)  enquired  it  that 
were  the  man.  Witness  replied  in  the  affirmative.* 

“How  do  you  know’.” 

“I  saw  him— He  burst  in  the  door  and  aided  in 
murdering  my  husband.” 

“Did  you  see  him  strike?  proceed  with  your 
testimony.” 

“No:  1  was  in  bed,  but  not  asleep,  when  the 
alarm  aroused  us.  On  entering  the  house,  tlie  ruf¬ 
fians  fell  upon  my  hiisbaiid.  1  screamed  for  help, 
and  tliey  cuiscd  me  in  the  most  brutal  manner. — 
Seeing  the  old  man  about  to  be  overpowered,  and, 
as  1  thought,  murdered,  1  rushed  in  to  save  h'in; 
hut  the  blow  had  been  struck.  I  fell  upon  the 
corpse,  so  ‘eirified  that  I  saw  nothing— I  swooned. 
On  recovering,  i  sprang  upon  the  murderers  to  teat 
them  to  pieces— 1  w’as  mad! — fear,  terror,  grief, 
drove  me  to  desperation — O  God’  my  poor  husband!” 
Here  the  wretched  widow  became  so  agitated  tliat 
she  was  unable  to  proceed.  Her  evidence,  however, 
could  not  criminate  the  prisoner,  and  she  was  dis¬ 
missed.  The  next  witness  introduced  was  the  ser- 
vai.t  w’oman.  '  God  of  heaven!  I  shall  never  for¬ 
get  the  mixed  emotions  with  which  I  gazed  at  her 
w  ho  was  to  decide  my  brother’s  fate.  I  sank  down 
stupified  with  guilt;  but  I  was  unnoticed — the  ex¬ 
citement  was  too  intense. 

After  the  usual  formalities,  the  Court  proceeded  to 
question  the  witness. 

“Is  that  the  murderer?” 

“I  cannot  say;  but  he  bound  and  gagged  me.” 

“Do  you  recognise  him?” 

“I  am  not  certain  about  the  face.  His  person  I 
know’ — I  am  sure  he  is  the  murderer.” 

“Have  you  no  proof  tut  bare  assertion? 

“Yes.” 

“Produce  it.” 

Here  the  woman  drewr  from  her  bosom  a  small 
scrap  of  diab  cloth,  and  replied: 

“I  cut  this  from  his  co-al  w  ith  my  scissors,  while 
he  stooped  over  ine.”| 

•  This  s  no  imaginary  trial.  1  do  not  believe  it 
has  ever  been  reported,  but  1  give  it  exactly  as  u 
look  place. 

I  This  extraordinary  act  of  self  possession  is 
yet  remeinbeied  by  many  of  the  peasantry  m 
Queen’s  County. 
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The  piece  was  examined.  It  was  of  the  same 
texture  as  ray  brother’s  coat;  and  fitted  the  incision 
exactly.  I  never  saw  countenance  elated  with  hope 
fall  so  suddenly  as  that  of  poor  Anthony  He  sank 
like  one  stricken  to  the  heart’s  core:  and  a  blush 
that  might  be  mistaken  for  guilt  criinsoned  the  fea¬ 
tures  before  so  pallid.  The  dreadful  truth  had  hirst 
upon  him.  He  saw  it  all  in  an  instant — his  doom 
or  mine  was  fixed.  At  this  moment  our  eyes  met. 
He  did  not  reproach  me;  he  di  1  not  call  upon  the 
Almighty  to  strike  me  to  the  earth;  he  did  not  say 

“THERE  STANDS  THE  MCRDERER*,”  but  COVetiug  llis 

face  with  his  hands,  he  groaned  with  deep  intense 
agony. 

Had  any  seen  me  Men,  they  must  have  noticed 
the  cringing  guilt  in  my  couptenance;  but  all  eyes 
were  directed  on  tlie  supposed  murderer. 

Meantime  the  Court  continued  the  examination. 

“Did  he  strike  youl” 

“No;  he  threw  me  down  and  gagged  me. 

“Did  he  strike  the  old  manl” 

“1  could  not  see  distinctly.” 

“You  must  answer  without  equivocation.  Did  he 

STRIKE  THE  BLOW  THAT  KILLED  YOUR  MASTER?” 

I  panted  for  breath.  The  blood  rushed  to  my 
head— ^nd  [  was  racked  with  anxiety  to  hear  the 
reply. 

“1  saw  the  hatchet.  He  had  it  in  his  hand  when 
my  master  was  down.” 

“He  struck  the  blow  then?” 

“I  conclude  he  did  from  seeing  the  bloody  weapon 
in  his  hand!” 

There  was  a  deep  silence  for  some  moments.  At 
length  a  murmur  of  commiseration  ran  through  the 
crowd,  as  Anthony  stood  up  to  speak — his  face  pale 
as  a  marble  statue,  and  his  limbs  trembling  with 
the  intensity  of  excitement.  I  thought  then  that  all 
was  over  with  me.  But  I  wronoed  him — he  was 


mercy  of  the  court — and  himself  condemned  to  a 
death  of  ignominy,  the.  hare  suspicion  of  which  would 
damn  his  prospects  forev^*i?  Yes,  it  was  even  so.-— 

I  strove  to  rise,  but  Isunk  helpless  on  the  bench. — 

1  strove  to  speak,  hut  my  voice  died  in  «guttural 
whispers.  1  struck  my  head  with  my  clenched 
hand,  but  they  heeded  me  not.  1  stamped  my  foot; 
but  was  heard  not.  1  raved — I  gaspeil — 1  sunk 
down!  Life — life — was  the  reigning  principle.  •  • 
My  brother’s  counsel  were  in  hopes  they  could 
prove  an  alibi — that  the  prisoner  was  at  home  when 
the  murder  was  committed. 

'I’his  e.en  fate  dt  ni«'d,  He  was  seen  up  with  a 
light  hetwfcii  twelve  ami  one  o’clock— shortly  before 
the  murder.  Other  cireumstanees  were  against  him. 
llis  lamily  were  wrajiped  in  innocent  sleep— f Ary 
;  i  ould  prove  nothing  except  that  they  never  knew 
him  to  he  absent  at  night.  All — all  conspired  to 
stamp  him  with  guilt.  Let  it  sutfice  to  say,  the  last 
hope  was  gone.  'Phe  Jury  was  addressed  ably  on  both 
sides,  and  after  retiring  for  a  few  moments,  returned  a 
verdict  of  guilty — Anthony  was  condemned  to  die. 

He  bore  his  doom  manfully.  When  suspense 
was  over  he  seemed  more  calm.  His  fate  was  or¬ 
dained  by  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  he  was  satis¬ 
fied.  His  last  and  only  request  was  that  he  might 
have  time  to  arrange  his  affairs  and  make  what 
provision  was  in  his  power  for  his  destitute  family. 
It  was  granted.  The  farm  was  sold;  the  proceeds 
placed  in  the  hands  of  his  wretched  wife;  and  he 
awaited  with  resignation  the  day  that  was  to  unfurl 
his  mortal  coil. 

Once  more  the  country  poured  in.  Borne  onw’ard 
by  my  irresislable  destiny  1  followed  the  human 
tide.  As  it  was  early,  1  obtained  a  place  near  the 
gallows.  Strange,  O  man!  how  thou  delightest  in 
scenes  the  most  horrible  and  revolting!  •  *  ♦  ♦ 

Mounted  on  a  hangman’s  car — the  brand  of  felony 
too  noble  to  betray  me  even  for  his  own  enfranchise- 1  on  his  character — and  the  observed  ol  thousands  of 


ment.  He  craved  leave  to  speaK;  and  it  was  granted. 
His  voice  was  deeper  and  more  eloquent  than  1  had 
ever  heard  it.  He  spoke  of  his  unhappy  wife — his 
three  helpless  children;  and  called  upon  God  to 
witness  his  innocence.  He  forcibly  urged  the  futili¬ 
ty  ot  the  evidence.  He  asked  the  Court  to  pause 
— to  consider  the  dreadful  consequences  of  commit¬ 
ting  a  man  on  mere  suspicion.  His  death  alone 
would  not  be  to  atone  for — The  misery  and  final 
destitution — the  death  of  those  weeping  children 
before  him — of  his  once  happy  wife — the  partner  of 
his  joys  and  sorrows — for  all  this — for  more— there 
was  an  Avenger.  He  sought  not  mercy — he  sought 
for  justice. 

There  might  have  been  moie  eloquent — more 
flowery  speeches,  but  there  never  w’as  one  made 
with  such  deep  and  thrilling  effect.  Not  a  bosom 
hut  heaved  with  sympathy — not  an  eye  but  shed 
leais  of  commiseration.  What!  you  exclaim,  could 
I  stand  by  and  see  mv  bhother  accused  of  the 
foulest  deed  that  ever  darkened  the  character  of  man 
wretched  family  on  their  knees  imploring  the 


heartless  w’reiehc's,  came  my  ilcar — my  injured 
brother.  He  was  dressed  in  a  neat  suit  of  black, 
and  1  thought  I  had  never  seen  him  look  more  serene 
— more  elastic  with  hope.  Yes,  he,  though  on  the 
verge  of  the  grave — he  had  hope;  the  hope  of  future 
blessedness — hut  I  had  none.  No  no — my  heart 
was  too  black  for  hope.  *  *  *  *116  was  brought 

up  under  the  scaffold,  and  he  saw  me.  Instinct¬ 
ively  I  bent  my  head  to  catch  his  last  w'ords. 

“Repent,”  he  whispered — “Repent,  James — I  for¬ 
give  you.  Take  care  of  my  unhappy  wife — be  unto 
her  a  brother,  and  be  a  father  to  my  children. — 
Heaven  forbid  that  the  last  spark  of  feeling  were  fled 
from  your  guilty  breast.  •  •  •  ♦  Go  to  your  con¬ 
fessor  when  I  am  no  more,  and  tell  him  for  rny  sake 
— tell  him  all.  Good  bye,  God  forgive  you!’  I  tried 
to  speak.  I  tried  to  fall  upon  my  knees,  and  avow 
myself  the  doubly-accursed  murderer.  I  gasped  to 
proclaim  my  brother’s  innocence  to  the  multitude.— 
But  he  was  hurried  off,  and  I  stood  like  a  statue— 
was  tom  with  conflicting  passions.  I  stirred  not. 
dared  not.  I  was  transfixed  to  the  earth!  *  •  * 
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Anthony  ascended  the  scaflbld  with  a  firm  step.^ 
He  prayed  for  his  Delhia — for  his  children— ^nd  for 
HIS  murocrir!  •  •  •  •  The  awful  black  cap  was 
put  on.  The  prisoner’s  arms  were  pinioned  to  his 
sides.  All  was  now  still  as  death.  Slowly  the 
handkerchief  was  raised— it  fluttered  a  moment  in 
tlie  breeze  and  fell!  O  God!  that  1  could  have 
diawn  a  seil  over  that  fearful  •  scene.  •  •  •  ♦  • 
The  knot  was  a  failure.  His  neck  was  not  bro> 
ken,  and  nature  triumphed  over  reason.  With  the 
strength  of  desperation  he  raised  his  hands— thoug^h 
the  arms  were  bound  tightly  at  the  elbow,  and  the 
cord  cut  to  the  bone — he  raised  them  to  the  cap, 
lifted  it  over  his  eyes,  and  gazed  with  bursting 
sockets  and  horribly  distorted  leatuies  on  the  mul> 
titude.  Tliero  w’as  a  general  cry  at  the  teriific 
spectacle.  •  •  •  ♦  That  face  is  before  me 

now.  It  haunts  me  eternally.  ^  *  Sym¬ 

pathy  was  strong.  A  shout  of  rescue  rent  the 
welkin — but  it  was  too  late.  His  arms  fell — stretch¬ 
ed  down  convulsively,  and  ho  was  dead! 

From  that  moment  I  was  an  altered  being.  I 
wandered  about  in  the  gloomiest  recesses — the  dark* 
est  caverns— goaded  by  the  vision  of  my  murdered 
brother.  1  shunned  the  light  of  day  for  it  reproach¬ 
ed  roe.  Darkness  was  my  element — 1  was  black 
with  crime;  and  day  had  no  joys  for  the  man  of 
blood.  •  •  •  •  A  few  nights  alter  the  scene 

of  death,  I  found  myself  in  the  churchyard.  Unc«'n- 
tciously  I  stepped  on  a  newly  sodded  spot.  At  the 
head  was  a  small  stone  beating  the  initials  *A,  W.’ 
It  was  my  brother’s  grave.  Oveicome  with  guilt 
and  penitence,  I  tell  dow  n  on  my  knees,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life  poured  out  my  soul  in  heartfelt 
prayer.  I  craved  forgiveness  ol  Him  who  pardons 
all.  I  called  upon  Him  to  spare  my  days  that  I 
might  atone.  I  implored  him  to  strike  me  dead 
if  I  erred  again.  •  ♦  •  ♦  The  moon  shone 

out.'  I  started  up.  A  tall  figure  in  black  stood 
over  me— it  was  the  village  priest— the  confessor. 

**You  are  right,  my  son.  Let  thy  heart  be  soft¬ 
ened  if  thou  art  guilty.  Conless  thy  sins,  that  God 
may  grant  thee  grace.” 

•‘Father”  I  replied  “you  have  heard  me.  It  is 
ne«}dle8S  to  deny  my  crime.  I  am  my  brother’s 
murderer;  and  however  I  have  w’andered  from  the 
path  of  righteousness,  1  will  unburthen  my  heart 
to  thee.  But  life  is  deal  yet.  Thou  wilt  not  betray 
meV’ 


“God  forbid!  This  breast  is  the  receptacle  of 
many  fearful  tales  of  crime,  and  it  will  not  he 
opened  with  thine.  1  then  proceeded  and  told  him 
the  circumstances  of  my  life,  connected  with  the 
tragedy,  up  to  that  moment.” 

We  parted:  and  I  wended  my  way  to  ray  solitary 
home.  But  sleep  was  driven  from  my  eyes.  1 
was  racked  with  torture  lest  the  Priest  might  betray 
me.  Night  after  night  and  day  after  day  this  ter¬ 
rible  suspicion  fed  on  my  heart’s  core.  My  blood 
became  fiery — it  shot  through  my  veins  like  molten 
lead.  My  tongue  was  parched  with  eternal  thirst. 
I  stalked  through  the  hollow  rooms  venting  impre¬ 
cations  on  my  head.  •  ♦  ♦  * 

I  know  not  what  followed.  For  a  long  time  I 
have  not  slept  beneath  a  roof  save  the  starry  cano¬ 
py  above.  I  haunt  these  rocks  like  a  hated  being. 
The  peasantry  fly  from  me.  They  call  me  “crazy 
Jim,”  and  sometimes  leave  me  food,  but  I  mostly 
live  on  wild  berries  and  fruit.  That  face — my 
brother’s  dying  face  stares  me  eternally.  I  see  it 
now'  near  yon  precipice.  I  see  his  body.  God!  he 
calls  me!  Anthony,  shade  of  the  departed  !  I  am 
going — up!  he  calls  us — ha  ha— this  is  dreadful.” 
««**♦«**« 
Frenzied  w'ith  excitement,  the  maniac  dragged  me 
to  the  blink  as  ho  rushed  forw'ard  himself  to  end 
his  W’retched  life!  *  *  *  i  stood  upon  the  ex¬ 

treme  edge— the  madman  beside  me.  “Anthony — 
Anthony  ”  he  shrieked,  “  in  the  name  of  God  I  join 
thee!”  He  bounded  into  the  abyss  and  w^as  dashed 
to  atoms  b-ilow  !  For  a  moment  I  tottered  on  the 
brink.  My  brain  whirled,  and  I  swooned. 


Morning  dawned.”  I  stretched  out  my  hand  on 
the  cold  damp  rocks.  I  looked  around  and  saw  the 
"misty  peaks  of  the  Sugar  Loaf.  I  felt  my  arms  no 
longer  pinioned.  The  shreded  band  had  been  bro¬ 
ken  in  the  struggle,  and  I  was  saved.  Slowly  I 
raised  my  feeble  voice  and  returned  thanksgivings 
to  Him  who  had  watched  over  me— who  had  pre¬ 
served  me. 

•  *»***««* 

My  horse  w'as  in  the  same  spot  I  had  left  him. 
Mounting  the  faithful  animal  I  dashed  down  the 
mountains,  and  was  soon  many  leagues  from  the 
scene  of  my  adventures;  but  neither  time  nor  dis¬ 
tance  can  ever  obi iteiute  from  my  aiemory  the  night 
on  the  Sugar  Loaf — the  fearful  precipice— the  ma 
man’s  story. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

*The  noble  wear  disaster  as  an  angel  wears  his 
wings 

To  elevate  and  glorify.”— Me/man’g  Samur, 

Lkaving  the  Ham.nonds  to  the  enjoyment  of  that 
content  which  even  in  adversity  may  crown  the 
virtuous  mind,  we  will  now  explain  so  much  ot 
their  earlier  history  as  .  ill  emrble  the  reader  to 
Understand  such  portions  ot  the  chapter  already 
published  as  might  otherwise  be  enigmaiical. 

“Are  y«u  not  well,  my  lovel”  asked  Mrs  Ham¬ 
mond,  as  her  husband  entered  the  drawing.-room, 
and  threw  himself  on  the  sofa,  at  the  same  time 
burying  bis  lace  in  his  handkerchief. 

“  What  has  disturbed  you!”  she  continued,  as 
she  saw  the  veins  in  his  forehead  were  swollen, 
and  his  whole  frame  convulsed;  “where  are  my 
children!”  she  almost  shrieked,  as  the  swollen  hands 
of  Mi.  Hammond  fell  powerless  on  his  knees. — 
“Has  Augustus  met  with  any  accident,  or  Malcolm? 
and  Fitz  James,  w’here  is  he  ?  ” 

At  this  name  he  broke  from  the  affectionate  hold 
of  his  wife,  and  springing  from  the  sofa,  paced  the 
room  rapidly. 

“Will  you  not  tell  me?”  continued  the  earnest 
pleader,  following  and  intercepting  him  by  taking  his 
hand.  “Only  tell  me  that  all  my  children  are  all 
alive— all  well?” 

“  Tell  you!”  he  repeated,  turning  suddenly  and 
clenching  his  hands  together,  “would  to  God  I  might 
he  spared  the  task!” 

“My  children”  faintly  murmured  the  mother. 

“Are  destitute  beggars”  was  the  bitter  reply. 

“Is  that  all?  and  are  they  all  safe — well?” 

“Gracious  heavens,  did  you  understand  me?  or 
have  you  no  pride,  no  love  for  wealth,  no  dread  of 
poverty?” 

“My  chiMren  aie  my  pride,  and  my  husband  is 
my  wealth;”  was  the  meek  reply.  “If  they  are 
well,  then  am  I  rich  and  happy!” 

“Ah,  you  know  not  what  you  say;  you  know  no- 
VoL.  11  No.  II. 


;  thing  of  poverty — its  trials^its  bitterness;— you 
have  seen  your  children  followed,  and  caressed;  but 
the  favor  of  the  w'orld  must,  henceforth,  be  a  sealed 
treasure  to  them.” 

“And  is  the  favor  so  lightly  held  worth  retaining? 
You  say  truly,  I  know  nothing  o!  poverty;  hut  1 
I  w  ill  not  think  so  meanly  of  my  chihlren,  or  myself, 

I  as  to  suppose  that  we  cannot  bear  w  hat  others  have 
I  borne;  or  that,  we  shall  shrink  from  any  lot 
I  Heaven  can  place  before  us.  Ah,  my  husband!  did 
I  not  pledge  myself  before  the  sacred  altar  to  be 
yours  in  sickness,  in  health,  in  weal  and  wo;  and 
would  you  have  me  repeal  the  vow?” 

“By  heavens,  you  are  an  angel!”  said  the  affeC' 
tionatp  husband,  folding  h<T  reverently  to  his  heart 
“My  God!  1  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  spared  this 
one  dearest  treasure!” 

“Oh  father,  father!”  said  a  child  often  years  enter¬ 
ing,  atl  the  instant,  as  she  exuliingly  displayed  an 
unfinished  drawing.  “Do  see  what  sister  Caroline 
has  done!  DonU  you  think  she  w’ill  be  quite  a  genius. 
She  will  get  a  set  of  pearls  for  this,  when  brother 
Malcolm  gets  home!  But  why  don’t  you  look 
father!”  continued  the  child,  stooping  playfully  to 
get  a  peep  at  his  face.  “1  know  that  you  are  not 
crying  now!  I  am  not  a  baby  to  bo  cheated  in 
that  way*  Take  your  hands  away,  father,  do;  I 
want  to  see  you  smile.  I  know  you  must  be  very 
happy,  for  I  have  not  made  a  single  excuse  for  my 
lessons  in  a  whole  week,  and  Caroline  draws  beau¬ 
tifully!” 

“Sarah!  Sarah!  hush,  my  child!  your  father  is  ill!” 
said  Mrs.  Hammond.  “Bring  the  hartshorn  quick,” 
she  continued,  as  her  husband  stretched  himself 
hack  on  the  sofa,  pale  and  almost  senseless. 

The  well-timed  and  efficient  exertions  of  Mrs. 
Hammond  soon  took  effect,  and  her  husband  sat  up 
and  gave  a  coherent  detail  of  the  cause  of  their 
misf  rtune. 

“Call  your  sisters,  Sarah;”  he  said,  before  he 
commenced;  and  the  wrondering  child  obeyed. 

“I  have  ^ot  a  new  pang  to  inflict;”  he  said,  mo¬ 
tioning  to  the  girli  to  be  scatH,  as  thoy  entered  the 
3. 
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roAin;  **mj  ttorj  is  told  in  one  short  sentence, 
Fitz  Jsmes  Duncan  is  a  rillain!'* 

Mr^.  Hammond  clasped  her  hands  and  bowed 
her  head  with  an  expiession  of  the  most  intense 
siifruish;  Frances  was  pale  as  death;  Caroline  burst 
into  tears;  while  little  8ar4di  spran^f  resolutely  from 
her  father's  knee  and  looked  in  his  face  with  an 
eye. 

“Did  yon  say  Fitz  James  was  a  villain?  Foigive 
m',  father,  but  I  cannot  believe  it.  Do  you  remem¬ 
ber  when  he  refused  to  ^o  to  the  WashinGfton  ball, 
though  Frances  was  to  be  his  partner,  and  gave  all 
he  would  have  spent  to  the  poor  Gregories?  Have 
yon  forgotten  how  good  and  how  generous  he  is, 
and  how  much  we  all  love  him?  O,  Father,  you 
w'ill  one  day  be  sorry  that  you  called  Fitz  James  a 
villaii,.” 

“The  words  of  the  child  are  prophecy;”  said 
Mrs.  Hammond.  “Do  not  oe  too  hasty;  you  may 
be  deceived.” 

Mr.  Hammond  shook  his  head  decidedly. 

“He  is  not  a  villain!”  sobbed  Caroline,  “would 
a  villain  sacriftce  his  own  pleasures  to  relieve  the 
wants  of  others?” 

Frances  did  not  offer  any  vindication;  but  an 
observer  might  have  seen  the  rich  blood  mantling 
at  once  to  her  cheek,  at  the  innocent  allusion  of 
Sarah. 

“My  children”  said  Mr.  Hammond  “you  have  yet  to 
learn  that  the  trusted  hand  of  friendsiiip  may  pierce 
the  heart  as  with  a  barbed  arrow.  'I'his  is  an  early 
and  a  bitter  lesson;  but  I  trust  in  God  it  may  not 
he  without  its  advantage.  1  have  loved  Fitz  James. 
I  have  raised  him  from  a  low  and  dependent  con¬ 
dition,  making  him  riy  partner,  and  my  equal.  1 
have  trusted  him  deeply,  enliroly,  but  1  have  found 
him  unworthy;  and  though  it  is  agony  1  am  forced 
to  declare  it.  When  contined  by  my  late  delicate 
state  of  health,  1  gave  up  all  business  to  him,  free¬ 
ly  and  confidentially  as  I  would  have  trusted  my 
own  eyes.  Hints  were  frequently  dropped  in  my 
ear  that  all  was  not  not  right;  but  1  knew*  that  an 
aspiring  young  man,  possessctl  ofude.its  and  attrac¬ 
tions  like  his,  would  necessarily  have  enemies;  and 
I  silenced  the  aspersions  indignantly.  For  six 
months  past  he  has  kept  rather  late  hours.  1  no¬ 
ticed  this  for  some  time  w  iihout  remark;  hut  at  length 
I  ventured  to  enquire  the  cause:  with  slight  confu¬ 
sion  he  replird  that  the  unusual  press  of  business, 
with  the  additional  cares  which  had  devolved  on 
him  since  my  absence  from  the  counting  house, 
had  detained  him  later  than  formerly.  Fearing  sjch 
incessant  exertion  W'ould  eeriously  affect  his  health, 

I  told  him  to  employ  an  adctitional  clerk.  To  this 
be  objected  as  unnecessary  expense.  I  dropped  the  I 
subject.  The  late  unfavorable  turn  business  has 
tsken  required  all  vigilance;  hut  1  hoped  to  be  carried 
through  safely  and  honorably.  Vesurday  a  note  of 
$10,(^  became  due;  and  on  applying  to  Mr.  W  ilson, 
who,  you  know,  keeps  the  fiim'.softhe  Company,  1 
found  that  all  our  money  had  been  dra'«n  in  iny 
name,  and  disposed  of,  without  my  knowledge, — 
To  day,  as  1  left  the  counting  house,  1  received  this 
note. 

*My  patron,  you  are  ruined.  I  confess  1  am  the 
cause;  hut  as  there's  a  God  in  Heaven,  the  innocent 
one.  You  do  not  believe  this.  Yon  ihiitk  me  a 
knave?— Alas  1  cannot  undeceive  you  now;  but  the  day 
will'come,  when  1  shall  stand  acquitted.  Do  not 
hate  me,  friend  of  my  childhood — m^  more  than  fath¬ 
er;  but  till  I  may  be  yours  again,  forget.  Mav  God 
bless  you,  and  yours,  is  the  prayer  of  Fitz  James 
Duncan.*  • 

“Base  scoundrel!  l.ying  insolent  puppy,”  said  Mr. 


H.  as  he  thrust  the  note  into  the  Are  “to  blab  of 
friendship,  and  gratitude,  w’ith  the  money  he'  has 
robbed  me  of  yet  in  his  pockets!  It  was  this  win¬ 
ning  deviltry  that  wiled  my  reason  and  my  heart 
aw’ay!  He  is  now  exulting  in  the  thought  that  I  aoi 
still  a  dupe.  That  I  still  distrust  m^  ow  n  senses. 
And  so  he  tells  me  with  audacious  calmness,  that  1 
am  ruined;  and  that  he  is  the  cause'* — he  adiled  in  a 
low',  ironic'dl  tone  of  voice;  “Unparalleled  insolence! 
It  matldens  me  to  deaperation!” 

“But  Morton, — tliat  Morton!”  meekly  suggested 

Mrs.  H.  “may  not  he  have  been  the  instigator  of  the 

deed.” 

‘I  hope,  and  yet  I  dare  not  Justify  myself  in  hoping,' 
returneu  the  other.  And  then,  with  the  fond  credulity" of 
a  generous  nature,  he  recapilulated  the  story,  dw  elling 
half  unconsciously,  perhaps,  on  the  various  merits 
of  his  favorite;  as  if  he  half  repented  his  late  an¬ 
ger,  and  half  r»»solved  to  distrust  his  own  senses. 
“I  was  touched  with  his  generosity,  in  refusing  to 
increase  my  expenses;”  continued  Mr.  H.  and  I 
secretly  exulted  in  my  own  discerninenf,  in  raisin<r 
him  fiom  poverty  to  be  so  active  and  efficient  a 
partner.  I  will  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  he 
never  neglected  business,  and  it  is  yet  a  matter  of 
admiration,  that  every  thing  is  in  its  place;  and  all 
the  hooks  and  papers  in  perfect  ord  r*  But  I  find 
lie  has  been  perverted  by  a  band  of  villains,  and  the 
funds  of  the  company  have  been  squandered  in  a 
gambling  house.  Yesterday,  he  possessed  himself  of 
all  the  company’s  funds;’an(l  w'ilh  Morten  absconded.” 

Although  this  was  the  second  time  they  had  heard 
the  melancholy  truth,  all  but  Frances  uttered  an 
excl’amation  of  horror.  H'lie  latter  had  risen  from  her 
seat,  she  stood  as  if  life  had  at  once  become  extinct; 
and  in  her  pale  and  statue-like  proportions,  she  might 
have  been  chosen  by  an  artist  as  a  beautiful  model 
of  the  image  of  despair. 

“I  can  have  little  doubt;”  pursued  Mr.  II.  “that 
Morton  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  mischief. — 
He  had  acquired  astonishing  influence  over  Fitz 
James;  and  probably  pushed  him  on  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  deeds,  fioni  which  his  ow'n  cowardice 
shrunk.  From  the  first  I  believed  Fitz  James  in¬ 
corruptible,  and  trusted  too  much  to  his  strength  of 
principle.  Hart  he  given  me  his  confidence,  hovr 
gladly  w'ould  1  have  extended  a  helping  hand.-— 
But  he  is  lost  now' —  to  himself- — to  me — and  to 
the  w'orld.  He  has  ruined  himself;  he  has  undone 
me;  now,  it  he  will,  let  him  come  and  mock  me, 
and  exult  over  the  ruin  he  has  wrought'  Hence¬ 
forth  his  name  is  proscribed;  and  it  is  my  request 
that  none  of  my  family  may  ever  speak  it  again— at 
least  in  my  presence.” 

Thus  saying,  he  bioko  from  theijircle  of  distress¬ 
ed  lisU^ners,  that  had  been  gatheing  round,  and 
again  walked  the  room  rapidly.  Then  after  return¬ 
ing  to  his  scat,  and  conversing  a  while  in  a  calm 
w’ay,  he  bade  Sarah  go  pul  with  her  sisters.  “Now” 
he  said,  addressing  his  w'ifc,  as  the  door  closed 
on  the  chiidren,  “the  disclosure  is  made  and  1  am 
nerved  for  the  trial.” 

It  was  a  bitter  cold  evening  at  the  last  of  Februa¬ 
ry,  when  a  young  student  at  Harvard  University 
sat  alone  in  his  room,  meditating  on  the  past;  and 
occasionally  taking  a  peep  at  the  future — that  roseate 
future  which  is  so  glowing  and  beautiful  to  the  ar¬ 
dent  eye  of  youth!  What  were  the  subiects  of  his 
cogitations  we  w  ill  not  venture  to  suspect,  w  hether 
iliey  weie  of  myrtle  gifts,  or  laurels,  of  bright  eyes, 
or  brighter  dollars;  yet  from  his  age,  w  hich  was  only 
about  twenty  years,  we  would  rather  believe  the 
former;  since  at  that  period,  the  first  generous  im- 
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pnlse  of  truth  and  passion,  have  not  often  bent  to 
the  sordid  policy  of  ^ain.  Be  it  as  it  may,  he  had 
suHTerel  his  fire  to  fall  apart  and  die  away;  the  last 
b*i;nof  the  seftiirr  suu  lincrered  a  rnounmt  in  cold 
bri 'htn'^ss;  and  then  the  shalows  of  winter  twilight, 
like  h.*avv  ail  fast  closinr  «tra|»ery,  ftdl  upon  t!ir 
8CMie.  Tne  1  >n0ly  student  sijrhed  sympadietic  illy. 

Twilight  is  the  hour  for  deep  refleclion,  and  for 
tenier  meditation;  it  is  the  hour  to  call  up,  and  to 
cherish,  the  sacred  forms  ol  the  reinenibered  past; 
and  a  time  when  we  may  create,  and  commune 
with,  those  of  the  future.  At  iwilij^hi  the  heart  of 
the  exile  tu.ns  truly  to  the  cynosure  of  If omk,  and 
beliolds  from  afar,  the  pleasant  haunts  of  its  remem¬ 
bered  happiness.  'Pwilisht  is  the  hour  of  imagi¬ 
nation,  when  the  spirits  rf  the  distant  and  the  dead, 
array  the  nselves  in  the  »lrapery  of  evenincr,  until 
their  forms  are  distinctly  visible  among  the  sha¬ 
dows;  and  breathing  a  spell  of  olden  kindness, 
they  make  the  plant  of  love  grow  fresh  and  green 
within  us,  and  lure  us  away  from  the  cold  and 
stern  realities  of  life*  It  is  the  hour  of  worship, 
when  our  spirits  go  up  freely  unto  Heaven,  and 
communing  naturally  with  the  father  of  spirits,  ac¬ 
quire  a  more  sublimated  spirit  of  devotion,  ani  a 
nearer  approximation  to  the  Source  of  all  Love.  It 
is  the  tender  interlude  between  da\  and  night, 
when  the  winds  are  as  harp  strings  swept  hy 
angel  fingers,  and  the  whole  earth  is  vocal  with 
their  soft  and  spiritual  melody. 

“  Would  I  w’ere  with  you,  at  this  instant!”  said 
Auoriistus  H.  as  he  stined  the  blackened  brands 
of  Ills  decaye  d  fire,  thrusting  his  cold  feet  into 
his  slippers;  “  Ay,  would  I  were  with  you,  my 
dear  parents,  and  my  sisters!  This  tiismal  place 
bears  no  resemblance  to  your  cheer  ul  circle!” — 
Then  after  whistling  a  somewhat  lachrymose  air, 
he  said;  •w’ell  it  is  useless  to  sit  here  wishing;  so 
ril  e'en  to  Euclid,  and  render  myself  worthy  a 
place  there!” 

At  the  moment  a  loud  knock  at  the  door  was  an¬ 
swered  hy  a  reluctant  “  Come  in  !”  and  the  seivant 
handed  him  a  letter. 

‘•It  is  from  home!”  said  Augustus,  seizing  it 
hastily;  but  a  shadow  soon  fell  upon  his  happy 
face,  when  on  opening  his  father’s  letter  he  read 
an  account  of  their  misfortunes. 

After  speaking  of  his  failure  in  business,  of  its 
cause,  its  consequences,  and  of  his  intention  to  re¬ 
move  to  the  countiy,  Mr.  H.  said: 

‘  I  could  almost,  my  dear  boy.  be  in  love  with 
povfrty,  it  seems  ho  to  have  aroused  every  noble 
feeling  within  us,  and  proud  as  1  have  ev<‘r  been 
of  the  virtues  of  my  family,  1  find  I  never  knew 
tlie.aihalf  until  now.  Your  mother  and  sisters  in¬ 
stead  of  repining  at  our  misfortunes,  have  rendered 
me  all  tie  consolation  which  the  most  refined 
hi  osophy  could  dictate;  and  1  clasp  them  to  my 
osom,  proudly  conscious  that  though  a  portion  of 
dross  has  been  taken  aw'ay,  I  still  retain  the  jew¬ 
els,  whose  intrinsic  worth  is  only  enhanced  by 
poverty. 

‘You  will  of  course  continue  your  education  un¬ 
der  the  superintmdance  of  your  uncle.  Little  did 
1  think  that  the  education  he  proposed  giving  you 
Would  be  youi  only  inheritance;  but  in  this  country, 
ray  son,  if  properly  estimated,  it  may  he  a  rich 
one.  Th<»ugh  poverty  may  restrain  the  ardor  of 
vour  generosity,  yet  the  check  will  be  salutary  — 
lou  may  still  have  abundant  opportunity  to  do 
good,  but  it  must  be  the  result  of  your  ow  n  exer- 
ti  n«— -your  own  self-denial.  You  may  now  learn 
^  do  that  from  principle,  which  from  my  liberal  al¬ 
lowances,  and  your  generous  nature,  was,  perhaps, 


in  danger  of  degoneraling  into  mere  habit.  You 
have  now,  at  least,  no  wealth  to  puff  you  up  into 
a  vain  coxcomb — not  that  all  who  are  rich  are, 
consequently,  trifling  or  arrog\nt;  but  the  possibility 
of  foolish  conreii  is  removed.  A’ou  must  be  entire¬ 
ly  dependent  on  y -nr  own  exertions,  and  m  st 
win  for  yourself  a  foitiuie  and  a  name;  yet  your 
situation,  when  compared  with  that  of  your  srst  t<, 
is,  1  fear  for  tfiem,  a  happy  one.  It  is  the  busi.iess 
of  a  man  to  resist  misfortune — to  overeoine  pover¬ 
ty,  and,  in  this  country,  the  whole  world  of  wealth 
or  of  letters  is  presented  to  youth  ;  and  alincsi  he 
who  will  may  win  his  way  thither.  With  talent^, 
health,  and  a  well  directed  amhiti.m,  there  is  no 
eminence  however  high,  to  which  you  may  not 
aspire,  no  rank  however  great,  you  may  not  attain* 
'rite  w  orld  lies  before  you.  You  have  but  to  choose 
your  sphere  of  action;  and,  clad  in  the  panoply  of 
resolution,  to  go  forth  and  conquer;  yet,  my  son, 
remember  to  place  the  mark  of  your  amhiiion  high; 
then  if  you  oo  not  attain  it  altogether,  you  will 
not  probably  fall  far  below  your  point.  I  trust  you 
are  already  established  on  the  only  firm  basis,  reli¬ 
gious  faith  and  stern  moral  integrity:  Yet  do  not 
fancy  yourself  ever  entirely  beyoml  the  reach  of 
temptation.  J^et  the  lamp  of  fai»h  be  kept  contin¬ 
ually  burning,  and  look  to  it  that  your  characier 
is  making  daily  progress  in  good.  Hememhci  that 
there  is  not  a  stationary  point.  A’ou  must  either  ad¬ 
vance,  or  retrograde. 

•Never  forget  the  dependent  situation  of  your 
sisters,  and  in  case  they  are  left  destitute,  be  to 
them  father  and  brother;  and  always  let  their  hap¬ 
piness  be  cherished  as  your  own  honor!  I  do  not 
urge  this  so  strongly  upon  you  because  I  fear  you 
may  he  unkind,  or  inattentive  to  their  welfare;  but 
that  you  may  now  vividly  feel  their  dependent  sit¬ 
uation,  and  boeauso  too  I  have  another  source  of 
inquietude.  You  know  yDiir  brother’s  passionate 
love  of  Fitz  James — 1  have  an  indefinable  tear  that 
something  wrong  will  come  to  him.  A'our  mother 
and  sisters  are  well,  and  join  me  in  wishing  your 
immediate  return.  God  bless  you,  niy  dear  boy, 
and  make  yon  a  joy.  and  w  calth,  and  honor,  to  your 
father,  G.  G.  Hammond. 

‘P;  S.  Your  brother  Male*  Im  is  expected  from 
Philadelphia  next  monti  / 

We  cannot  in  truth,  say  that  Augustus  sustain¬ 
ed  the  shock  quite  as  well  as  the  party  at  home* 
He  was  alon^.  There  was  no  tender  mother  near  to 
w  hisper  comfort;  no  father’s  voice  to  encourage;  no 
art’eciionate  sisters  to  inspire  hope.  He  was  alone. 
He  looked  upon  the  cold  walls  of  his  desolate 
chamber — upon  the  dead  brands  of  his  d  ‘cayed  fire; 
he  turned  to  the  wimlo  v  and  looked  out  upon  the 
black  clouds,  and  the  wintry  night;  then  the  heavi¬ 
ness  of  first  disappointment  fell  upon  him,  and  he 
yie  ded  to  the  bitterness  of  unexpected  calamity.— 
Yet  it  was  not  for  the  loss  of  wealth — of  money— 
that  he  grieved,  but  for  the  associated  evils  this 
loss  would  bring  on  those  he  loved;  fur  himself  he 
cared  not.  He  felt  too,  the  worse  ihan  death— the 
dishonor  of  a  friend-— the  bitterness  of  betrayed 
confidence;  and  to  learn  this  is  the  most  bitter  les¬ 
son  the  world  holds  (  ul  to  a  young,  ingenuoi  s,  and 
trusting  natnrr,  Tnis  was  the  first  touch  of  adver* 
sity  upon  aii  untried  spirit- — the  first  tempest  upon 
a  life  w’hich  had  known  nothing  hut  sun  'shiiu^, 
even  amid  this  world  of  storms.  Yet  blessed  ara 
they  who  have  known  sorrow  thus  early;  for  that 
first  trial,  if  well  surttaiaed,  shall  be  a  nerve  to  the 
heart,  and  a  buckler  to  the  soul,  in  alter  tuflfer- 
ings  !” 

At  last,  softened  by  s  ee-penit%l  of  his  (athsr's 
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letter,  he  wept  lou}^  ami  paseioiiaU'ly.  The  tcm-| 
per  of  youth  is  essentially  buoyant;  and  nothin^jr: 
out  a  consciousness  of  guilt  may  entirely  com*  i 
ress  its  elasticity.  It  was  not'  long  before  the  | 
abitual  cheerfulness  of  Augustus  returned ;  and  j 
with  it  came  a  higher  and  prouder  tone  of  feeling,  I 
than  he  had  known  before.  A  new  ambition  was 
kindled  into  being,  when  be  thought  he  might  now  | 
repay  the  love  and  care  bestowed  upon  his  infancy, , 
and  be,  in  his  turn,  a  staff  for  the  weak  to  lean  I 
upon.  With  clasped  hands  and  a  lifted  voice  he  | 
prayed  that  he  might  always  be  enabled  to  walk 
uprightly,  ro  that  he  may  be  a  help  and  a  stay 
to  his  suffering  family.  It  was  a  proud  thought; 
and  the  resolution  to  wrestle  with  difhculties,  and 
to  overcome,  was  at  that  moment  born.  An  ob- j 
server  unacquainted  with  the  s;nrit  kindling  within,! 
might  have  helicved  that  some  magic  power  had 
changed,  at  rmce,  the  pale,  and  almost  soriowful 
boy,  into  a  daring  and  resolute  man;  for  his  cheek 
flushed,  and  his  eye  burned  with  youthful  impa*  | 
tience,  to  test  the  feelings  which  were  at  once 
so  new  and  so  delightful.  His  imagination  was 
long  busy  in  planning  schemes  for  the  future;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  chapel  clock  struck  four  that 
the  excitement  of  his  feelings  yielded  to  slum* 
ber. 

Early  the  ensuing  day,  he  received  a  letter  from 
his  patron  uncle,  announcing  a  determination  to 
remove  him  immediately  from  college,  alleging 
that  he  had  long  felt  his  support  there  an  incuin* 
brance  ;  and  as  the  failure  of  his  father  would 
leave  him  entirely  dependent,  he  felt  obliged,  in 
justice  to  his  infant  son,  to  resign  all  guardianship 
and  care  of  his  education.  If  lie  was  shocked  be¬ 
fore,  he  w'as  now  completely  astounded;  but  with¬ 
out  hesitation,  ho  despatciicd  tho  following  some¬ 
what  laconic  reply;  j 

‘Permit  me,  sir,  to  acknowledge  your  favor  of  j 
last  evening.  You  may  suppose  I  was  surprised  ', 
at  the  contrmls.  1  have  long  been  a  burden,  you 
say.  Well,  you  know  I  cannot  pay  you  now;  nei¬ 
ther  do  I  thank  you;  for  grudge!  service  merit-  no 
acknowledgements.  I  s«  ud  fry  the  hearer  iny  watch,; 
shoe-buckles,  and  a  diamond  ring.  They'  are  my  \ 
only  treasures.  Keep  them  for  your  inj  .red  son;; 
and  at  some  future  period  1  will  rspay  all  the  j 
debts  I  owe  you,  principle  and  interest,  to  the  i.ist 
mill.  Till  then,  1  am,  sir,  your  much  obliged  and 
humble  servant,  A.  Hammond.* 

He  then  went  to  request  an  interview  with  the 
president  and  wms  admitted. 

“Well  my  son,  to  what  am  I  indebted  for  the 
pleasure  of  this  early  call,”  enquired  the  good  man 
W'ho  was  a  particular  friend  of  Mr.  H.;  then  noticing 
the  distress  of  his  visiter  he  kindly  inquired  the 
cause. 

“Do  me  the  favor,  sir,  to  read  these  letters**  said 
Augustus  in  reply. 

“And  what  will  you  do,  my  dear  boy  1**  enqui¬ 
red  the  president,  as  he  refolded  and  returned  the 
letters. 

“Do;**  repeated  the  other,  “I  must  do  whatever 
it  pleases  God  to  set  before  me.  .My  first  step  must 
be  to  leave  these  walls.’* 

“Do  not  think  of  it;  at  least  no!  yet — We  will 
make  some  arrangement!” 

— “  Alas!  what  arrangement  ran  be  made  without 
friends— -without  money?  But  some  one  knocks 
sir!” 

“Is  Mr.  H.  Irere!”  enquired  the  messenger;  and 
Augustus  stepping  forward  received  a  letter. 

“Head  it,  hoy”  said  the  president,  “I  prophesy  it 
brings  good  news;  “and  very  prettily  Is  it  written” 


he  continued,  half  moving  it  from  the  eager  hand  oi 
Augustus;  “so  prettily,  I  hardly  dare  lake  a  peep.** 
“It  is  from  cousin  Julia  I  **  interrupted  the  other 
blushing  with  delight,  “and  can  bring  nothing  but 
good !  *’ 

‘  Arl  thou  metamorphosed,  my  sometime  dear, 
kind  cousin  V  it  began;  ‘art  thou  metamorpuhsed ? 
or  has  some  teirible  hero  of  old  romance  stepped 
into  ihy  little  slippers  to  masquerade  a  while,  for 
my  especial  benefit?  Real'y  Augustus,  I  am  as¬ 
tonished,  that  after  all  the  frowns,  cold  looks, 
short  answers,  and  capricious  smiles,  you  have,  from 
lime  immemorial,  borne  from  your  dear,  cruel,  taniali-' 
zing  cousin  Julia,  you  should  give  up  for  one  joke, 
a  harsh  one  though  it  \'as.  Your  treasures  are 
returned,  for  your  own  particular  and  proper  dis¬ 
posal — all,  you  say,  by  which  I  may  take  for  grant¬ 
ed  that  the  little  picture  (not  very  pretty  1  allow, 
though  set  in  sapphires)  which  disappeared  from 
rny  casket  so  mysteriously  is  of  no  value.  Shall 
I  be  angry?  come  home,  Augustus,  this  afternoon, 
i  and  I  will  lelr  you.  Do  not  fail,  as  you  are  my 
I  true  knight;  for  if  father  should  discover  to  what 
I  use  I  have  applied  his  name,  I  may  need  a  cham- 
j  pion;  and  the  next  time  you  receive  a  disagreeable, 

!  or  questionable  letter,  scan  the  chirography  very 
!  closely;  and  you  may  have  the  good  fortune  to 
;  detect  a  foigery.  And  Augustus,  if  you  are  really 
;  angry;  why,  as  usual,  1  shall  be  so  amiable,  and 
so  obliging!  we  shall  have  a  delightful  reconcilia- 
lion!—  Julia.* 

“  It  is  only  one  of  cousin  Julia’s  frolics,  after 
all !”  said  Augustus,  putting  the  note  in  the  presi¬ 
dent's  hand,  while  tears  gushed  from  his  eyes. — 
Mow  could  I  doubt  my  second  father,  my  dear, 
my  good  uncle?”  Soon  after  he  withdrew  bearing 
with  him  his  Alma  .Mater’s  congratulations  and 
blessings,  but  we  will  not  vouch  for  the  correctness 
of  his  recitations  that  day. 

The  return  of  Malcolm  H.  had  been  expected 
for  several  days,  by  his  friends  at  home,  w  hen  he 
suddenly  entered.  His  haggrard  eye,  flushed  cheek, 
and  hurried  step,  betrayed  a  knowledge  of  their  mis¬ 
fortunes,  as  well  as  an  unusual  w  arring  of  passions. 
Caroline  met  him  at  the  door  with  outstretched 
arms,  he  gave  a  hurried  embrace  and  putting  her 
aside,  in  a  hollow'  tone  of  voice  enquired  “where 
is  Frances?” 

“In  her  room;”  replied  Caroline,  turning  away 
!  to  hide  her  tears. 

“Is  she  ill?”  he  asked,  with  such  a  fierce 
meaning  in  his  voice?,  as  made  the  girl  shudder. 

“  0,  no;  she  is  not  ill.  Yet  stay,  brother;  stay 
I  one  moment;”  but  he  was  gone.  lie  ascended 
!  the  stairs  softly,  and  the  door  of  his  sister's  room 
being  ajar,  he  stood  to  observe  her.  She  sat 
:  leaning  hn  head  upon  her  hand,  apparently  gazing 
.  on  vacancy.  She  was  very  pale,  and  the  profusi  m 
j  of  her  dark  hair,  swept  over  her  features  with  a 
i  vivid  contrast.  The  proudest  chord  in  her  heart 
i  seemed  to  have  been  touched  and  strengthened;  and  the 
I  HindffO  mother,  when  she  gives  her  only  babe  to 
I  the  arms  of  Indus,  could  not  be  a  better  picture 
!  of  stern  unbendii*g  resolution,  than  Frances  H.  at 
!  that  moment  presented.  Malcolm  knew  the  cause; 

;  and  he  shuddered  to  find  her  thus.  He  paused  a 
.moment;  then  advancing  silently  into  the  room, 

^  before  she  was  aware  of  his  presence,  he  knelt 
:  before  her.  With  a  piercing  cry  she  clasped  her 
■  arms  about  his  neck,  and  bowing  her  head  upon 
i  his  bosom,  for  a  moment  she  rested  there  heavily 
as  one  dead.  No  stirring  of  nerve  or  feature — no 
;  outward  sign,  hut  a  vivid  paleness,  gave  evidence  of 
the  stniggle.  But,  with  habitual  effort,  she  rocov 
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red  heiselt;  and  litVing  her  head,  she  spoke  with  an  apostate!  Now  1  tell  you  once  for  all,  I  give 
t  firmness  of  voice  that  surprised  him.  him  up  forever !” 

“You  know  it  then,  Malcolm;  you  know  what  j  “But  will  you  not  pity?  w’ill  you  not  f-rgive?” 
has  happened.”  Then  taking  a  small  miniature  |  implored  a  voice  that  sent  life  and  feeling  anti  mo- 
frorn  her  bosom,  and  giving  it  to  him,  she  added  iltion  from  the  heart  ot  Frances;  and  pale,  perfectly 
“  Keep  this,  brother !  I  ought  not — I  dare  not.  ”  I  senseless,  she  was  folded  in  one  long,  yearning, 
“Frances,  are  you  too  turned  again?t  him?  Do  j  passionate  embrace  to  the  bosom  of  Fitx  James, 
you  believe  him  guilty?  He  may  have  been — nay  '  “Site  will  die”  exclaimed  Malcolm,  dashing  water 
he  must  have  been  practiced  upon  in  some  w  ay;  ]  in’  her  face,  and  chafing  her  cold  hand;.  Leave  us, 
but  1  know  Fitz  James  too  well  to  believe  Inm  |  Fitz  James,  she  will  not  revive  if  you  are  here!”— 
jruilty  of  what  he  is  accused — Trust  me.  Trust  i  But  she  suddenly  revived;  and  with  almost  super- 
oae  who  never  has  been  w'ithheld  from  the  inmost  I  human  exertion,  she  lifted  herself  at  once,  sprang 

depths  of  his  heart!  we  shall  yet  find  him  inno-  from  the  arms  of  Fitz  James,  and  clung  to  her 

cent!  This  shadow  (for  it  is  but  a  shadow,)  will  brother’s  bosom. 

pass  off  leaving  his  fair  fame  without  a  spot!  In  I  Fitz  James,”  she  said,  after  a  short  pause,  and 
the  mean  time,  return  tbis  little  image  to  its  pro-  speaking  with  much  effort,  “Fitz  James  you  sought 

per  home,  for  it  is  the  picture  of  one  worthy — even  my  love;,  you  won  my  heart;  1  loved  you.  We  all 

of  you,  my  proud  and  peerless  sister!”  loved  you — How  could  you  so  deceive  us?  Your 

“It  is  cruel  in  you,  Malcolm, ’’said  the  girl,  so  far  i  name  is  now'  proscribed — dishonored — but  were  I 
softened  as  to  return  the  medallion  to  its  place; !  sure  that  you  arc  innocent,  I  could  freely  resign 
“It  is  cruel  to  speak  thus.  I  had  steeled  my  hean  rank,  wealth,  even  respect,  for  your  sake;  but  1 
for  the  struggle,  why  do  you  wish  to  soften  it?  cannot  forego  my  own  self  respect;  and  so  I  am 
why  wish  to  prolong  my  mis».*ry?”  strong.  Oh,  Fitz  James!  you  know'  not  the  heart 

“For  tho  sake  of  truth  and  mstire;  bnt  calm  ye,  you  have  wantonly  cast  away !” 
dear  one!  and  oblige  me  by  walking  with  me  a  “Frances!  you  unnerve  me,”  he  replied.  “Do 
short  time  this  evening.  Meet  me  at  six  o’clock  at  not  speak  so  tenderly!  your  voice  will  kill  me!  be 
the  held  of  Constitution  Hill.  I  shall  be  up  again  the  proud  girl  you  were  of  old!” 
town  this  afternoon  on  business,  until  that  hour. —  “it  is  madness  to  linger  here;”  replied  the  girl. 
Take  no  one  with  you,  as  our  conversation  must  be  touched  by  his  distress;  lor  he  stood  quaking  be- 
stricily  confidential.  And  now  my  dear  sister,  ex-  fore  her  as  if  seized  w  ith  an  ague.  “Go!  do  go! 
cuse  me  while  I  go  and  make  my  salutations  to  the  yet  stay  one  instant,  and  tell  me  as  you  value  your 
other  members  of  the  family.”  own  soul,  are  you  guilty?  Tell  me  truly!  I  can 

The  meeting  between  Malcolm  and  his  home  bear  any  thing  now'.” 
kindred  w'as  painful;  but  they  had  not  only  philo-  “Guilty?’*  lie^  repeated,  “yes,  I  am  brutally  go— 
Sophy,  but  religion  to  sustain  them.  Malcolm  pro-  I  am  guilty  ol  the  sin  of  gambling.  But  of  that 
duced  a  letter  from  an  uncle  in  Charleston,  request- j  of  intoxication,  and  its  consequences,  I  am  inno- 
ing  him  to  procure  an  active  intelligent  young  man  j  oent!  1  have  quaffed  a  drugged  cup,  and  knew 

for  a  mercantile  establishment,  and  he  begged  per-  not  its  contents.  But  I  cannot  explain  larthcr  at 

mission  to  accept  the  place  for  himself.  present.” 

“Once  the  climate  would  have  been  an  objection,”  “\ou  are  telling  me  the  truth?” 

replied  Mr.  H.;  “but  now  1  choose  danger  rather  “As  I  fear  perdition  or  hope  for  eternal  life.  I 

than  dependence.  Your  uncle  is  a  good  man.  Go  do  not  look  yet  for  the  forgiveness  of  those  whom 
my  son!  I  am  happy  to  see  you  commence  your  l  have  injured  so  cruelly,  though  that  tl.o  injury,  on 
career  of  entire  self  dependence  with  so  much  alac  niy  part,  was  unwittingly  wrought,  I  call  God  to 
rity.”  witness!  But  Frances,  can  you  forgive  ?” 

It  was  just  six  when  Malcolm  joined  his  sister  “  Can  I  forgive  you.”  she  repeated;  “nw  for- 
at  the  appointed  place,  and  they  proceeded  together  I  giveness  is  nothing;  bow  yourself  before  an  ofiended 
to  a  Willow  Grove,  which  was  then  one  of  the .  God?” 

quietest  little  spots,  that  Nature  in  her  hide-and- 1  “  ^  et  I  cannot  look  up  to  heaven  w  ith  the  weight 

seek  gambols  ever  fashioned.  But  the.  march  of  !  ot  your  distrust  on  my  spirit!  Only  say  that  you 

improvement  makes  sad  woik  with  the  beauties  ol  |  believe  I  have  now  spokeu  the  truth!  say  only 
Nature,  as  Willow  Grove  now  cut  up  by  the  Black- jlhat,  and^  I  will  humble  mysclt  in  the  dust!  Pray 
stone  canal,  and  many  other  places,  can  w'itness.  |  lor  me,  F* ranees,  that  1  may  have  strength  to  reform. 
Our  pedestrians  conversed  for  s(»me  lime  in  a  low*  j  und  power  to  recompense!”^ 
and  earnest  tone  of  voice;  but  at  length  Malcolm  i  “Go  now;”  she  said,  laying  her  trembling  hand 
spoke  in  a  more  elevated  tone.  ■  ^ds  head,  as  he  bent  before  her.  “  (»o  first, 

“Forbear!”  said  Frances,  in  reply.  “W  ild,  impru- 1  best,  only  beloved!  and  my  blessing  and  the  biess- 
dent  creature!  of  w'hat  would  you  persuade  me* — ;  ef  God  go  with  liiee!” 

V’ou  only  know  that  I  have  loved  Fitz  James!  take  |  “  F* ranees, ”  returned  Fitz  James,  rising,  and  sud- 

not  advantage  of  this,  brother!”  denly  reassuming  the  dignity  of  manner,  for  which 

“  And  are  you  too  F’rances,  after  the  fashion  of  the  be  had  been  once  remarkable;  “me  crime  of  an- 
world?  Do  you  loo  cling  to  the  green  tree,  only  to  other  is  laiil  upon  me; — that  other  has  fled,  and  I 
forsake  the  blighted?’’  have  nothing  to  prove  my  innocence,  nothing  but 

“Ungenerous”  returned  tho  girl,  while  the  tears  toy  bare  w’ord ;  but  as  1  live  and  stand  in  your 

gushed  into  her  eyes;  “  you  know  too  well  Mai-  presence,  so  truly  will  I  return  honorable  and 
colm,  that  I  love  F'iiz  James  purely-— devotedly—  lionored.  In  this  do  thou  help  me.  Almighty  God !” 
solely.-— Had  he  kept  his  honor  there  is  no  hard-  Hjs  air  became,  at  once  calm  and  determined.— 
ship,  no  privation,  no  danger  i  would  not  have  I toy  loved  one,  ”  ho  continued,  after  a  short 
met  cheerfully  for  his  sake.  I  would  sacrifice  my  silence,  his  voice  as  he  spoke,  melting  into  ten- 
life  if  by  doing  so  I  could  restore  his  virtue. —  derness;  “will  my  worshipped  one  sometimes  remem- 
Biit  his  conduct  proves— do  not  pretend  to  doubt  it—  her  this  hour;  and  in  the  stillness  of  evening,  when 
that  he  never  loved  me,  half  as  well  as  his  ovt'n  *be  spirit  goeth  up  to  the  F'ather,  pray  that  the 
selfish  pleasure;  and  if  he  has,  it  matters  not;  I  prodigal  may  return?” 
can  have  no  sympathy  with  guilt— r  ;nce  with  Frances  held  out  her  hand. 
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**  And  hat  not  my  friend  Malcolm  one  word  of 
eneouraifpment  he  asked,  tiirniiigr  to  the  one  ad> 
drp«!H»d,  who  had  stood  withdrawn  at  a  tiiUe  dis¬ 
tance. 

“  0»d  blest  you !”  was  the  fervid  response.  — 
**But  Fitz  James,  you  are  mad  to  iirig’er;  (>o  my 
friend;  .ml  may  the  «lay  of  your  return  bo  as  happy 
as  this  it  miserahie!** 

“Yonder  lies  my  path  over  the  northern  hills.” 
responded  Fitz  James.  **  Tomorrow  1  shall  be  far 
away.  Frances!  O.  Frances!” 

The  faieweil  was  not  spoken.  He  turned  abrupt¬ 
ly  away;  and  dashing  into  a  thicket  was  out  of 
sight  in  a  moment. 

There  is  something  most  beautiful  in  a  nolde  bro¬ 
ther’s  sflfection  for  a  delicate  and  gentle  tisu^r.— - 
While  the  sentiment  has  all  the  ierv  *r  of  passion, 
it  is  at  the  same  time  more  holy,  more  entirely 
free  from  earthly  leaven,  than  almost  any  other. 
Malcolm  loved  his  high  minded  sister  wi^h  an 
enthusi  isin  borderinj^  on  idolatry.  To  him  she  was 
the  most  perfect  ot  cieated  beings;  and  he  had 
often  sighed  that  his  betrothed  had  not  been  more 
like  her:  and  then  stiange  thoughts  would  come  to 
him,  of  never  separating  himstdf  from  this  dear  sis¬ 
ter— of  living  for,  and  cherishing,  and  loving,  her 
alone. 

“Well  sister,”  said  Maicolm,  as  they  turned 
homeward;  “Mary  has  at  last  given  me  the  slip! 
“I  have  received  a  formal  dismission.” 

“When  have  you  seen  herl  are  you  sure  it  came 
from  her !” 

“Positive.  Her  good  father  announced  the  intel¬ 
ligence;  afterwards  1  called  on  the  young  lady  her¬ 
self,  and  found  her  no-wise  inclined  to  contradict 
the  impression.” 

You  seem  to  treat  the  subject  very  lightly!” 

“In  truth  I  consider  it  a  happy” — 

“Stop  brother.  Do  not  you  lake  up  the  cant  of 
all  discarded  lovers.” 

“Forgive  me,  Frances!  I  have  long  fell  that  Mary 
could  not  make  me  happy,  as  1  am  capable  of 
being;  and  until  1  find  a  person  whose  qualities 
bear  some  nearer  likeness  to  yours,  rny  sister,  1 
will  never  marry.” 

On  aniving  home  they  found  Augustus  and  their 
cousin  Julia. 

CHAPTER  III. 

“Farewell,  a  word  that  hath  been  and  must  be— 

A  sound  that  makes  us  linger- -yet— farewell.”-— 

Childe  Harold. 

“A  parlous  boy!  Go  too!  you  are  loo  shrewd.”— 

Richaid  HI. 

“Once  again  we  are  all  tog«»theT  ;”8aid  Mr.  H.,  sur¬ 
veying  the  happy  circle  that  drew'  round  the  hre, 
after  the  kindliest  greetings  had  taken  place. — 
“Once  more  we  are  united;  and  now,  my  dear  Car¬ 
oline,  give  us  our  favorite  song.  Let  us  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  music  while  we  may,  for  our  harp  will 
be  h  Mig  upon  the  willow  w'hen  w'e  get  to  Pel- 
liim  !” 

“1  beg  pardon,  sir, for  interrupting!”  said  Julia, 
“but  father  has  lequested  Augustus  to  purchase  the 
harp  and  music  in  his  name;  for  he  says  he  is 
indebted  to  my  cousins  more  than  the  worth  of  the 
irstrument,  for  my  improvement  while  with  you.” 

“  Your  father  knows  hr>u'  to  bestow;  and  from 
him  1  can  accept  without  humility !”  said  Mr.  H. 
wiping  the  moisture  from  his  eyes,  “but  of  right 
the  harp  belongs  tr»  Frances.  It  was  the  property 
of  her”— -lie  paused  abruptly,  and  with  much  con- 
fuaioQ  tumod  to  hit  wife,  who  alto  appo<\re<l  greatly 
•aibarratsed. 


Every  eye  was  fixed  on  him,  but  all  were  silent 
though  each  one  seemed  to  wish  to  ask  who  had 
been  the  owner  of  the  harp. 

A  strange  indistinct  impression  crossed  the 
mind  of  Maicolm;  and  ecarcely  conscious  of  what 
he  said,  he  w’hispered  in  his  mother’s  ear. 

“Who  was  that  evil  looking  man  who  once  hrouchi 
Frances  homel’’ 

“  W’liai  do  you  mean,  my  soni”  she  asked,  siam 
ing  as  if  alar  ed  and  then,  as  if  involuntarily  >he  ad¬ 
ded:  “some  lime  you  will  know,  perhaps.” 

“I  hardly  know  what  I  do  meant”  said  he  as 
if  comiTiuning  with  himself,  ralher  than  addressing 
another;  “but  there  is  a  memory  for  which  I  never 
could  account.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  be  lost,  but 
again  it  will  revive  with  singular  distinctness  and 
force. 

As  he  spoke,  he  rose  and  led  Caroline  to  the  harp; 
then  returning,  he  again  whispered:  “Mother  I  be¬ 
lieve  you  can  tell  me  what  I  am  thinking  of.— . 
Where  had  Frances  been  when  that  ugly  man  with 
large  w'hiskers,  brought  lier  back?  I  remember  now 
you  took  her 'and  wept.  That  same  w  hiskered  man 
was  the  bug  -bear  of  our  childhood.  Hope  used  to 
tell  us  he  would  come  with  a  great  bag  to  put 
naughty  children  in.  Who  was  be,  mother,  and  how 
came  he  to  have  Frances?” 

Mrs.  H.  turned  aw’ay  without  reply;  but  Mal¬ 
colm  was  not  satisfied.  An  olden  image  was  re¬ 
vived  in  his  memory;  and  he  nurtured  it  in  silence. 
A  vague  and  unaccountable  suspicion  crept  into  his 
mind:  Of  that  also  lie  spoke  nr't« 

The  daughters  of  Mr.  Hammond,  even  at  that 
early  period,  had  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
science  of  music;  and  Malcolm  was  won  from  his 
momentary  uneasiness,  in  drinking  in  the  rich  and 
flexinie  voice  of  Frances,  as  it  mingled  with  the 
hird-like  warblings  of  Caroline,  making  melody 
such  as  migh*  have  won  Apollo  from  the  son»js  of 
the  Castalians.  Frances  and  Julia,  alternately  rc* 
lieved  Caroline  at  llie  instrument  ;  then,  after  in¬ 
dulging  ill  that  free  and  scx:ial  communion,  which 
makes  home,  home,  the  evening  service  was  read 
by  Mr.  Hammond,  a  l  llie  f  niily  joining  in  the  e- 
sponses.  How  are  the  hearts,  yea,  the  very  souls, 
knit  together  that  join  in  worship  round  the  family 
altar;  and  wherever  parted  ones  may  go — however 
far  they  may  wander  away — the  memory  of  such 
scenes  will  be  the  clearest  and  the  lenderesl  recol¬ 
lections  of  home;  and  it  w'ill  he  as  an  amulet  in 
the  hour  of  temptation,  preserving  the  soul  in  the 
full  integrity  of  its  early  pronii^e.  After  the  ser¬ 
vice  Mr.  H.  hc.nded  the  bible  to  Caroline,  who 
read  the  37  Psalm;  and  when  she  came  to  the 
heaut'.ful  and  consoling  passage:  ‘I  have  been 
young  and  now  I  am  old,  yet  have  I  never  seen 
the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging  bread,’ 
she  paased  and  looking  upon  her  father,  thus  silent¬ 
ly  made  the  application. 

We  pas**  over  the  hurry  of  busineLS  w’hich  prece¬ 
ded  the  departure  of  the  family  for  thi'ir  new  home. 
All  may  imagine,  if  they  do  not  remember,  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  a  moving  scene — the  dislodging  of  thrir 
contents  from  chambers,  pantries,  d raw ing-rr  eras 
closets,  cup-boards,  and  all  the  nameless  cn  nni  9 
in  which  a  good,  hut  especially  an  old  h«.u»e- 
keeper  finds  it  no  dithcult  matter  to  create  fulnt  ss. 
The  packing,  unpacking,  and  repacking  of  goods; 
the  endless  heaps  of  now*  troiiidesome  necessaries, 
which,  having  migrated  from  garret  and  cellar, 
meet  together  now  for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  in  ihs 
middle  of  the  kitchen  floor,  the  long  debate  over 
ponderous  articles,  ‘  too  large  to  move,  too  good  to 
thrsw  away;*  tha  harriaii  speech,  the  quick  and 
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oertoos  reply;  the  tumbling  over  heaps  of  rubbish  i a  group  of  long  faces— such  sighing,  sorrowful 
tnd  bruising  one's  head  against  the  corners  of  ta- 1  looking  objects!  we  have  had  the  dismals  long 
bles.and  boxes.  All  ihtse  things  were  duly  pone  j  enough.  Let  us  be  happy  now!  Father,  mother, 
ihroyrrh  with;  and  they  delighted  little  Sarah;  bar- i  and  sifters  what  do  you  say  to  my  proposition  1** 

nQcr  the  accidents,  like  other  children,  she  was  j  Innocent  good  nature  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 

pleaded  with  all  manner  of  changes.  j  most  contagious  things  in  the  uorld;  and  it  is  fair* 

^  At  came  on  which  the  family  were'  ly  impossible  fora  person  who  has  net  a  bad  temper, 

to  depart.  It  was  a  fine  morning  on  the  I5t!i  of  I  or  is  not  completely  w  retched,  to  resist  its  intlu- 
April,  1786.  By  the  rising  of  the  sun,  a  nicely  |  once. 

covered  stuffed  w’ajron  <lood  at  the  Ooor  to  receive  j  “  Our  landlady  is  a  kind  w'oman,  and  a  feeling 
the  female  part  of  the  family,  also  another  wagon  |  one,”  said  Mr.  II.  as  he  led  his  w  ife  into  the  lii- 
wiih  one  horse,  which  was  to  carry  Mr.  11.  and  i  tie  parlor,  w  here  they  found  a  blazing  fire,  and 
his  hiied  man.  As  they  descended  the  stairs  |  every  thing  in  smiling  gop<l  order;  ‘‘but  she  has 
Mrs.  H*  turned  to  look  into  the  rooms  below,  as  |  the  Yankee  spirit  of  curiosity  in  all  its  vigor,  and 
if  to  see  that  nothing  was  left;  but  really  to  take  the  Yankee  way  of  introducing  it  in  all  its  lad- 
a  last  iarewell  of  the  familiar  places  of  her  infan-  tude.” 

cy;  for  the  house  they  were  leaving  had  descen-  The  returning  gaiety  ot  Caroline  soon  wiled  away 
ded  to  Mrs.  H.  from  her  father;  it  was  also  the  all  bitterness  Irom  their  thoughts,  and  in  spile  ol 

house  of  her  mature  age — of  her  wedded  love,  their  strong  predisposition  to  misery,  they  were 

>Jot  a  tear  was  shed — not  a  sigh  was  breathed —  quite  happy. 

^arcely  a  word  was  spoken ;  hut  many  friendly  “  1  s’pese  yer  from  one  o’  the  cities,’  said  the 

pressures  of  the  hand  were  exchanged  wrilh  the  landlady,  as  she  lit.gored  a  moment  after  having 

real  friends,  who  were  gatheied  around;  and  the  received  orders  for  supper. 

eiiles  were  seated  in  the  carriages.  In  a*  few  mo-  “  No,  we  aie  from  Providence,”  replied  Mrs.  H., 
ments  they  had  left  their  home  far  behind;  and  in  a  manner  not  calculated  to  induce  another ques* 
as  they  passed  along  the  streets,  objects  belonf  tion;  hut  it  generally  takes  more  than  one  short 
scarcely  noticed  claimed  a  share  of  interest,  and  answer  to  quell  a  genuine  yaakee  spirit, 
seemed  stealing  from  their  former  obscurity  and  “From  Piovideiiee?  ay,  from  the  plantations?— 
insii'iiificance,  to  bid  the  wanderers  faiewell.  Then  Well,  is  the  taxes  as  heavy  there  as  they  be  in 

every  angle  of  the  street,  every  house  they  had  these  partu,  1  wonder?  An’  is  the  court  party  a’ 

known,  every  tree  that  waved  in  the  atmospnere  lordin’  on’t  there  as  they  be  here,  as  ii  the  necks  o’ 
of  home,  made  the  lie  evident  that  clingeth  to  fa-  common  folks  was'nt  good  enough  for  their  delicate 
miliar  things:  and  as  they  gave  a  fleeting  look  at  feet  to  tread  on?  Wall,  1  s’poee  this  ere  is  men’s 
the  very  s^gn-boards,  ‘spelled’  though  they  might  affairs,  as  our  Jonathan  says.  The  women  folks 
be, ‘by  the  unlettered  muse,’  it  was  like  the  part-  haint  no  business  with  politics;  but  by  the  livin 
ing  with  friends.  At  length  an  abrupt  turn  in  the  jingos!  1  guess  if  they  was  their  busin.-ss,  they’d 
roiid  shut  out  the  towm  for  the  last  lime;  and  the  make  ’em  fly  like  feathers  in  a  gale  o  wind!”  Then, 
ttll  spiie  which  was  then  the  pride  ol'Rliode  Island,  chang  ng  her  tone  to  one  more  ins, nuating.  she  said, 
was  lost  in  the  distance.  Then,  indeed,  they  felt  still  addressing  Mrs.  H.  “I  guess  may  be — like 
themselves  strangers  and  sojourners;  and  for  the  enough,  ye’re  lakin  the  way  Uie  way  to  York  state, 
first  lime  on  that  melancholy  day  a  tear  wet  the  or  the  Jersies?’ 
pale  cheek  of  Mrs.  H.  It  was  due  to  the  friends  and  “Neither.” 

the  home  she  had  left,  and  not  incompatible  with  the  “Or  the  Alleginny  Falls?  or  the  Niagara  Moun* 

humble  confidence  of  Christian  faith,  and  Christian  tains?’ 

resignation.  ”  No,  we  came  from  Providence  this  ir.uining, 

Malcolm,  with  a  sister  of  Mrs.  H.,  Augustus  and  and  hope  to  reach  Pelham  to-morrow  night;  and 
Julia  accompanied  the  parly  as  far  as  Douglas,  expect  to  reside  there.” 

where  they  dined  together.  Then  came  another  “Lord,  marcy !  To  Pelham!  Tlien  you’ll  see  m  j 
paring  more  bitter  than  the  first;  for  it  wms  be-  darter-in-law,  Sukey  Richards,  Sukey  McKay  that’ 
tween  parents  and  children,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  was;  an  do  jest  tell  her  we’re  doin’  well;  that  is, 
stvered  the  nearest  and  dearest  ties.  The  unnatur-  when  Jonathan  sort  o’  lets  me  care*  the  lines.  We 
al  tension  of.  their  feelings  now’  gave  way.  The  pay  the  taxes  up  plump  an’  smooth,’  an  git  a  lee- 
iriils  all  wepi,  and  the  few  words  of  parting  were  tie  o’  something  to  pul  in  the  box  contribution  days; 
inarticulate.  Malcolm  kissed  the  pale  cheeks  of  his  though  I  often  tells  Jonathan;  ‘Jonathan!’  says  I, 
sobbing  sisters ;  ani  disengaging  himself  gently  from  ‘it’s  well  ye’re  w’ijing  to  listen  to  the  old  woman; 
the  clinging  arms  of  Sarah,  turned  to  go.  The  for,  says  1,  Jonathan,  if  you  did’nt,  you’d  be  goin’ 
mother  pressed  her  sons  alternately  to  her  bosom,  to  rack  an  ruin  quicker  ’n  a  tat  pig  ever  went  to 

and  wept  her  blessing.  The  father  extended  a  hand  market.  An’  sajs  I - ’  ^ 

to  each,  with  a  scarcely  audible,  ‘God  bless  you.’  “Halloo,  you  mistress  landlady?”  exclaimed  a 
The  adieus  were  all  interchanged;  and,  for  the  first  stentorian  voice  from  without;  and,  as  the  door 
lime,  the  family  of  Mr.  II.  were  divided.  It  is  a  slowly  opened,  the  good-natured  face  of  Nat  Bow- 
ciuel  necessity  which  thus  severs  the  bonds  of  nat-  line,  Mr.  Hammond’s  man,  who  had  been  bred  a 
Lral  luve.  sailor,  now  'Appeared  in  the  passage.  Comprehen- 

It  was  a  weary  day  for  our  travellers,  and  glad-  ding  at  a  glance  the  relative  positions  of  landlady 
iy  did  they  hail  the  appearance  of  the  good  inn  at  and  guests,  he  continued  in  the  same  technicai  di- 
J^ution,  where  was  inscribed  in  flaming  red,  on  a  alect.  ‘Come,  landlady!  heave  to,  and  knock  off 
black  ground,  ‘enteruininent  for  man  and  beast.’  your  yams  till  after  grog!  Ah,  ha!  I  see  your 
“VVhere  are  wo  now,  father?”  said  Caroline, spring-  tack!  got  the  weather  gage  of  em!  come,  ’bout  ship, 
ing  from  the  the  carriage.  1  say,  and  stand  off  for  the  kitchen!  Come,  mis- 

“  At  Sutton,”  was  the  reply.  tress,  heave  ahead  with  this  flip-iron !’ 

**  And  a  kind  welcome  to  Sutton,  Mr  H !”  she  The  gathering  cloud  on  the  brow  of  the  indignant 
*aid,  shaking  him  heartily  by  the  hand,  as  she  landlady  was  rather  portentous;  but  fortunately  for 
*prang  from  the  carriage  to  his  side.  “Come,  do  ■— 
let  at  try  to  be  happy.  I  am  sick  of  seeing  such  *Hold  the  reint. 
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all  parti<*c,  Mr.  H.  entered  at  the  instant ;  and  bis 
polite  salutation  toothed  her  ofTended  dignity.  With 
a  smirk  courtesy,  and  a  smile,  she  withdrew ; 
though  not  before  Caroline  had  whispered  in  her 
ear:  *  Never  mind  what  Nat  says!  He  is  one  of 
the  best  creatures  in  the  word^  and  though  rather 
rough,  and  unused  to  the  society  of  ladies,  he 
means  no  manner  of  harm.*  The  landlady  smiled 
a^ain  at  the  implied  compliment,  and  looked  gra¬ 
ciously  disposed  to  cancel  the  offence.  As  she 
assed  through  the  eniry  they  heard  her  exclaim, 
ut  still  good-naturtidly :  ‘Wall,  it  docs  beat  every 
thing!  here  I’ve  been  dronin  a  gooil  half  hour!  an* 
I  warrant,  them  lazy  jades  has  got  every  thing  to 
going  cross  ways'.  Heads  an*  pints,  I’ll  be  bound! 
Timothy  you  little  creepin  sinner!  stir  your  stumps, 
an  bring  in  a  han*  full  of  wood !  or  1*11  do  you  up 
in  a  tattered  rag,  in  less  than  no  time.  Come, 
Nabby!  now  lets  have  supper  quick  *s  a  cat  can 
lick  her  ear!*  and  the  order  was  obeyed. 

“You  are  good  children,**  said  Mr.  H.  as  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  parting  good  night.  “This  firmness,  this 
philosophy,  will  not  bo  without  reward.  Helieve 
me,  my  children,  we  have  not  lost  every  thin^  in 
leaving  that  smoky  town;  you  may  find  much  to 
delight  you,  even  in  Pelham!** 

Hope  was  busy  and  bright  in  the  heart  of  Caro¬ 
line,  but  Fiances  turned  aside  to  hide  a  burning 
blush,  and  starting  tears.  The  blush  was  for  the 
consciousness  that  she,  at  least,  had  no  longer  phi¬ 
losophy  to  boast  of;  and  the  tears — ah,  dear  Kea- 
der!  you  should  know  why  they  were. 

After  partaking,  and  indeed  doing  justice  to  an 
excellent  breakfast,  which  consisted  of  a  repetition 
of  the  evening  fare;  and  receiving  a  new  revision 
of  the  message  to  the  landlady’s  daughter-in-law, 
the  travellers  departed,  hearing  with  them  the  grate¬ 
ful  remembrance  of  ham,  eggs,  warm  brown  bread, 
pumpkin  pie,  and  drop-in  pancakes.  It  was  a  love¬ 
ly  day;  and  though  only  about  the  middle  of  April, 
one  that  anticipated  the  warmth  and  gentleness,  if 
not  the  bloom,  of  May;  but  the  several  members  of 
our  party  were  rather  taciturn ;  and  except  an  oc¬ 
casional  exclamation  of  delight  from  Caroline  or 
Sarah,  or  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  from  Frances,  the 
silence  was  almost  unbroken. 

At  this  early  period,  Massachusetts  {Presented  a 
very  different  aspect  from  that  which  it  wears  at 
present.  Agriculture,  through  the  distressing  period 
of  the  war,  had  been  utterly  neglected;  and  farmers 
were  now  just  beginning  to  bestow  even  a  small  de¬ 
gree  of  attention  upon  their  lands.  At  this  time,  too, 
the  heavy  import  and  excise  duties,  with  the  general 
inability  to  discharge  them — the  wide  discontent 
which  prevailed  among  the  people — the  aggravated 
distress  of  the  poor,  with  their  threats  of  ven¬ 
geance,  had  created  a  universal  panic  throughout 
the  state. 

*  I  wish  we  were  safe  at  our  journey’s  end  ;* 
said  Mr.  H.  to  his  compi^non  du  voyage^  ‘I  long 
to  commence  ploughing,  and  evince  some  of  the 
spirit  which  seems  to  animate  those  fellows;*  and 
he  pointed  to  two  sturdy  men  who  were  at  work- 
in  a  field  adjoining  the  road. 

“Time  enough  yet !”  responded  Nat.  “Rein  no 
hurry ;  them  otarnal  Pelham  snows  *11  hang  on  this 
month  yet.” 

“  1  rather  suspect  not ;”  was  the  reply. 

“  Well,  well,  wait  an’  see,”  I’ll  bet  my  right 
hand  agin  one  o’  them  gravel  stones,  that  wo  find 
snow  a  foot  deep,  afore  we  get  to  Pelham.* 

The  event  proved  that  ho  did  not  err  ver)*  much; 
for,  before  they  arrived  at  Pelham  town,  the  roads 
were  covtied  with  snow,  though  softened  by  late 


rains  to  a  substance  which  Nat  very  appropriatcK 
termed  ‘slos’h.*  The  day  had  become  cold  and 
lowery,  while  a  rough  easterly  wind  had  succead. 
ed  the  balmy  air  of  the  morning. 

“  Be  not  discouraged ;”  said  Mr,  H-  as,  givin* 
his  horse  the  whip,  he  came  alongside  the  carriaae 
which  really  began  to  move  with  difficulty. 
not  disheartened,*  he  continued,  ‘I  hope  our  road 
may  be  better  presently  ;*  but  one  glance  sufiiced 
to  shew  that  there  was  gloom  within  the  carriage, 
corresponding  with  the  dreariness  without. 

“  How  far  are  we  from  Belchertown  !**  he  enquir¬ 
ed  of  a  ragged  urchin  who  had  just  met  them,pre. 
senting  a  tout  ensemble  of  rags  and  ugliness,  which 
might  have  given  the  great  Enchanter  his  idea  of 
Flibbertigibbet;  ‘how  far  are  we  from  Belcher- 
town,  my  good  lad !” 

‘Belcherlown — is — ^jest — a  mile  an*  a  half  from 
tother  side  o’  uncle  Presarved’s  barn,*  replied  the 
boy,  scratching  his  head,  with  a  look  of  sarcastic 
impudence. 

“An*  where  the  devil  is  the  barni”  exclaimed 
Nat  impatiently,  “bear  a  hand  an*  tell  us!” 

‘  Dont  ye  see’ — responded  the  other,  slowly  lifting 
an  arm  which  was  literally  strung  with  rags;  ‘dom 
ye  see  that  are  loetle  bit  of  a  shed  yonder  1  wall, 
them  bars  tother  side  *s  the  bars  where  our  speck¬ 
led  hen  sets - ’ 

‘  Sheer  off,  you  idle  loon  !*  said  the  exasperated 
Nat,  ‘  or  I’ll  blow  yer  sky-lights  to  the  devil!’ 

The  boy,  as  if  unconscious  of  the  interruption, 

firoceeded.  ‘Jest  tother  side  o*  the  bars,  ye’ll  see  a 
eetle  kind  o*  shed — that’s  our  barn — all  the  barn 
we’ve  got  any  how  :  an*  its  good  enough  ;  but  dont 
frighten  the  old  hen,  for  she’s  jest  about  hatchin; 
au*  she’ll  be  at  her  old  trick  again,  stand  in’  up  to 
set.*  Then,  lifiing  a  red  woollen  cap  so  ns  to  dis¬ 
cover  one  huge  ear,  he  turned  to  Mr  II.  bowing,  and 
said,  ‘I  spose  ye’re  on  the  way  to  the  Jarsits,  or 
Varmont,  or  York  State,  oi  somewhere  1* 

‘  And  I  suppose,*  returned  the  other,  amused  «iith 
the  fellow,  spite  of  his  impudence,  ‘1  presume  you 
are  bound  for  the  whipping  post,  or  the  pillory,  cr 
the  gallows,  or  some  such  place  of  distinction  1’ 
‘Likely  as  not,*  was  the  prompt  reply:  ‘any  ai- 

rants,  to  ary  one  o’  them  are, — MrV - 

Then  lifiing  his  cap  from  his  head  with  a  wild 
gesture,  lie  waved  it  in  the  air;  and  leaping  a  fence, 
w-as  out  of  sight  in  an  instant. 

‘That  fellow  is  as  active  and  intelligent  as  he 
is  impudent,*  said  Mr.  H. 

‘  A  saucy  puppy  !*  growled  Nat:  at  that  moment 
a  traveller  came  up,  and  they  found  themselves  yet 
three  miles  from  their  stopping  place. 

‘Is  it  possible  1*  exclaimed  Mr.  H. 

‘ ’Tis  three  miles  every  inch  on  *t,  as  sure  as 
rats,’  replied  the  stranger. 

Happy  indeed  were  the  travellers,  when  the  lit¬ 
tle  village  above  ihciitioned  appeared  in  view. 

‘  Lot  us  have  a  inner  immediately  ;*  said  Mr.  H. 
to  the  landlord,  who  had,  with  professional  tact, 
fashioned  bis  how-  and  smile  to  the  imagined  rank 
he  saw  in  the  singularly  elegant,  but  somewhat 
haughty  mien  of  his  guest. 

‘  v\  bat  would  you  please  to  have  sirl*  he  in¬ 
quired. 

‘The  ladies,  perlnps,  would  like  a  cup  of  tea, 
and  for  the  rest,  makeup  our  bill  of  fare  of  what¬ 
ever  may  bo  prepared  most  speedily ;  for  we  hav** 
a  long,  and  1  feai  a  bad  road  to  go  before  "e 
reach  our  place  of  destination. 

‘  Drive  carefully.'  said  Mr;  H.  to  the  man  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  care  of  the  female  part  of  th' 

*  family,  as  they  rt-wommcnced  their  journey*  * 
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steady  now,  Stephens,  and  leineinber  you  have  a 
precious  load.*'  But  notwithstanding  this  caution, 
the  latter  cracked  his  whip  merrily,  and  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  at  a  rapid  rate,  for  three  or  four  miles. 
Then,  the  drivei  being  chilled,  he  tied  the  reins 
on  the  farther,  or  as  it  technically  called,  the  otf- 
side;  and  alighted,  for  tlio  purpose  of  warming 
himself  by  walking.  He  snapped  his  whip,  and 
the  spirited  horses  renewed  their  speed.  It  was 
soon  evident  that  they  had  taken  fright,  for  their 
velocity  seemed  to  increase  at  every  step. 

“Take  tho'  reins  !”  said  Mrs.  H.  to  Caroline,  who 
sat  forward ;  but  in  her  fright  she  took  only  one; 
aod  turned  the  horses  up  a  steep  bank. 

“Let  them  go!”  said  Frances,  “ drop  the  reins!” 
and  being  left  to  their  own  guidance,  the  fright¬ 
ened  animals  rearing  and  plunging  dowm  the  steep 
declivity  at  the  imminent  risk  of  upsetting,  they 
again  took  the  road  ;  and  still  run  on  with  great 
fury.  The  road  was  exceedingly  rough,  and  the 
hill  long  and  steep. 

*  We  shall  be  dashed  to  pieces !’  shrieked  Caro¬ 
line  and  Sarah. 

“We  are  lost!”  murmured  Frances. 

“Hush,  hush!”  said  Mrs.  H.,  “your  cries  will 
increase  the  danger.  If  possible  keep  perfectly 
still.”  She  spoke  w  ith  that  calm,  deep  tone,  which, 
in  the  time  of  danger,  is,  at  once  so  impressive, 
and  so  awful ;  and  in  an  instant  she  was  obeyed. 
Not  a  sound  was  heard  within  the  carriage,  but 
the  echoes  of  the  rattling  wheels,  as  they  dashed 
over  the  frozen  ground.  By  this  time  the  carriage 
w’as  going  at  such  a  rate,  that  the  wrheels  seemed 
to  rebound  from  ^the  earth  at  every  step.  Men 
came  from  various  directions,  attempting  to  give 
the  frantic  animals  a  check ;  they  were  glad,  how¬ 
ever,  to  retreat  in  safety.  Windo'rs  flew  up  and 
doors  flewT  open,  but  no  one  could  render  any  as¬ 
sistance.  Caroline  hardly  conscious  of  what  she 
did,  again  seized  the  reins  ;  but  a  sudden  angle 
In  the  road  brought  them  unexpectedly  near  a  car¬ 
riage  directly  before  them,  which  w’as  then  pas¬ 
sing  over  the  middle  of  a  very  narrow  bridge,  beneath 
which  the  stream,  swollen  with  immense  masses 
of  ice,  was  dashing  and  foaming,  nearly  up  to  the 
flooring  of  the  bridge.  As  the  horses  were  about 
plunging  dowm  a  rocky  and  dangerous  declivity,  a 
simultaneous  scream  from  all  announced  the  final 
despair.  But  a  gentleman  had  leaped  from  the 
carriage  before  them,  and  seizing  the  reins  wdih  a 
strong  hand,  he  succeeded  in  bringing  the  horses 
to  a  stand.  For  a  moment  all  was  still  as  death; 
and  it  was  not  until  Caroline  had  actually  fallen 
from  the  carriage,  that  it  was  seen  she  had  faint¬ 
ed.  Their  deliverer  at  that  moment  appeared  at 
the  carriage  front,  and  caught  her  in  his  arms,  ere 
she  reached  the  ground. 

“Excuse  me,  madam,  for  a  few  moments,”  said 
the  stranger,  bowing  to  Mrs.  tl.  “  I  have  a  help¬ 
less  parent  in  yonder  carriage.”  He  gave  his  sense¬ 
less  charge  into  the  keeping  of  her  father,  who  had 
just  came  up,  and  went  to  attend  his  grandfather. 
In  a  few  moments  he  returned  with  an  aged  gen¬ 
tleman,  apparently  blinn,  leaning  on  his  arm,  whom 
he  seated  on  a  bank  by  the  road-side,  and  return-  j 
cd  to  our  party.  ' 

“  If  there  is  any  way  in  which  I  can  serve  you,” 
he  said  “command  me  freely.”  Then,  looking  on 
the  pale  and  trembling  Caroline,  who  had  been  par¬ 
tially  restored,  he  asked:  “Will  it  not  be  best  to 
seek  shelter  and  restoratives  for  the  young  lady,  in¬ 
deed  for  all  of  you ;”  he  added,  surveying  the  pale 
i^roup.  “  1  am  acqiiainle«l  at  yonder  house,  and 
Can  obtain  any  assistance  or  coinfoit  it  may  r.fiord.” 


“Thank  you,”  said  ^Mr.  H.,  who  had  been  loo 
much  overcome  to  speak;  *  dictate  for  us,  young 
gentleman!  We  can  hardly  think  for  ourselves, 
or  we  should  not  be  thus  lardy  in  expressing  our 
thanks  to  our  brave  deliverer.’  The  young  stranger 

f»ressed  the  hand  that  w'as  presented;  and  as  he 
ooked  upon  the  graceful,  and  still  drooping  Caroline, 
he  said  wdlh  much  emotion;  Hhis  day,  sir,  is  the 
happiest  of  my  life.’  Then,  turning  to  Mrs.  Ham¬ 
mond,  he  said;  *as  your  carriage,  madam,  is  some¬ 
what  disarranged,  permit  me  to  convey  you  and 
the  young  ladies,  as  far  as  the  next  house,  in  mine;’ 
and  as  he  spoke,  tho  polite  eflfer  being  accepted, 
he  escorted  the  ladies,  with  little  Sarah,  to  the 
cairiage. 

“Is  the  young  lady  beltcrl”  asked  the  blind  gen¬ 
tleman,  feeling  his  way  forward;  then  taking  her 
pulse  a  moment,  he  added ;  *poor  child,  she  has 
had  a  bad  shock;  and  you  too,  sir,’  he  continued, 
passing  his  hand  over  Mr.  11.  ‘you  tremble  yet.” 

“And  well  I  may,”  returned  tho  latter ;  “for  at 
every  step  1  expect  to  see  all  my  family  dashed 
to  pieces!  1  put  my  horse  upon  his  greatest  speed, 
and  every  moment  was  an  hour,  I  assure  you,  sir. 
But  thank  Clod  all  are  safe!” 

“Thank  Ciod,”  was  tho  devout  response*. 
“Frederick,  boy,”  continued  the  elder  stranger, 
‘cannot  you  lift  the  young  lady  to  the  carriage  1  her 
father  is  hanHy  able.” 

“1  can  walk  very  well  now’,”  replied  Caroline, 
as  her  pale  cheek  became  sutfused  at  once  w  ith  the 
richest  vermillion. 

The  two  strangers  started  at  the  sound  of  her  voice; 
and  tho  blind  one  w’hispered  ‘How  like  Emma!” 

The  trembling  limbs  of  the  girl  refused  to  sus¬ 
tain  her,  notwithstanding  her  eflfort  to  walk ;  and 
being  supported  between  her  father  and  the  grace¬ 
ful  young  stranger,  she  was  soon  placed  in  her 
mother's  arms. 

Tho  good  woman  of  the  house,  as  they  were 
drawing  near,  came  out  to  meet  them,  for  the 
w’hole  affair  had  been  seen  by  some  three  or  four 
urchins,  always  kept  on  the  look-out-block,  and  du¬ 
ly  reported  to  the  rest  of  the  family. 

“Mrs.  Dawley,”  said  Frederick,  (for  having  found 
out  the  young  gentleman's  name,  by  means  of  his 
grandfather,  we  venture  to  use  it)  ‘Mrs.  Daw’ley, 
an  accident  has  happened  to  these  ladies;  will  you 
be  so  kind  as  to  provide  them  w’ith  some  warm 
drink!” 

“If  you  will  furnish  me  w’ilh  som'o  hot  water,” 
said  Mrs.  11.  ‘I  will  trouble  you  no  further.  I 
have  peppermint  and  sugar  in  my  basket;  wo  only 
need  something  to  remove  the  chill.’  While  these 
preliminaries  were  settling,  Frederick  went  for  his 
grandfather,  and  the  ladies  drew  round  a  large 
and  newly  replenished  fire,  and  with  a  devout  ex¬ 
pression  of  gratitude  related  to  their  curious  hostess 
the  particulars  of  their  late  danger,  and  escape. — 
Before  the  return  of  Frederick,  Mrs.  H.  found  time 
to  inquire  the  name  of  ti  e  brave  young  man,  to 
whom  they  were  so  much  indebted. 

“  Why  ’taint  possible,”  returned  the  other, 
‘why  ’taint  possible  you  don't  know  that  that’s 
Frederick  Manton ;  an’  the  old  blind  man  he’s 
gone  arter's  his  gran'lher,  general  Manton.  An’  ysu 
may  count  yourself  a  lucEy  woman,  1  say,  to  git 
into  sich  hands;  fer  there  aint  in  the  w  hole  coun¬ 
try  such  an  old  man  as  tlnr  gineral,  nor  sich  a 
young  one  as  Mr.  Frederick,  An’  there  aint  a  man, 
woman  nor  child,  but  w  hat  'ud  do  for  them,  'as  freely 
as  thay'd  do  for  t'.iemselves;  an'  that’s  something 
to  count  on  ns  th»*  filkn  in  throe  parts  aint  inuch 
gi'ii  to  real  gin*  rosily.  .Now’  that's  w  bal  I  call  a 
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real  gentleman;  continued  the  honest  eulogist,  Why  the  river^s  choked  up,  ye  see;  an*  she*s 
pointing  to  the  anconsciotis  subject  of  her  praise^*,  chafin  like  a  young  Hell  Gate.’  Then  haying  at- 
tf  he  passed  the  window  with  his  helpless  grand- 1  ceriained  ^that  the  stream  was  fordable,  he  said  that 
parent  leaning  on  his  arm.  !  each  of  them  was  to  take  one  of  the  young  ladies 

**  The  carriage  is  clean  and  repaired;  and  every  and  carry  her  through  the  water.  ‘Come,  Stephens,’ 
thing  is  ready,  sir,”  said  Stephens  entering,  after  an  he  said,  ‘you  lake  Miss  Frances,  I’ll  take  Miss 

hour  or  more,  had  passed  in  vciy  pleasant  con-  Caroline;  and  this  man  will  take  little  Sarah 

yersation.  “Is  it  your  pleasure  to  go  on,  sir.”?  |  he  added,  glancing  at  a  fellow  about  six  feet  high, 
Mr*  H.  turned  to  his  wife  for  a  decision.  wdio  had  just  sallied  from  the  woods  dressed  m 

“Let  us  he  going  hy  all  means,”  was  the  reply. !  the  country  regimentals,  a  red  woolen  cap,  shirt 
“Do  not  suffer  our  acquaintance  to  drop  liere;”  j  frock,  and  leather  apron.  The  fellow  mechanically 

said  the  general  as  he  gave  liis  hand  to  Mr.  H.  laid  an  axe  from  his  shouloer,  and  took  the  child; 

*We  reside  at  Amherst,  only  five  miles  from  the  and  very  s(»on  they  were  landed  on  the  opposite  side 
place  where  you  go;  let  us  he  neighbors;’  and  of  the  stream. 

makin)^  his  adieus  to  the  ladies  he  sai<l  ‘come  “Come  capt’n,  now',”  shouted  Nat,  ‘drive  through! 
Frederick!’  and  ^he,  young  man,  expressing  a  hope  follow  as  nigh  in  our  track  as  possible;’  and  this 
that  the  ladies  w’onld  allow  him  to  make  an  early  last  process  appeared  to  be  a  more  delicate  one  than 
esil,  in  order  to  learn  if  they  should  suffer  from  the  other  had  ocen;  however,  Nat,  after  depositing 

their  late'alarm,  turned  reluctinlly  away,  though  not  his  charge,  returned  and  took  the  bridle,  and  soon 

without  a  cordial  invitaiion  from  Mrs.  H.  to  make  they  reached  the  opposite  shore;  though  not  wiih- 

ihem  a  visit  on  his  first  convenience.  To  this  he  out  a  slight  wetting  on  the  part  of  those  w  ho  rode, 

leturned  a  polite  acknowledgement,  as,  at  the  turning  “Come  gentle  ones”  said  Nat,  as  he  assisted  the 
of  the  carriage,  he  waved  his  hand  lor  the  last  girls  hack  to  the  carriage,  ‘Don’t  strike  your  sheets 
lime.  They  then  began  to  roascend  the  hill;  for  yet!  If  you  suffer  yer  heart  riggings  to  give  way, 
the  horses,  in  their  •fright,  had  fortunaudy  taken  at  every  little  flurry  that  comes  over  the  sea  of 


the  wrong  road;  fortunately,  wc  say,  because  tlic 
direct  way  was  so  rough,  that  they  would  probably 
haTe  been  dashed  to  pieces,  had  not  the  animals, 
true  to  their  instinct,  chosen  a  better:  and  as  the 
mortified  driver  applied  the  wliip  to  the  wayward 
beasts,  he  compelled  them  to  illustrate  the  seuti- 
roent  of  Gilpin;  ‘’Twas  for  your  pleasure  you  came 
here,  you  shall  go  hark  for  mine.' 

People  came  running  from  their  houses  in  crowds, 
as  they  returned,  to  inquire  concerning  the  acci¬ 
dents— how  many  lives  were  lost — how’  many  limbs 
dislocated — and  how  many  heads  broken.  For  the 
sake  of  dear  human  nature  wc  will  not  say  they 
were  disappointed  to  learn  that  all  was  well;  hut 
then  dislocated  necks,  broken  limbs,  and  surgical 
examinations,  are,  really,  fine  topics  for  a  country 
circle.  Such  incidental  excitement  is  the  spice 
which  gives  flavor  and  zest  to  every-day  occur¬ 
rences.  News  which  compri-ies  all  the  modifica¬ 
tions  of  murders,  robberies,  horrid  accidents,  is  the 
salt  werewith  they  season  life.  Then  should  w’e 
blame  the  honest  creatures,  though  they  returned 
to  their  houses,  and  the  stale  round  of  their  accus¬ 
tomed  avocations  with  feelings  somewhat  like  re- 
grel? 

“  Your  escape  was  indeed  providential  said 
.Mr.  H.  as  they  turned  into  the  ron<l  they  had  di¬ 
verged  from,  which  was  a  most  iniuqitous  passage, 
full  of  all  manner  of  obstacles,  rooks,  stumps,  ab¬ 
rupt  turnings,  and  rough  and  st  'op  hills. 

“We’don’i  reach  homo  to  night;”  saitl  Nat,  eyping 
the  clouds  with  the  scrutiny  of  a  practiced  ob¬ 
server.  *'rhere’ll  be  somethin’  of  a  squall  at  any 
rate;  for  1  never  see  the  clouds  tumblin’  over  each 
other  like  big  porpoises,  as  they  do  now,  but  w'ind 
an’  weather  took  a  pretty  long  pull;  so  wouldn't 
it  he  well  to  tack  about,  an*  find  shelter;  for  the 
devil’s  to  pay  w'iih  the  roads!”  'Fheii  eyeing  the 
devious  passage  before,  he  sprang  from  the  w  agon, 
«i:d  cried  out  to  Stephens;  ‘Avast  then!  avast,  1 
Uut  the  caution  came  loo  late,  and  the  car¬ 
riage  bent  duw'ii  to  the  axletrtM>s  in  snow  and  water. 
A  small  bridge  had  b<»en  carried  away;  and  the 
rapid  current,  swollen  with  heavy  masses  of  snow 
and  ice,  was  raging  with  great  fury.  A  short 

consultation  was  held  whether  it  would  be  best  to 
advance  or  return.  The  majority  were  for  the  former. 

“The  ship  must  discharge  her  cargo,  then;’*  said 
Mat,  who  in  all  such  cases  assumed  the  adviser. 


life,  take  the  word  of  an  old  sailor,  they’ll  hardly 
hold  out  the  whole  voyage.  Brace  up,  brace  up, 
girls!  Keep  a  stiff  heart  capt’n!  we  shall  ride  out 
the  storm  yet,  with  whole  sheets  an’  flying  colors; 
an’  get  into  a  good  warm  harhor  at  last;”  he  added 
with  an  involuntary  shiver,  as  his  eye  fell  on  their 
wet  garments,  now  stiffening  in  the  keen  night 
breeze. 

The  snow  and  water  covered  the  craggy  road, 
and  rendered  "flie  passing  difficult;  and  even  dan¬ 
gerous.  To  enhance  the  difficulty,  it  soon  bega# 
to  rain  and  the  darkness  was  terrible.  Frightened 
prey  birds  flew’  by  with  dismal  screeches;  the 
thunder  burst  with  dreadful  detonations.  The  wind 
raged  like,  a  perfect  hurricane;  and  as  it  went 
howling  through  the  woods  the  stern  and  rugged 
oak  tossed  its  head,  and  groaned  like  a  strong  man 
in  his  agony.  Frances  sat  bending  from  the  car¬ 
riage,  as  if  the  horrors  of  ihe  tempest  had  impart- 
-ed  a  rapture  to  her  high-toned  and  imaginative 
spirit.  “Oh  Caroline!”  she  whispered,  ‘how  very 
terrible,  but  how  sublime  it  is!’” 

“Hush,  liush!”  exclaimed  the  terrified  girl,  as  a 
heavy  peal  of  thunder  rolled  over  their  lieads;  bit 
the  accompanying  flash  discoveied  Frances:  Her 
bonnet  had  fallen  hack;  her  hands  w'ere  clasped; 
‘she  w’as  very  pale;  the  profusion  of  her  dark  hair 
was  disheveled  by  the  winds;  and  her  eyes  were 
turned  upward  with  an  expression  as  intense,  as  if 
she  had  indeed  pierced  the  veil  which  sundeis 
earth  from  heaxen,  There  was  srmething  in  her 
rapt  enthusiasm,  and  in  the  sublime  character  of 
her  beauty,  which  harmonized  while  it  contrasted 
W’iih  the  fearful  srenb. 

The  voice  of  Nat  in  a  more  cheerful  key  than 
it  had  know  n  for  some  time,  brought  back  her  spirit 
from  its  sublime  w  anderings. 

“A  beacon  ahead!”  he  shouted.  ‘Steady  brave 
hearts,  we’ve  weathered  the  cape  finely!  Look 
Capi’n  !’  he  continued  stretching  out  his  unseen 
hand  into  the  darkness;  ‘don’t  you  discern  it  1” 

“I  c.wi  just  see  a  feeble  glimmering;  but  it  seems 
to  me  no  more  than  a  spark.” 

“’'I’is  a  light  from  some  house  near;  trust  an  old 
sailor  for  that;”  thus  saying  he  gave  his  horse  the 
whip,  while  Stephens  followed  his  example;  and 
they  were  soon  beyond  the^  shadows,  and  within 
[the  influence  of  the  friendly  rays  which  shone  from 
a  cottage  w’indow. 
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“Do  them  to  a.imii  us,  father!”  sa'ui  little 
Sarah.  ‘Do  persuade  them  to  take  us  in!’” 

“I  will,  my  child!”  replied  the  father,  as  he  gave 
a  gentle  knock  on  the  door;  hut  it  was  not  until  i 
the  summons  was  repeated  more  decidedly,  that  it  | 
was  answered  by  a  rough  ‘‘coine  in!”  and  then  the  j 
intruder  was  at  a  loss  how  to  obev;  for  neither 
lock  nor  latch  appeared  on  the  door. 

“Pull  the  string”  whisjtered  Nat  coming  to  his 
relief  “these  backwoods  men  know  the  use  of  a  I 
rope;”  thus  saying  he  found  a  small  cord,  and  lift¬ 
ing  the  latch,  was  admitted.  “Get  into  the  house 
as  expeditiously  r  s  possible;”  said  Mr.  H.  return¬ 
ing;  ‘for  a  heavy  shower  is  coming  up;’  and  in¬ 
deed  they  had  scarcely  reached  their  shelter,  when 
the  storm  broke  out  again  with  renewed  fury. 

\Vha‘  a  deHghtful  sensation  is  it  to  look  out"  from 
a  comfortable  shelter  on  the  storm  we  have  escaped; 
then  indeed,  the  most  simple  comforts,  the  most 
positive  necessaries,  come  to  us  with  the  cxcilino- 
tirill  of  luxury. 

Tus  room  into  which  our  weary  and  shivering 
iravelers  were  introduced,  was  an  apartment  about 
1*2  feet  by  14,  ot  which  space  the  width  of  nearly 
10  feet,  on  one  side,  was  occupied  by  the  fire  place, 
which  being  piled  with  logs,  now  blazing  cheerily, 
imparted  an  air  of  comfort  to  the  room.  The  fur¬ 
niture  was  exceedingly  simple.  A  bed  occupied 
about  one  third  of  the  area.  A  small  oaken  tabl(> 
was  spread  for  supper,  with  a  service  of  wood 
trenchers^  and  pewter  basins;  while  rough  chairs,  and 
stools  surrounded  the  fire.  A  rew  ol  shelves  was 
covered  with  pewter  and  wooden  dishes,  which  were 
kept  with  considerable  neatness;  and  beside  them 
stood  the  w’ater-pail  on  a  rough  bench,  with  a 
gourd,  which  was  used  as  a  dipper,  suspenfled  over 
it.  Strings  of  birds’  eggs  of  divers  colors,  were 
festoined  above  a  small  circular  looking  glass;  and 
a  peacock’s  feather  was  stuck  in  the  frame,  'riicse, 
with  a  pair  of  holders  hanging  under  iho  glass, 
CDmpleied  the  furniture. 

Caroline  and  Sarah  threw  themselves  on  the  bed, 
ians  ceremonies  where  after  having  admired  for  a  f  w 
minutes  some  extraneous  garniture  of  this  rustic  a- 
pirtment,  viz;  strings  of  peppers,  dried  pumpkins, 
seed  cucumbers,  squaslics  hung  by  the  neck,  and 
corn  by  the  husk,  togetner  with  all  foiins  and  mo¬ 
dification  of  garments,  both  masculine  and  femi¬ 
nine,  all  visible  objects  faded  from  their  sight  and 
they  slept  soundly. 

VVe  pass  over  the  supper  of  bean  porridgs — the 
crowded  and  restless  lodging — until  the  moment 
when  our  party  had  again  turned  homeward.  A 
cold  bright  morning  had  succeeded  the  storm.  The 
rain  had  congealed  as  it  fell,  and  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  all  outward  ohJ»cl3  were  crystalizHjI. 
Lofty  trees  were  hung  with  resplendent  icicles; 
every  little  shrub  boro  up  its  crest  of  diamonds,  and 
ill  vitible  things  flashed  out  in  the  sun-light  as  if 
oveispread  with  living  gt^ms. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  d  escribe  the  enthusiasm 
of  Frances,  the  ecstacy  of  Caroline,  or  the  delight 
of  Sarahi,  when  the  refulgence  of  the  morning  broke 
upon  them;  suflico  it  that  each  feeling  was  in  its 
own  way,  fervent  and  animating. 

“Is  that  our  home!”  aske<l  Sarah,  as  they  turned 
from  the  road  to  a  narrow  lane;  and  she  pointed 
to  a  small  white  house  just  before  them. 

“Yes,  my  child,  that  is  your  new  home;”  replied 
the  lather;  and  each  surveyed  the  premises,  with 
observations  suited  to  their  respective  characters. 

“Welcome,  my  home!  ray  home,”  said  Caroline, 
bounding  lightly  over  several  packages  of  goods, 


into  a  room  made  comforiablo  by  a  large  *frre  which 
Nat  had  gone  before  to  kindle. 

They  received  an  immediate  call  from  .Mr.  Skin¬ 
flint,  their  nearest  neighbor,  who  otTered  to  send 
over  bis  youngest  daughter  to  assist;  a  relief  which 
the  fatigue  of  all  lendered  vary  acceptable;  though 
the  oiler  was  by  no  means  a  grautitous  one. 

So  many  hindrances  occurred,  that  night  came  ere 
they  had  completed  half  the  allotted  portion  of  ar¬ 
rangements:  still  they  had  done  all  that  was  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary;  and  the  family  met  round  a 
cheerful  fire  in  the  sitting  room,  which  had  been 
made  comfortable,  when  evening  bade  them  rest  from 
tbeii  labors.  This  apartment  was  a  middle  room 
fronting  the  south;  and  its  two  windows  overlooked 
a  neat  yard,  which  was  shaded  in  summer  by  a 
largo  elm.  At  the  right  lay  the  garden;  and  just 
beyoad  the  bank  sloped  down  to  a  small  struam 
which  discharged  itself  into  a  little  pond  below, 
but  stream  and  pond  were  now  hound  in  the  chains  of 
the  lingering  winter. 

The  snow  had  net  yet  gone;  and  the  bright 
moon-light  fell  upon  a  scene  of  cold  splendor.—— 
Long  had  Fiances  and  Caroline  gazed  silently  on 
this  prospect,  with  evident  abstraction,  when  the 
former  turned  slowly  from  the  window,  and  touch¬ 
ed  her  harp  to  a  melancholy  air. 

“Your  notes  are  too  serious  for  iho  piesent  time, 
my  love!”  said  Mrs.  II.,  ‘sing  soiiiclliiag  which  may 
inspire  us;'  and  Frances,  making  an  clfort,  com¬ 
plied. 

“It  makes  me  melancholy,  looking  upon  the  cold 
moon,  and  ice  and  snow,”  said  Caroline  turning 
to  the  fire:  *  but  I  am  sure  it  is  very  pleasant  hero.” 

“  I  know  our  parlor  at  Providence  never  looked 
half  so  pleasant  to  me,”  said  Sarah  as  she  placed 
the  last  book  in  a  little  cupboard,  where  she  had 
been  arranging  her  miniatuie  library;  ‘I  believe  all 
our  old  furniture  has  grown  new  again;  at  any  rate 
it  looks  nice  and  pretty  here,  and  tor  my  life  I  caaj 
not  see  the  faded  spots  in  the  carpet.” 

“Sarah’s  remark,  and  our  feelings,”  observed  Mrs. 
H.  »prove  to  us,  if  proof  is  necessary,  that  the  t^^^l 
wants,  the  intrinsic  necessities  of  life  are  che^P  i 
and  that  the  comforts  wc  possess  depend  very  inwch 
on  comparison  for  their  value.  These  ar.icles  of 
furniture,  though  plain  and  old  fashioned,  and  mere 
nothings  among  the  luxuries  wc  have  left,  are  even 
elegancies  here.” 

'riie  room  was  indeed  pleasant;  and  though  the 
furniture  was  plain  it  was  arranged  with  a  degree 
of  taste  and  elegance  hitherto  unknown  in  Pelham. 
Besides  the  usual  complement  of  chairs,  there  wai 
a  cane  sofa,  which  gave  a  very  pleasant  thought  of 
comftrt  A  book  case  was  filled  with  some  of  the 
best  English  authors,  with  a  ‘ew  in  French  and  La¬ 
tin  Several  cai^os  and  baskets  of  shcli-work  were 
arranged  on  the  iiianlel  piece,  and  a  brass  fire  set  gave 
a  brighter  glow  to  the  blazing  fire.  Paper  and 
paint  were  luxuries,  alike  unkiiou  n  in  the  interior,  * 
at  that  early  period;  but  the  white  pine  wainscoting 
was  clean  and  neat;  and  the  white-washed  walls 
were  tinged  with  the  color  of  the  flame,  as  they 
gladdened  at  the  chcirful  scene  within. 

“I  have  lonj|  wished,”  said  Mrs.  H.  as  they 
drew  near  the  hre,  **10  instruct  you  in  some  things, 
my  children.  In  the  first  place,  iht  n,  expect  that 
your  opinions,  your  dress,  your  persons,  your  charac¬ 
ters,  w  ill  be  made  the  subject  of  reimrk,  if  not  of 
cavil  and  censure.  The  inhai»iianls  *  every  place, 
but  especially  thoso  of  remote  end  interior  situationr^ 
are  tenacious  of  their  owm  peculiar  opinions,  cus¬ 
toms  and  modes  of  dress  and  of  society;  these  are 
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in  effect,  passed  into  a  code  of  laws;  and  whoevei 
departs  from  them  is  considered  to  deviate  from  the 
true  wav,  and  is  of  course  subject  to  ridicule  or  cen¬ 
sure.  In  cities  and  large  towns,  where  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  of  all  ranks  and  nations,  this  principle 
takes,  perhaps,  some  other  form,  and  is  hardly  known; 
but  it  always  ra^es  in  proportion  to  the  obscurity 
of  the  place.  \  ou  will  then,  my  children,  strive  to 
compromise  the  self  love  natural  to  all,  by  surren¬ 
dering  your  own  peculiarities,  as  far  as  may  be 
consistent,  and  avoiding  every  thing  which  may 
clash  with  their  prejudices,  and  arouse  their  jeal 
oasy.” 

“But  will  not  our  children,”  asked  Mr.  H.  “by 
conceding  too  much,  persuade  them  they  have  the 
right  of  domination,  a  power  tliey  would  be  very 
likely  to  ahusel”  . 

do  not  wish,”  relumed  the  other,  *my  children 
to  bend  servilely  to  all  the  whims  that  may  be  im¬ 
posed  on  them;  1  do  not  wish  them  ever  to  sur¬ 
render  a  principle;  but  simply  by  a  thousand  little 
kindnesses,  and  unimportant  concessions,  to  soothe 
the  jealousies,  and  concilate4he  good  will  of  our 
new  neighbors.  1  need  not  warn  you,  my  children, 
against  a  vain  display  in  dress;  but  whatever  ad¬ 
vantages  you  may  possess,  let  them  not  -proiect, 
or  appear  prominent;  and  always  avoid  every  kind 
of  display.  By  exciting  envy  you  would  arouse 
hatred  and  malice  and  brin^  upon  yoi  r^elves^tioiiblcs 
for  which  the  triumph  ot  a  moment  would  be  hut 
a  poor  recompense.  Make  no  satirical  remarks  up¬ 
on  any  of  the  people,  customs,  or  peculiarities. — 
Throw  off*  all  vain  airs.  Mingle  with  them  freely; 
and  show  them  you  mean  to  appear,  what  you  re¬ 
ally  are,  a  plain  farmei*8  daughters.  This  now  is 
our  home;  and  these  people  around  us  are  our 
neighbours,  with  whom  we  must  conciliate  an  in¬ 
terchange  of  kndly  feelings  and  good  offices,  which 


all  require,  and  which  they  would  never  sell  to  Uitir 
superiors,  though  they  would  bestow  them  Ireely 
on  their  equals. 

The  spells  of  refined  taste  soon  wrought  wonders 
in  tilt  cottage  home,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  weeks,  everything  was  adjusted  to  Iho  satis- 
faction  of  Mrs  H.  and  Frances,  and  the  infinite  de¬ 
light  of  Caroline  and  Sarah,  w'ho  both  declared  they 
never  saw  such  a  snug,  nice,  darling  little  place, 
in  all  their  lives. 

Reader,  we  will  now  enact  the  courtesy  of  an  en¬ 
tertainer,  and  show  you  over  the  house,  where  we  hope 
to  persuade  you  to  sojourn  for  a  short  seasen.  It  was 
altogether,  in  its  construction  and  finish,  far  beyond 
any  other  house  in  the  town;  not  even  excepting  the 
minister's,  the  doctor's,  and  the  squire's.  It  was|built 
one  story  high  with  a  curved  roof.  A  small  portico  ol 
trellis-work  w’as  raised  over  the  door,  which  opened 
towards  the  north.  On  the  right  hand  was  the  parlor; 
and  on  the  left  was  the  lodging  room  of  Mrs.  H. 
Back  was  the  sitting  room,  which  has  already  been 
described,  with  a  large  and  convenient  pantry  (or  in 
country  phrase  buttery)  and  a  small  bed  room  on  one 
side;  and  a  large  bed  room  on  the  other.  Leading 
back  from  the  middle  room  was  the  kitchen,  w'hieh 
was  large  and  convenient.  It  contained  a  sink,  well 
and  oven,  a  pole  to  dry  clothes  on,  sundry  spikes  and 
nails  on  which  to  suspend  coats  and  hats ;  a  pair  of 
wooden  pegs  to  support  the  family  musket,  and  a 
commodious  fire-place.  *  Two  outer  doors  opened  op. 
positc  each  other,  one  on  the  east,  en  a  luxuriant  mea¬ 
dow',  containing  a  living  fountain  from  which  a  sn  all 
stream  w'ent  purling  limpidly  over  the  green  grass; 
and  the  other  into  the  back  yard.  Of  the  chambers 
tw’o  were  finished ;  and  these  w'ere  occupied,  one  by 
Frances,  the  other  by  Caroline  and  Sarah.  And  here, 
for  the  present,  kind  reader,  we  make  our  adieu, 
hoping  to  meet  again  ere  long. 


SONNE  T  S, 


BY- 


I. 

IS  THERE  NO  GODI 

There  is  no  God,  the  sceptic  scoffing  said — 

There  is  no  Power  that  sw  ays  or  earth  or  sky: 
Hemovs  the  veil  that  folds  the  doubter's  head. 

That  God  may  burst  upon  hi^  open'd  eye. 

Is  there  no  GodT— yon  stars  above  array'd. 

If  he  look  there,  the  blasphemy  deny. 

Whilst  his  own  features  in  the  mirror  read. 

Reflect  the  image  of  Divinity. 

'is  there  no  Godi— the  purling  streamlet's  flow, 

Tlie  air  he  flUaiheS,  the  ground  he  treads,  the  trees, 
Bright  flowers,  green  grass,  the  winds  that  round  him 
blow. 

All  speak  of  God;  all  prove  that  His  decrees 
Have  placed  them  where  they  may  his  Being  show; 
Blind  to  thyself,  ah  see  him,  man,  in  these. 


II. 

THERE  IS  A  GOD. 

There  is  a  God,  the  ^w'ise  man's  heart  declares — 
There  is  an  Author  to  the  wondrous  birth 
Of  light  and  life,  that  Nature  gayly  wears. 

When,  music-toned,  her  smile  is  on  the  earth. 
There  is  a  God!  the  sky  his  presence  shares, 

His  hand  upheaves  the  billows  in  their  mirth. 
Destroys  the  mighty,  yet  the  humble  spares. 

And,  with  contantment,  crowns  the  thoughts  of 
worth. 

There  is  a  God!  to  doubt  it  is  to  fly 
Mad  in  the  face  of  Reason  and  Design, 

To  lift  the  vision  of  a  mole  on  high, 

And,  blinded  by  the  sun-light  there,  repine. 

This  is  the  fool's  part; — to  the  wise  man's  eye 
The  light  uplifts  him  to  the  source  divine. 


FINAL  CHARGE  OF  THE  BRITISH  GUARDS  AT  WATERLOO. 


“  Up,  Guards,  and  at  them  !”  is  one  of  those  me¬ 
morable  sentences,  standings  for  the  symbols  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  great  events,  which,  like  Csesar’s  re¬ 
port,^**  Veni,  vidi,  vici,”  and  Nelson’s  signal,  ‘  Eng¬ 
land  expects  every  man  to  du  his  duty,’  have  impjint- 
ed  themselves,  in  capital  letters,  on  the  page  of  his¬ 
tory,  and  been  admitted  amongst  the  menmonicr  of 
nations.  At  the  sound,  fancy  sees  the  hill-top,  on 
which  Death  had  set,  like  a  crowned  monarch,  through 
all  the  dreadful  day  of  Watorloo,  sw’arming  with  the 
life  as  of  a  sudden  resurrection — and  hears  the  an¬ 
swering  shout,  when  the  hurricane  of  war  swept  down 
its  slopes  that  tore  into  shreds  the  banner  of  France, 
and  laid^an  empire  tn  the  dust ! 

The  last  charge  of  the  British  Gnardb  on  the  18th 
of  June,  beside  being,  necessarily,  rich  in  picturesque 
effect,  is  an  incident  of  the  most  dramatic  interest,  as 
being  the  point  of  crisis  in  one  of  those  great  actions 
by  which  the  destiny  of  nations  is  conspicuouslv  moul 
ded.  But,  more  than^such  incidents  in  general,  it  de¬ 
rives  a  peculiar  interest  of  its  own  from  the  circum¬ 
stances  by  which  it  had  been  preceded.  Perhaps,  of 
all  the  fields  on  which  British  valor  has  ever  made  its 
most  conspicuous  disnlays,  there  never  was  one  so  re¬ 
markable  as  W  aterloo  for'that. peculiar  characteristic 
of  the  national  courage  w'hich  distinguishes  it  from  the 
courage  of  most  other  races  of  men,  and  singularly 
contrasts  it  with  that  of  the  nation  which  was  its  im¬ 
mediate  opponent  on  the  day  in  xuestion; — vre  allude 
to  its  constitutional  quality  of  calm  and  patient  endur¬ 
ance.  A  more  gallant  nation  than  France  the  sun  does 
not  rise  on;  but  a  Frenchman’s  valor  is  nourished  up¬ 
on  its  own  action,  and  must  be  permitted  to  breathe  it¬ 
self,  or  it  dies.  It  is  better  formed  for  brilliant  achieve¬ 
ment  than  silent  resistance.  With  French  troops,  or 
any  other  troops  the  British,  it  may  well  be  doubted  if 
W’ellington  could  have  won  the  field  of  W'aterloo  ;  and 
part  of  his  great  merit  consists  in  his  perfect  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  materials  with  which  he  had  to  w^ork,  and 
the  entire  confidence  with  which,  since  a  system  of  tac¬ 
tics  so  desperate  and  trying  seemed  necessary  to  the 
success  of  his  operations,  he  reposed  on  the  unyield¬ 
ing  Constance  of  a  British  soldier.  Twenty  times  du¬ 
ring  that  dreary  day  w'ould  his  combinations  have 
been  thwarted  by  ihe  irrepressible  impatience  of  men 
as  gallant  but  more  impetuous,  under  the  irritation  that 
goaded  almost  to  madness,  and  sounded  more  starting¬ 


ly  than  trumpets  to  the  charge :  the  Battla  of  W’ater- 
loo  w’as  a  continued  succession  of  tremendous  charges 
by  the  French  charges  on  the  British  squares;  and 
hour  after  hour  did  these  gallant  heroes,  amid  all  the 
maddening  excitements  of  the  scene,  stand  to  be  mow¬ 
ed  down  on  the  spot  where  they  had  been  placed,  wa¬ 
tering  unmurmuringly  with  their  blood  the  ground  on 
which  a  glorious  harvest  was  about  to  be  reaped, 
though  well  they  knew  that  should  not  be  at  the 
gathering.  The  duty  of  each  exposed  square  was 
like  the  desperate  one  of  forlorn  hope.  ‘  When  will 
we  get  at  them  1’ — was  the  passionate  cry  of  the  Irish 
Regiments,  when  death  flew  through  their  ranks,  and 
their  temper  at  times  all  but  failed.  *  The  loss  of  in¬ 
dividual  Regiments  under  circumstances  so  madden¬ 
ing,’  says  an  historian  of  the  scene,  ‘  was  prodigious. 
One  had  four  hundred  men  mowed  down  in  square, 
without  a  trigger;  it  lost  almost  all  its  officers,  and  a 
Subaltern  commanded  it  for  half  the  day.’ — Another, 
‘when  nearly  annihilated,  sent  to  reqnire  support; 
none  could  be  given;  and  the  Commanding  Oflicer  was 
told  that  ‘he  must  stand  or  fall  where  he  was.** 
Knowing  the  tremendous  sacrifice  that  was  going  on, 
Napoleitn  calculated  on  wearying  the  British  into  de¬ 
feat.  Ever  and  again  the  n4asses  of  the  enemy  came 
dashing  againstt  the  British  squares,  and  were  rolled 
back  as  from  stone  wolls — hut  not  without  making 
fearful  breaches  in  the  iiving  masonry,  which  were  in¬ 
stantly  and  steadily  filled  up.  Never  was  a  state  of 
inaction  so  dreadful  and  ss  dreary.  Oh  !  for  one  blast 
of  the  bugle  that  should  have  broken  that  fearful  par 
alysis  of  the  limbs  oY  war,  and  sounded  to  the  charge! 
And  it  came  at  length  ! — awakening  the  myriad  ener¬ 
gies  that  had  slumbered  through  all  that  long  and  des¬ 
olating  day,  into  one  tremendous  and  irresistiblegburst 
of  action,  and  gathering  the  hoarded  vengeance  of  its 
weary  hours  into  one  vast  impulse,  beneath  .whose  a 
dischargiS  dynasty  perished  from  the  earth  ! 

It  was  after  the  Prussians  had  begun  to  debouch 
from  the  woods  of  Saint  Lambert,  that  Napoleon,  see¬ 
ing  the  day  was  lost,  unless  he  could  make  an  instant 
impression  on  the  British  front,  led  on  his  Old  Imperi¬ 
al  Guard  to  the  front  of  the  hill,  behind  whose  crest 
the  British  Guards  lay  crouched  like  lions.  Here  he 
paust  d,  on  the  rcmonssrances  of  his  Staff,  and  Ney 
headed  this  last  greai  venture  up  the  hill.  The  hour 
was  come  when  the  sleepy  spell  was  broken,  and  the 
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fatifal  ni^tmare  which  had,  all  day,  satamongat  the 
Dritiah  Kjaares,  at  length  shaken  off.  Gallantly,  amid 
ahowers  of  gprape  and  canister-shot,  the  Iropeiial 
Guard  swept  on^  and  gallantly  they  crossed  the  ridge 
of  a  hill.  Then  it  was  that  the  word  oi  power  went 
forth— *Uf,  Guards,  and  at  them  !’  The  tide  of  war, 
which  had  flowed  all  day  toward  the  British  lines,  was 
rolled  back ;  the  Caralry  came  pouring  in  the  track  of 
the  gallant  Guards,  and  the  Duke  closed  his  telescope, 
and  gave  the  final  order  for  the  whole  British  line  to 
advance.  When  was  ever  order  so  exultingly  obeyedt 
Wounds,  and  fatigue,  and  hunger,  were  all  forgotten. 


'  With  their  customary  steadiness  they  began  to  cross 
the  ridge ;  but  Nature  had  been  'strained  to  her  ex- 
tremest  point  of  forbearance,  and  when  they  saw  the 
French  before  them,  a  cry  arose  that  seemed  to  rend 
the  heavens.  When  silence  again  descended  on  that 
field,  to  hit  there  with  his  natural  ally.  Death,  the  star 
to  w'hich  Napoleon  had  trusted  had  fought  against  him 

in  their  courses,  as  they  did  against  Sisera  ot  old _ the 

eagles  were  low  on  the  plain,  whence  they  never  soar¬ 
ed  again,  and  the  flag  of  silver  lilies  was  waving  to  the 
breezes  of  France ! 


Specimens  or  Inoenuitt.— The  Iliad  of  Homer, 
Pliny  says,  was  written  upon  vellum  In  so  small  a 
compass  as  to  be  compressed  within  a  nutshell.  This 
was  supposed  to  be  a  fiction  **till  one  day  in  com¬ 
pany,”  aays  Mr.  DTsraeli,  “  the  leained  Doctor  trifled 
away  half  an  heur^  to  prove  it!” 

Peter  Bales,  a  celebrated  call igraphist  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  wrote  the  whole  Bible  on  a  space  which 
was  enclosed  in  an  English  walnut  not  larger  than  a 
ben*s  egg.  There  is  an  account  of  this  rare  feat  of 
littleness  given  in  the  Harlien  mss.  530,  which  states 
that  *Hhe  nut  holdeth  the  book;  and  that  there  are  as 
many  leaves  in  his  little  book  as  the  great  Bible,  and 
he  has  written  as  much  in  one  of  his  little  leaves  as  a 
great  leaf  of  the  Bible.”  It  is  stated  that  this  won¬ 
derful  copy  of  the  Bible  was  seen  by  many  thousands 

In  the  library  of  St.  John's  College,  at  Oxford, 
there  is  a  drawing  of  the  head  of  Charles  1.,  wholly 
composed  of  minute  written  characters,  which  at  h 
small  distance  resemble  the  lines  of  an  engraving. 
The  lines  of  the  head,  and  the  ruff,  contain  the  book  of 
Psalms,  the  Creed  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  an  Italian  monk,  named 
Peter  Alininus  comprised  the  acts  of  the  apostles,  and 
the  gospel  of  St.  John,  within  the  circumference  of  a 
farthing. 

An  artist  endowed  with  equal  patience,  presented 
Queen  EUinbeth  with  a  bit  of  paper  of  the  size  of  a 
finger  nail,  on  which  were  written  the  ten  command 
manta,  the  cieed,  and  the  Lord’s  prayer,  together  with 


her  majesty’s  name,  and  the  date  of  the  year:  all  the 
letters  of  it  were  easily  distinguished  by  the  means  of 
a  pair  of  spectacles  which  this  artist  himself  con* 
strurted. 

Jerome  Faba,  an  Italian  piiest,  and  a  native  of  Cal¬ 
abria,  exercised  himself  in  another  species  of  indus¬ 
try  equally  wonderful  for  its  difficulty.  He  finished 
a  work  of  box-wood,  which  represented  all  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  the  passion,  and  might  be  put  into  the  shell 
of  a  w’alnut. 

To  him  is  likewise  attributed  a  coach  of  the  size  of 
a  grain  of  wheat,  within  which  wer )  to  be  seen  a  man 
and  a  woman,  a  coachman  who  drove  it,  and  horses 
which  drew  it.  These  performances  were  presented 
to  Francis  I.,  and  to  Charles  V.  Another  artist  con¬ 
structed  an  ivory  chariot,  which  a  fly  covered  with  its 
wings,  and  a  ship  also  of  ivory,  with  its  rigging  com¬ 
plete. 

Paul  Columus  tells  us  somewhere,  that  he  saw  a 
goldsmith  at  Moulins,  who  had  chained  a  living  flea 
to  a  gold  chain,  which'  contained  fifty  links,  and  did 
not  weigh  three  grains. 

Madame  de  Sevigne,  likewise  mentions  in  one  of 
her  letters,  that  there  was  a  man  in  Paris,  who,  as  a 
master-piece,  had  constructed  a  chariot  which  was 
drawn  by  fleas.  The  Dauphin,  on  this  occasion,  ask¬ 
ed  the  Prince  of  Conti,  his  cousin,  who  it  was  that 
had  made  the  harness,  and  was  told  by  him,  with  a 
smile,  **thatii  certainly  must  have  been  some  spider  in 
the  neighborhood.” 
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An  Address  delivered  before  the  Wirt  Insti¬ 
tute,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

With  liberal  and  enlightened  views,  with  persua 
sire  eloquence  and  surpassing  ability,  my  predeces- 
lors  have  directed  your  attention  to  a  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects  of  grave  importance  and  exciting  interest.  Those 
subjects  have  been  discussed  with  a  vigor  of  intellect, 
a  power  of  analysis  and  felicity  of  illustration  worthy 
of  unqualified  admiration.  Every  faculty  of  mind, 
every  department  of  nature,  every  art  and  science, 
the  present  and  the  past,  the  heavens  abovo  and  the 
earth  beneath  havecontiibuted  to  the  elements  of  those 
intellectual  banquets  of  which  you  have  so  freely 
paratken. 

You  have  been  presented  with  a  variety  of  objects 
not  merely  attractive  in  their  nature,  but  captivating 
by  the  embellishments  which  taste,  fancy  and  genius 
have  thrown  around  them.  W'hat  subject  remains 
untouched,  what  field  unexplored  1  Where  can  a  true 
incognita  be  found  1  Fancy  and  reality  have  been 
tasked  to  the  very  verge  of  indurance.  Learning 
languishes  under  the  multiplied  labors  of  recent  con¬ 
tribution,  satiety  demands  richer  viands  and  more 
exquisite  flavors.  Who  can  minister  successfully  or 
acceptably  to  such  expectations  1  Prudence  ,perhap8, 
required  the  individual  who  now  addressee  you,  to  de¬ 
cline  the  task ;  but  his  pledge  has  gone  forth,  and 
though  he  can  bring  but  a  puny  arm  to  its  redemption 
yet  necessity  and  honor  command  the  eflfort.  The 
charms  of  novelty  and  the  merit  of  originality  are 
above  his  powers.  He  claims  not  the  capacity  to 
I  enlighten  or  instruct  an  audience  like  this ;  he  can 
scarcely  hope  to  enlist  attention,  while  he  points  to 
souroet  of  enjoyment  and  means  of  improvement. 
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The  records  of  the  past  may  be  instructive  and  useful 
to  tho  present  and  the  future.  The  act’ons  of  those  wh 
have  preceded  us,  may  assist  in  directing  our  foot¬ 
steps  in  the  ways  of  truth  and  happiness.  Resem¬ 
blance,  and  contrast,  analogy  and  inference,  may  be 
made  lights  to  our  feet  and  lamps  to  our  path.  Rea¬ 
son  and  philosophy,  may  derive  light  from  the  sepul* 
chres  of  the  dead,  to  illuminate  the  habitations  of  the 
living.  Wisdom  uttered  her  sentiments  in  a  language 
as  distinct  and  intelligible  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs 
and  prophets,  the  apostles  and  Christian  fathers,  as  In 
our  own  day  ami  country.  Patriotism  breathed  as 
pure  a  spirit,  exhibited  as  sublime  a  spectacle,  and 
taught  as  instructive  a  lesson  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber  and  Cephisus,  in  the  days  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  as  on  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  or  the 
vallies  of  America,  in  the  days  of  W’allace  and 
Washington.  Art  exhibited  as  splendid  achievements, 
as  exquisite  beauties  and  as  attractive  perfections  in  the 
Pireus  of  Athens  and  the  Coliseum  of  Rome,  as  in  the 
boasted  schools  of  modem  times.  Religion  reigned 
with  as  pure  and  holy  an  influence  in  the  hearts  of  the 
apostles,  as  in  the  bosoms  of  its  present  ministers, 
and  shone  with  as  clear  and  brilliant  a  flame  from  the 
golden  candlesticks  of  the  apocalypse,  as  from  the 
consecrated  altars  of  the  present  century.  Genius 
shone  with  as  unclouded  a  lustre  in  the  forum  ol  Rome 
and  the  assemblies  of  Athens,  as  in  the  parliament  of 
England  or  the  coi.gress  of  America.  Eloquence  at¬ 
tained  as  elevated  a  point  of  perfection  and  exerted  as 
captivating  an  influence  when  cultivated  and  employ- 
ed  by  the  ancient  statesmen  and  orators,  as  when  in¬ 
voked  aud  cherished  by  the  great  masters  of  later 
days.  I  might  invite  your  attention  to  the  lives  and 
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actions  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  and  en* 
graren  their  names  and  deeds  upon  tho  history  of  the 
world. 

A  passing  hour  might  perhaps  be  ag:Teeably  and 
profitably  dcToted  to  the  great  masters  of  philosophy 
and  history,  of  arts, science  and  arms;  the  founders  of 
sects,  systems  and  empires ;  of  those  whose  illustrious 
and  surpassing  genius  and  talents  have  charmed  and 
illuminated  the  ages  in  which  they  lived,  and  whose 
works  and  w'isdom,  have  influenced  the  conduct  and 
destiny  of  succeeding  generations. 

There  we  might  And  all  that  is  pure  and  holy  in 
religion,  all  that  is  noble  and  elevated  in  sentiment, 
all  that  is  sublime  and  heroic  in  action,  all  that  is  per* 
Huasivo  and  touching  in  sensibility,  all  that  is  base  and 
treacherous  in  design,  all  that  is  execrable  and  infa¬ 
mous  in  practice. 

There  every  passion  and  propensity  of  the  human 
heart  is  pourtrayed  in  characters  of  living  light;  there 
every  desire  and  aspiration  of  the  soul  is  shadowed 
forth  in  visible  and  legible  signs ;  there  the  springs 
aud  motives  and  secrets  of  human  action  are  developed 
with  the  clearness  of  light  and  the  fidelity  of  truth. 
But  liberty,  celestial  liberty,  is  now  justly  apprecia¬ 
ted,  more  ardently  cherished,  and  more  extensively 
enjoyed  in  modem  than  in  ancient  times.  The  genial 
influence  of  our  liberal  institutions  bas  given  to  her 
cheeks  a  rosy  tinge,  to  her  eyes  a  sparkling  brilliancy 
and  to  her  charms  a  fascinating  powder,  unknown  to 
other  climes.  As  it  is  my  purpose  to  examine  the 
history,  structure  and  tendencies  of  those  institutions, 
I  shall  limit  my  notice  of  past  histo«^y  to  that  portion 
which  U  intimately  connected  with  their  origin. 

When  the  light  of  the  reformation  shone  upon 
Europe,  a  new  era  commenced,  new  life  and  vigor 
were  disseminated  through  the  ijjtellectual  world,— 
anew  impulse  aroused  the  human  intellect  from  the 
slumbers  of  ages  and  nerved  the  mind  of  man  for  new 
efforts,  new  discoveries,  and  new  conquests.  An  isl¬ 
and  which  in  the  days  of  Roman  splendor  and  conquest, 
was  the  abode  of  subjugated  barbarians,  became  the 
theatre  of  distinction,  of  new  institutions  of  govein> 
ment,  of  more  accurate  and  enlarged  views,  of  religion 
and  freedom,  of  more  elevated  conceptions,  of  the 
rights,  the  appropriate  pursuits  and  the  legitimate 
destiny  of  man. 

The  relative  and  reciprocal  duties  and  obligations 
of  the  prince  and  the  subject,  became  more  clearly 
defined  and  more  efficiently  regulated.  The  protec¬ 
tion  of  property  and  reputation,  of  security  and  per¬ 
sonal  liberty  became  established  upon  more  sure  and 
enduring  foundations. 

More  just  and  elevated  views  of  popular  rights 
began  to  prevail. 

The  claims  of  prerogative  were  discussed  and  the 
divine  rights  of  kings  questioned. 

Men  began  to  assert  with  boldness  and  maintain 
with  firmness  their  natural  and  inherent  rights. 

The  institutions  of  government  began  to  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  intended  for  the  benefit  and  protection  of  the 
many,  rathei  than  the  advantage  and  emolument  <  f 
the  few. 


'Fhe  protection  given  to  property,  awakened  indui. 
try  and  animated  enterprize. 

Commercial  adventure  returned,  ladened  with  the 
wealth  and  luxuries  of  distant  lands  and  enriched  with 
the  discoveries  and  improvements  of  other  climes. 

The  rewards  of  commercial  enterprize  multiplied 
rapidly  the  means  of  enjoyment,  the  objects  of  desire 
and  the  incentives  to  industry.  The  rapid  increase  of 
property  was  followed  by  a  corresponding  improve- 
ment  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  the  theory  and 
pratice  of  government,  by  more  liberal  legislation,  and 
more  enlightened  judicial  determinations. 

The  discussions  of  the  forum  and  the  senate  became 
frequent  and  ardent,  interesting  and  exciting. 

The  powers  and  faculties  of  the  mind  stimulated 
by  ambition,  improved  and  invigorated  by  exercise 
and  collision,  animated  by  the  hopes  of  success  and 
the  delights  of  victory,  sought  with  industry  and  em- 
ployed  with  skill,  the  influence  and  aids  of  reason 
and  philosophy,  science,  arts,  history  and  religion. 

The  recesses  of  the  human  mind  were  more 
thoroughly  explored,  its  powers  more  accurately  ana¬ 
lyzed,  its  faculties  more  clearly  defined,  and  arranged, 
its  capabilities  more  justly  appreciated,  and  its  ener¬ 
gies  more  skillfully  disciplined  and  directed. 

Their  results  became  daily  more  visible  and  more 
felt  in  the  improved  condition  of  society  in  all  its  re¬ 
lations  and  modifications. 

The  awakened  spirit  of  enquiry  and  ambition  shed 
increasing  lights  and  diffused  augmented  blessings. 

Few  periods  of  the  world  have  been  characterized 
by  a  more  rapid  advance  in  all  thit  is  interesting  to 
the  heart  and  affections,  in  all  that  is  elevating  to  the 
nature  and  dignity,  in  all  that  is  conducive  to  the 
comfort  and  enjoymeut  of  man,  than  the  period  of 
English  history  from  the  reformation  to  the  American 
Revolution.  ^  ^ 

The  achievments  of  popular  liberty,  the  encroach¬ 
ments  upon  prerogative  and  the  conquests  overpower, 
tended  strongly  to  rescue  property  from  the  control 
and  protect  freedom  from  the  assaults  of  executive 
caprice,  rapacity,  and  violence. 

It  was  at  this  interesting  period  of  English  history 
w'hen  so  much  had  been  gained  and  so  much  remained 
to  be  gained  in  the  cause  of  the  people,  w'hen  execu¬ 
tive  and  legislative  power,  rebuked  and  restrained  ai 
home,  by  the  freedom  and  vigor  of  popular  resistance, 
sought  extravagant  indulgence  in  oppressive  legisla¬ 
tion,  for  her  colonial  possessions  in  the  new  world, 
that  our  republic  proclaimed  itself  sovereign  and  in¬ 
dependent,  and  took  its  station  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth. 

The  fourth  of  July  17T6,  was  the  most  eventful 
epoch  in  the  history  of  nations.  It  was  emphatically 
the  day  of  dayt. 

In  its  tendencies  and  consequences  to  the  human 
lace,  the  most  important  that  has  shone  since  God  said 
“  let  there  be  light.” 

Thirteen  provinces  uniting  in  a  manifesto  of  princi¬ 
ples  and  a  declaration  of  political  rights — proclainaing 
to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  the  motives  and  causes  of 
their  separation  from  the  parent  country,  and  dissolv- 
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iog  their  social  and  political  relations,  and  pledging 
their  lives,  fortunes  and  honor,  to  the  support  of  their 
principles! 

The  world  had  never  beheld  a  similar  scene.  It 
was  a  novelty  in  the  history  of  nations. 

And  having  redeemed  their  pledge,  and  mainliincd  i 
heiore  the  world  thrir  declaration,  the  representatives 
of  thirteen  independent  sovreignties  assembled  to 
consecrate  and  pcrpeiuate  their  political  principles,  in 
ih2  enduring  form  of  a  written  constitution  of  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Those  immortal  statesmen  assembled,  chastened  in 
spirit  and  purified  in  patriotism,  by  the  regenerating 
fires  of  the  revolution.  Representing  diversifietl  and 
conflicting  interests,  they  nobly  resolved  to  sacrifice 
private  feelings  and  local  advantages,  upon  the  altar  of 
patriotic  devotion. 

The  spirit  of  harmony  and  compromise,  rose  tri¬ 
umphant  over  every  obstacle,  and  resulted  in  the  pro¬ 
duction,  and  unanimous  raiificaiion,  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  record  of  hi  man  origin,  that  has  ever  existed. 

This  was  emphatically  and  pre-eminently  an  era  in 
the  history  of  government. 

New  views  and  piinciplcs  were  incorporated  into 
its  frame  work  and  structure;  new  safe-guarls  and 
protections  to  liberty,  were  interwoven  with  the  con¬ 
stituent  elements  of  the  social  compact.  It  w’as  theo¬ 
retically,  fundamentally  and  practically,  a  novel  sys¬ 
tem;  literally  and  truly  an  experiment,  an  untried  test 
of  man’s  capacity  to  govr^rn  hinisell,  to  enjoy  rational 
liberty  and  perpetuate  free  institutions. 

The  theory  of  the  Pritisli  constitution  was  repudia¬ 
ted,  and  many  of  the  principles  of  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  discardeil. 

There  the  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  monarch 
whose  authority  descends  by  hereditary  succession. 
The  king  or  sovereign  is  the  recognized  fountain  of 
power,  honor  and  justice,  the  ultimate  owmer  of  the 
fee  of  the  w  hole  soil  of  the  kingdom.  * 

He  is  by  the  theory  of  the  constitution  deemed  im- 
moital — can  do  no  wrong,  is  not  amenable  to  censure, 
punishment  or  removal ;  possesses  the  sole  pow’er  of 
making  war,  peace  and  treaties;  of  filling  all  execu¬ 
tive  and  judicial  oflTices,  creating  peers  and  conducting 
the  whole  intercourse  with  foreign  nations.  He  pos¬ 
sesses  an  unqualified  veto  upon  all  legislation  and  an 
undefined  and  almost  indefinable  prerogative. 

The  parliament,  consisting  of  the  three  estates  of 
king,  lords  and  commons,  is  by  the  theory  of  the 
British  constitution  omnijtotent.  There  is  noestabl'sh- 
ed  and  operative  restriction  or  limitation,  to  its  pow'er 
of  legislation,  beyond  the  undefined  restraints  of  fear 
and  the  uncertain  infiuence  of  popular  opinion. 

The  British  constitution  regards  as  a  constituent 
part  of  the  social  system,  privileged  orders,  titled  no¬ 
bility,  and  hereditary  distinctions.  It  connects  church 
and  state,  introduces  prelates  into  parliament,  and 
compels  many  an  unbelievin?  sinner  to  subscribe  to 
the  thirty-nine  articles,  and  partake  of  the  holy  sym¬ 
bols  of  the  sacrament,  as  a  test  and  qualihcation  of 
official  station. 
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It  exacts  from  the  productions  of  industry,  and  ex¬ 
torts  from  the  earnings  of  labor,  a  tithe  to  minister  to 
the- extravagance  and  dissipation  of  a  titled  priest¬ 
hood# 

Its  tendencies  array  the  sovereign  and  nobility 
against  the  spiril  of  innovation,  improvement  and  re¬ 
form  ;  unite  them  in  steady  and  unremitting  resisianca 
to  the  odvaiices  of  rational  liberty  and  enlightened 
fri'cdom,  introduce  executive  influence  into  tito  halls 
of  justice,  coriupting  its  ministers,  overaw  ing  their 
deliberations,  and  trampling  upon  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  subject. 

The  America’i  constitution  is  based  upon  a  differ¬ 
ent  theory,  and  rests  upon  different  principles. 

It  recognizes  the  people  as  the  fountain  and  source 
of  power,  honor  and  justice,  and  their  protection  and 
happiness,  as  the  only  legitimate  object  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  legislation,  it  recognises  neither  kings, 
princes,  privileged  orders,  nobility  or  hereditary  dis¬ 
tinctions. 

It  acknowleges  no  individuals  as  above  iu  salutary 
restiaint,  or  beneath  its  protecting  care. 

It  confers  neither  pow’er,  influence  or  official  station, 
except  through  the  voluntary  choice  and  selection  of 
the  people. 

It  submitted  itself  to  ihcir  free  acceptance  or  re¬ 
jection,  and  recognized  their  pow’cr  to  modify  its  pro¬ 
visions,  or  abiogata  its  sanctions.  It  repudiated  as 
unholy,  any  connnexion  between  the  government  and 
an  established  church,  and  rejected  all  religious  tests, 
as  qualifications  for  office  or  station. 

It  forbade  corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeiture  of  es¬ 
tate  and  recognized  and  guarded  the  /ights  of  con¬ 
science,  and  the  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press. 

It  separates  the  government  into  different  depart¬ 
ments,  and  defines  the  powers,  duties  and  obligations 
of  each.  Its  delegations  of  authority,  its  require¬ 
ments,  restrictions  and  limitations,  were  studiously 
clothed  in  language,  the  most  clear  and  explicit;  its 
sentences,  expressions  and  w^ords,  were  examined 
in  all  their  bearings,  relations  and  dependencies,  with 
the  most  scrupulous  caution;  and  weighed,  consider-* 
ed  and  adopted,  with  the  roost  exact  and  scrutinizing 
j  care. 

The  different  departments  were  arranged,  and  the 
requisite  powders  delegated  with  a  philosophic  regard 
to  sympathies  and  attractions,  antipathies  and  repul¬ 
sions,  influences  and  dependencies,  evincing  the  most 
accurate  and  extensive  knowledge,  and  the  most  pro¬ 
found  and  enlightened  wisdom.  • 

It  confened  and  delegated  all  the  powers  that  were 
deemed  essential  to  the  national  wrelfare,  to  unite,  pro¬ 
tect  and  govern  us  in  our  external  relations;  to  present 
to  foreign  nations,  a  government  cloUted  with  all  the 
tUrihutes  oi  sovereignty,  and  possessed  of  all  the 
means  of  defence  and  redress,  requisite  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  our  interests,  our  citizens  and  our  honor. 
It  prohibited  to  the  states,  the  exccrcise  of  all  powers 
that  might  interfere  with  the  stability,  security  and 
sucr^sful  action  of  the  federal  authorities. 

In  its  general  structare,  it  is  the  most  tdmiiablei 
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and  in  Its  details,  the  most 
ment  erer  adoplrd. 

It  men  as  ntional,  intelligent  njrents,  in- ' 

tended  for  the  enjoy  ment  of  freedom,  and  capable  ofj 
self  ^oTemnrieni. 

It  is  suited  to  an  advanced  stage  of  improvement  j 
and  conducive  to  the  attainment  of  more  elevated 
perfections.  j 

Protecting  property  of  every  species,  securing  im- 1 

miinity  from  oppression  of  eveiy  form,  opening  wide  , 

the  avenues  to  popular  favor,  political  distinction  and  ! 

offlcial  station,  it  furnished  to  ambition  the  most  vigor- ' 

®  ! 

ous  stimulants,  and  promised  to  enterprize  the  richest 
rewards. 

It  was  sent  forth  by  the  convention  of  1787,  bearing 
the  honored  name  of  Washington,  and  sanctioned  by 
the  unanimous  voice  of  his  assr>ciates,  to  the  volunta 
ry  acceptance  or  rejection  of  three  millions  of  people, 
composing  thirteen  independent  sovereignties. 

No  portion  of  history,  can  be  more  intensely  in¬ 
teresting  to  an  American,  than  tlial  which  details  the 
discussions,  which  followed  the  presentment  of  that 
extraordinary  production,  to  the  scrutiny  of  a  free  and 
enlightened  people. 

The  human  mind  never  put  forth  more  extraordinary 
and  wondciful  efforts. 

Reason,  philosophy  and  eloquence,  never  exerted 
a  more  powerful  influence,  or  shone  with  more 
brilliant  splendor.  Hamilton,  Jay  and  Madison,  shed 
upon  its  provisions  a  flood  of  light;  and  furnished  in 
the  Federalist,  the  most  enlightened  and  authorative 
expositions  of  its  meaning,  and  construction. 

Minds  equally  vigorous,  enlightened  and  powerful. 


perfect  system  of  govcni- 


anxiety  to  their  thrones  and  crowns.  Tliey  beheld 
w’iih  wonder  and  terror,  this  untried  experiment  of 
free  government,  and  tl.e  spread  of  liberal  principles. 

Predi(  tions  cf  defeat  and  designs  of  counteractions, 
were  the  natural  offspring  of  their  hopes  and  fears 

The  experiment  was  commenced  under  auspices  of 
singular  felicity.  That  extraordinary  man  who  had 
led  our  armies  to  battle  and  victory,  wielded  the  exe¬ 
cutive  powers  of  the  new  government,  and  direcied 
its  course  by  the  counsels  of  mod  .ration  and  w  isdom. 

Successful  in  organization  and  action,  beyond  the 
most  enthusiastic  hopes  of  its  most  confident  advo¬ 
cates,  it  was  predicted,  that  it  could  not  survive  the 
vicissitudes  of  war,  or  the  shock  of  doinesiic  di>spn- 
tion  and  violence.  But  w’hat  has  been  tlie  result  1 
During  more  than  fifty  years  of  trial,  it  lias  proved  itself 
adequate  to  every  exigency,  and  survived  every  danger. 
It  has  grown  in  strength  and  power,  and  increased  in 
the  affections  and  reverence  of  the  people.  It  has 
borne  us  in  triumph  through  the  perils  of  a  violent  and 
protracted  w’ar,  with  one  of  the  most  powrerful  nations 
of  the  earth,  enabled  us  to  conquer  her  once  victorious 
legions  or*  land,  and  to  defeat  and  disgrace  her  on  her 
favorite  element.  Governed  by  the  magnanimous  and 
patriotic  sentiment,  of  asking  nothing  but  what  is 
right,  and  submitting  to  nothing  w  rong  in  our  inter¬ 
course  w  ith  foreign  nations,  we  have  cultivated  peace, 
vindicated  our  rights  and  preseived  untarnished  oui 
honor. 

No  intelligent  American  citizen  at  this  day,  appre¬ 
hends  the  slightest  danger  to  cur  constitutioncrin- 
stiiuii(;ns  from  foreign  aggression.  United  under  its 
influence  we  may  securely  defy  the  wo.  d.  So  far  as 


resisted  its  acceptance,  and  peurtrayed  in  the  most  relates  to  our  external  relations  and  inteiesls,  it  can 
glowing  colors,  its  lurking  danger  and  anti-republican  no  longer  be  regauled  as  an  experiii  ent.  Experirr.ee 
tendencies.  The  hopes  of  union,  and  the  cause  of  has  test*  d  its  capaeiiy  to  meet  every  emergency  rf 
free  government,  rested  upon  the  determination  of  this  exteinal  agency  and  influence.  Foreign  nations  may 
inomentf  us  question.  jiroperly  regard  it,  as  to  their  p»^wer  and  intercsi-s 

The  patriot  who  had  shared  the  toils  and  perils  of  j  as  determined.  They  c.tn  never  subvert  it,  or  des- 
the  revolution,  who  had  looked  to  its  successful  ter-  j  troy  the  influence  of  iis  example, 
mination,  as  the  harbinger  of  prosperity,  safety,  and  But  a  qucotion  equally  momentous  to  us,  may  per- 


sccurity,  watched  with  trembling  anxiety,  as  state  haps,  not  he  regarded  as  se  ttled.  Does  it  possess  in 
after  state  discussed,  deliberated  and  decided.  its  nature  and  structure,  life  preserving  energies  to 

The  heart  of  the  patriot  and  philanthropist,  was  enable  it  to  w  ithstand  the  conflict  of  clashing  interests, 
finally  gladdened  by  its  acceptance  and  adoption  by  the  assaults  of  amliitious  encroachment,  the  influence 
every  state.  It  w’as  unanimously  received  as  the  bond  of  popular  excitements  and  domestic  iiisubordinaticn 
of  union,  and  the  rule  of  government.  and  violence  1  We  can  judge  of  the  probabilities  of 

The  world  beheld  with  admiration,  this  anomalous  the  future,  only  by  the  experience  of  the  past.  It  has 
event.  Though  the  unity  of  its  design,  the  harm(»ny  of  survived  the  dangers  of  fifty  years  of  existence,  from 
iu  proportion^  and  the  beauty  of  its  parts  were  ad-  every  source.  It  might  be  rationally  supprsed,  that 
mired,  its  success  was  doubted,  and  its  durability  ques-  perils  which  were  successfully  overcome  in  the  imbe- 
tlooed.  Though  promising  in  theory,  it  was  confi-  ciliiy  of  its  infancy,  might  be  promptly  met,  and 
dently  predicted  that  it  could  not  prove  successful  in  easily  encountered,  in  the  maturity  of  its  years  and 
practice.  strength. 

Though  it  exhibited  to  the  eye  the  charm  of  beauty,  What  are  the  lessons  of  its  history,  in  the  pariicu- 
and  the  bloom  of  youth  and  health,  it  was  believed  lars  to  which  I  have  alluded  1  The  very  country 
that  the  seeds  of  early  dissolution  were  sown  in  its  which  we  inhabit,  was  at  an  early  day,  the  theatre  of 
nature,  and  that  the  worm  of  corruption  was  rioting  a  most  alarming  insurrection. 

upon  its  vitals.  ^  The  pow’er  of  government,  and  the  authority  of  the 

The  tyrants  of  the  old  world,  grasped  with  convul-  laws,  w’cre  boldly  contemned,  and  forcibly  resisted, 
sive  energy  their  soeptrest  and  looked  with  trembling  Proclamations  and  warnings  of  danger,  appeals  to 
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patriotism,  and  entreaties  to  virtue,  were  dispised  and 
gcorned.  The  entire  subversion  of  the  constitulion 
aiill^ws,  or  a  resort  to  military  power,  seemed  in¬ 
evitable. 

'l\ie  crisis  admitbMl  of  no  temporizinjj  policy. 
Firmness  was  essential  to  the  protection  of  the  con- 
slitmion,  anJ  pru.leuce  to  tli  j  preservation  of  the 
union.  The  armies  of  the  republic  were  deliberau  ly 
marshalled,  and  silently  marched  towaids  the  theatre 
of  insurrection.  Insubordinaiion  tremhled,  filtered 
and  yielded  as  they  approached.  The  moral  induence 
of  the  constitution,  co-operated  with  the  deinonsira- 
lion  of  its  physical  power.  The  supremacy  of  the 
laws  was  restored,  and  the  authority  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  vindicated  witUoni  conflict  or  bloodshed. 

The  salutary  and  conservative  influence  of  that 
eximple,  was  visible  in  the  increased  affections  of 
ths  people,  for  ih Mr  institutions:  tho  constitution  gained 
strength  and  respect. 

Resistance  to  its  authority  incurred  increased  dan¬ 
ger,  and  deeper  denunciation.  The  mighty  power  of 
pablic  sentiinant  became  auxi.iary  to  its  preservation 
and  perpetuity.  | 

What  fearful  collisions  with  state  interest  and 
aut’nrity,  it  his  since  encountered!  How  many 
slitps  in  the  course  of  our  history,  have  been  arrayed 
against  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  union  ?  Ex¬ 
cited  by  interest,  exasperated  by  passion,  their  oppo¬ 
sition  and  resistance,  have  in  some  instmees  been 
cinracterizeJ  by  great  bitterness  and  violence,  yet  all 
hive  citi  natelv  yielded  to  the  acthoriiy  of  judicial 
construciion  and  adjudication,  or  tho  compromises  of 
Icorislation. 

Oil!  of  the  most  admirable  provisions  for  the  pre- ' 
servuion  of  the  constitution,  was  the  estabiishmen  ofj 
a  c  )-ordinitP,  independent,  department  of  government,  i 
to  determine  its  construction,  and  settle  its  meaning 
and  intention. 

Itwis  fjreseen,  thatdiversity  of  opinion,  would  in¬ 
evitably  prevail,  not  only  in  relation  to  the  meaning; 
of  the  constitution  itsolf,  but  also,  in  relation  to  the  | 
consistency  of  national  and  state  legislation,  with  its ; 
provisions.  The  constitution  was  the  established  and  . 
admitted  standard  to  w  hich  all  legislation  mustconform. 

But  who  should  he  the  judge  of  the  agreementordis- , 
agreement  of  legislative  action,  w  ith  constitutional 
requirement!  j 

Not  the  executive,  because  the  possi'ssion  and  ex¬ 
ercise  of  such  a  pow'er  by  him,  would  be  dangerous, 
if  not  fatal  to  liberty.  ! 

Not  the  national  legislatures,  because  conflicting  ' 
interests,  would  ineviiibly  result  in  contradictory  con¬ 
structions. 

Not  a  department  of  government  dependent,  but 
one  co-ordinate  with,  and  independent  of  all  others. 

A  department  that  should  stand  above  the  reach  of 
executive  influence,  beyond  the  sphere  of  legislative 
action,  and  aloof  from  the  influence  of  popular  ex¬ 
citement.  i 

Hence  the  judicial  power  was  delegated  and  defined.  I 
It  waa  to  bo  exercised  by  judges,  nominated  by  the 
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executive  to  the  senate,  and  when  appointed,  forever 
,  beyond  his  reach. 

Sancii -nrd  by  the  senate,  and  wlien  sanctioned 
'  beyond  their  jurisdictii  n,  except  upon  the  presentment 
( t  tlie  grand  irqut  si  cf  the  i.atirn,  f«  r  hiph  crimes 
and  misdemeanors.  Their  tenure  of  cflice  during 
good  behavior,  llieir  Ccmprn&ation  not  subject  to 
diminution. 

'riieir  consiiuction  and  schinn  de teimiraiir r.  cf  the 
meaning  of  the  const. luli<  n,  is  hi*  d  ngand  ci  ncinsivo 
upon  all  functionaries,  aulhoriiics  and  citizens,  'Fhey 
are  clothed  with  the  high  power,  and  vested  with  the 
grave  responsihiliiy,  of  deternnning  all  cases  of  law 
or  equity,  arising  under  the  cousiitution,  treaties  and 
;  statutes. 

^  In  them  was  vested  the  right,  and  upori  tl  cm,  was 
devolved  the  momentous  duty  of  deciding  upon  the 
constitutionality  of  the  laws. 

They  wore  vested  with  exclusive  jurisdictlLD,  in 
cases  w’here  it  was  anticipated,  that  local  feoliilg  or 
state  jealously,  might  prevent  suitors  from  receiving 
a  fair  and  impartial  trial. 

.  In  this  de]>artuiLUi  of  government,  were  depcsilfd 
the  conservative  principles,  ami  life  preserving  energies 
of  tho  constiiutiun  and  the  r'^public.  Here  was  the 
peaceful  arbiter  of  conflicting  interests,  whose  authori¬ 
tative  determinations  the  executive  w.is  bonnu  to  en¬ 
force,  if  ueci'ss  ary,  by  thoemployment  of  all  the  powers 
and  means  delegated  and  supplied  by  the  constitution. 

But  fortunately  for  the  country,  the  decisions  of  tho 
federal  judiciary  have  seldom  required  any  coercive 
agency,  to  secure  respect  and  obedience.  Their  ob¬ 
vious  equity,  their  persuasive  reasoning  and  conclusive 
argnment,  have  usually  commanded  a  prompt  and 
will  mg  acquiese'’fe. 

Through  that  tribunal,  the  constitution  has  been 
illustrated,  explained  and  expounded,  by  a  series  of 
adjudications,  woriliy  of  the  repi*blic.  They  v.  ill  live 
as  long  as  free  governments  shall  exist,  admired 
monuments  of  learning,  wi-^dom  and  virtue*.  Land¬ 
marks  of  con‘'titulicnal  liberty,  crnsccrated  by  the 
patriotic  devotion,  the  unsuspected  purity,  the  incor¬ 
ruptible  integrity  ^nd  the  unsurpassid  talents  of  their 
authors,  they  will  comnnind  tho  ready  homage  of 
surceeiling  ages. 

The  expositions  of  the  late  Chief  Justice,  will 
cx<‘ite  tiic  wonder  and  command  the  admiration  of 
future  generations.  “Recorded  honors  shall  gather 
around  his  monument,  and  thicken  over  it.  It  is  a 
solid  fabric,  and  will  support  the  laurels  that  adorn 
it.”  Mew'  fortunate  for  his  country,  and  the  cause  of 
free  government,  that  we  had  such  an  expositor,  cf 
such  a  ernslitmion.  His  pure  and  unsullied  reputs- 
tion,  his  patriotic  devotion  to  the  inUiests  ar.d  insti- 
tuiicus  of  his  country,  his  steadfast  and  unyielding 
integrity,  his  exeinplaiy  and  surpassing  virtues,  hit 
artless  simplicity,  his  unostentatious  manners,  his  un- 
att'ected  dignity,  all  conspired  to  fit  Idm  pre-eminently 
for  the  t'xalied  station  he  filled  so  long,  and  with  so 
much  honor  to  himself  and  country.  A  more  amiable, 
mild  and  inoffensive  man,  never  existed. 
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Of  him  it  mi^t  well  be  said— 

— — “  His  life  hath  flow’d 

- ■  —  ■  A  sacred  stream, 

In  whose  calm  depth  the  beautiful  and  pure 
Alone  are  mirror’d;  which  tho*  shapes  of  ill 
May  hover  round  its  surface,  glides  in  light. 
And  takes  no  shadow  from  them.” 


That  task  Webster  and  Wirt  accomplished.  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  overturned  the  whole  system  of  New 
York  legistation  and  adjudication,  in  one  of  the  most 
clear,  masterly  and  conclusive  opinions,  that  ever 
emanated  from  any  bench,  in  any  age  or  country. 
The  empire  state  yielded  without  hesitation,  to  a  de- 


The  opinions  of  no  man  ever  gained,  or  perhaps  |  cision  that  swept  from  her  statute  bcok,  her  most 
ever  will  gain,  as  extensive  an  influence  over  the  !  cherished  legislation,  and  Ircm  her  judicial  records, 
confidence  of  the  country.  His  reasoning  approxima- j  the  authority  ol  her  preudest  adjudicatif  r.s.  Penn, 
ted  more  cIo.sely  to  the  certainty  of  demonstration,  sylvania,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Ohio,  New  Hem|sliifp 
and  his  perceptions  of  truth  approached  nearer  to  the  I  and  other  states,  have  partieipated  in  exciting  centre, 
accuracy  of  omniscience,  than  that  of  perhaps  any  ■  versies  with  federal  autlmiiiy,  and  submitted  to  the 
other  man,  who  has  lived  in  the  tide  of  time.  ultimate  adjudication  of  the  federal  judiciary.  But 

The  history  of  tl»c  collisions  between  federal  and  one  single  decision  of  that  eminent  tiibunal,  in  the 
slate  authority,  and  of  the  opposition  to  federal  legis-  course  of  half  a  century,  is  recollected,  in  which  a 
lation,  is  deeply  interesting,  and  well  w'orthy  the  at-  state  has  refused  obedience.  (I  allude  to  the  case  ot 
tenttoD  of  every  man,  who  desires  to  understand  the  Georgia  and  the  missionaries,)  and  it  is  hoped  that 
history,  and  to  be  acquainted  with  the  institutions  of:  refu-ul  may,  through  all  time,  s*and  a  solitary  and  re- 
his  country.  Cases  of  that  character  have  been  fre-  buked  exception,  to  the  patriotic  acquiescence  by  the 
quent,  but  time  will  not  permit  me  to  allude  to  more  I  states,  to  adjudications  bearing  all  the  imposing  and 
than  a  single  instance.  sacred  sanctions  of  the  supreme  law'  of  the  land. 

The  constitution  authorized  conerress  to  ren-ulate  The  constitution  may,  we  believe,  he  regarded  as 


commerce  among  the  diflerent  stales.  Under  this 
grant,  congress  had  regulated  the  coasting  trade,  by 


impregnable  to  the  assaults  cl  external  power,  ar.d 
safe  Irrm  the  ercrcaclimerils  of  internal  eppesitim 


requiring  the  registry  and  enrolment  of  vessels  'J’he  ar>d  violence.  It  has  a  firm  protection  in  the  energies 
legislature  of  the  slate  of  New  York,  after  the  appli-  of  cur  nalicr  al  pe.wer,  ai.d  an  er.elurirg  safeguaid  in 
cation  by  the  immortal  Fulton  of  steam  to  the  propul-  the  afTectier.s  and  vcr.e ration  of  the  An:eiic£ri  [t(|.lr. 
•Ion  of  vessels,  anxious  to  rew’ard  his  efforts  and  Triumphant  over  ail  past  dangers,  n  ay  w  e  not  cei  fi- 
discoveries,  granted  for  a  term  of  years  the  exclusive  dently  hope,  it  w  ill  prove  victorious  over  fi.iuie  pniis! 
right,  to  navigate  the  waters  of  that  state  hy  steam  The  imporlar.ee  of  its  preservation,  c  rn  le  et  in  cily 
vessels.  It  w’as  deemed  hy  some,  the  exercise  of  a  appreciated  only  hy  an  enlightened  view',  and  iniinmic 
power  possessed  exclusively  hy  congress.  The  grant  j  knowledge  of  the  benrfi  s  which  it  has  conferred,  and 
to  Livingston’s  and  Fulton’s  heirs,  was  made  by  an  the  blessings  w  hieh  it  has  hestowi  dl  Nr  go\(ri  n.eii 
eel  of  the  legislature,  sanciioneil  and  approved  by  the  or  system  of  government,  ever  pre »lu<  ed  as  much  geed 
council  of  revision.  Its  consliiuiionaliiy  was  aflirin-  with  as  little  evil,  as  n.uch  happii.ess  with  as  little 
ed  after  able,  full  and  repeated  discussions,  with  great  misery.  Eci.ipn  in  all  its  tri.du.ries,  and  anspiciits 
unanimity,  by  all  the  higher  judicial  tribunals  of  tho'  in  all  its  rcsnlts,  it  has  elevated  the  charade r,  rr.d 
•tato,  composed  of  men  venerated  for  their  learning  promoted  the*  picspnity  ar.d  glory  of  cur  beloved 
and  wisdom.  From  the  eouit  of  last  resort  in  the  country.  Wh.ai  astrr.ifhirig  results  the  judicious  and 
Elate,  the  record  was  removed  by  appeal,  to  the  intelligent  exercise  of  its  delegated  power  l.rs  jrc- 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stales.  The  contro-  dueedi  What  cciiseque  rccs  have  fie  wed  fiem  the 
versy  had  excited  the  most  deep  and  pervading  inter-  exerriso  of  the  power,  to  regulate  cen  merce  with 
esl,  Individual  interests  of  immense  magnitude,  Slate  foreign  naiicnsl?  Under  the  ir:riierce  of  cur  navijie- 
feeling,  pride  and  ])o\ver,  gave  to  the  cause  an  im-  lien  laws,  cur  shipping  covers  every  sea,  and  visits 
portance,  that  called  forili  the  most  brilliant  and  pow-  every  clime.  Our  stars  and  stripes,  the  honored  tni- 
erful  displays  of  talent  and  eloquence.  Kinmet  and  hlems  of  our  national  power  and  honor,  carry  rcsffci 
Oakly,  tried  and  worthy  advocates,  sustained  the  and  protection  wherever  they  float.  What  displsys 
claims  of  the  empire  stale;  Webster  and  VVirt,  advo-  of  energy  and  rnUtprize,  have  charreterizf d  our 
cated  the  supremacy  of  the  constitution.  commercial  adventure!  What  exhibitions  of  heroic 

For  seven  hours  the  illustrious  Emmet  poured  forth  bravery,  have  immortalized  our  cemmercial  marine! 
the  exiiaustiess  treasures  of  his  powerful  mind,  with  Under  the  ample  protection  w  hich  our  insiitutiei  s 
•11  the  ardor  of  his  native  country,  and  with  all  the  have  afforded,  our  hardy  manners  have  sctighi  :r.d 
•niinntioii,  which  conscious  rectitude  could  inspire.  <  secured  employment  in  every  quarter  cf  the  globe, 
His  associate  Oakly,  calm,  cool,  deliberate,  clear  ■  and  pro'^t  d  themselves  successful  ccmpclilcrs  cf  il.e 
•nd  powerful,  took  his  positions  and  cautiously  reare  d  most  enlig-htened  nations. 

the  structure  of  his  at'.mirable  argument,  with  a  com- I  What  an  impulse  eur  cemmeree  with  frreier  r.a- 
pactness  that  was  liappily  compared  to  the  Testudo  lions  has  given  to  every  drpartinrr.t  cf  ii  dusiry. 
of  Roman  shields.  From  the  heart  to  the  extremities  cf  the  rerublte,  its 

It  wai  confidently  asserted  by  bis  f  iends,  that  no  animating  influences  have  been  fell.  Its  efiects  have 
man  could  disjoin  its  respective  parts,  hut  that  if  i  been  every  w  here  visible  in  the  activity  of  business, 
pTereome,  the  structure  must  bs  prerthrown  entire.  |  and  progress  of  improvement. 
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that  the  gospel  of  the  cross  needs  not  the  compulsory 
support  of  tithes,  nor  an  alliance  with  the  political 
•lesiinies  of  the  state.  The  interests  of  relisfion  have 
flourished  here  in  a  derrree  never  surpassed  in  any 
commerce,  amon^  the  several  states  !  Exempt  from  |  country  or  amonnr  -any  penplp.  Left  to  the  voluntary 
foreign  competition,  cur  coasting  trade,  ccnlitdled  hy  •  munificence  of  its  votaries,  and  protccte*!  in  aM  its 
simple  and  judicious  regulations,  has  given  employ- |  inodes  and  forms  hy  the  p.'tdiihiiory  sanction!*  of  the 
nipnt  to  thousands  of  haidy  and  enterprizing  seamen,  |  ccnsiiiutton,  it.  has  manifesteii  in  its  temples  of  wor- 
aiul  has  contributed  in  the  exchange  of  the  exhaust-  |sliip,  in  its  institutions  for  the  dissemination  of  truth 


No  nation  ever  augmented  national  wealth  and 
power,  more  rapidly  through  the  insirumeniality  of 
commercial  enterprize. 

What  vast  results  have  followed  the  rraulation  of 


less  productions  of  our  varied  climes,  incalculably  to 
the  wealth,  prosperity  and  improvement  of  the  country. 


and  knowledge  in  the  numbers  and  respectability  of 
its  ministers,  a  public  liberality  adequate  to  its  most 


Uniting  the  various  portions  of  our  w  idely  extended  j  triumphant  success,  'riie  wi«lc  difl'usion  of  its  genial 
republic,  by  the  golden  ties  of  reciprocal  interests  I  and  regenerating  influences,  has  attested  the  moral 
and  mutual  advantages,  it  has  strengthened  and  in- !  aud  virtuous  tendencies  of  liberal  institutions, 
vigorated  the  sympathies  and  attractions  of  the  con-  |  It  has  sometimes  been  imputed  as  a  blemish  to  our 
stitutional  union.  It  has  been  the  eflicient  nursery  of  j  institutions,  that  they  exclude  the  fairer  and  better 
the  best  seamen  in  the  world.  It  has  given  training  :  part  of  creation  from  a  participation  in  political  rights 
and  discipline,  to  a  hardy  and  patriotic  race  of  men,  j  and  distinctions. 

who,  in  the  hour  of  peril,  w’ill  ever  he  found  at  the  j  W'liatever  the  ambitious  aspirations  and  masculine 
post  of  danger,  ready  “  to  do  or  die,”  for  their  coun-  i  energies  of  Fanny  Wright  or  Miss  Martineau  may  in- 
try.  The  increasirg  influence  of  that  branch  of  in-jiluce  them  to  urge,  the  appropriate  sphere  of  woman 
diistry,  sympathizing  with  the  attractions  and  impulses  I  is  not  in  the  conflicts  of  party  or  the  perplexities  of 
of  eur  wide  spread  and  far  stretching  system  of  in- I  government.  'Fho  God  of  Nature  never  designed 
lernal  improveinenls,  is  disseminating  its  heaihful  |  her  for  those  conspicuous  and  hazardous  positions, 
energies  through  every  avenue  of  public  enterprize  i 'I'he  rude  controversies  of  the  canvass  and  the  excit¬ 


aml  economy. 

Who  can  estimate  the  results  that  have  flowed  from 


ing  struggles  of  the  lorum,  are  as  little  suited  to  her 
‘  feelings  and  senvihilities,  as  they  are  I'onsistent  with 


the  exercise  of  the  laconic  power,  to  establish  post-  her  dignity  and  happiness.  But  though  we  deny  her 
offices  and  post-roadsi  From  an  humble  origin  and  paiticipation  in  the  direct  exercise  of  pciitical  power, 
limited  biisiru'ss^  the  post-olfice  department  has  pro- j  we  do  not  deny  or  undervalue  her  salutary  influence 
grossed  by  gradual  advances,  to  its  present  compliea-|in  our  political  sysiem.  At  the  fireside,  in  the  do¬ 


led  organizaiion  and  boundless  operations. 

Its  revenues  have  arisen  fiom  thousands  to  millions. 


mestic  circle  and  the  intercourse  of  society,  we  yield 
to  the  supremacy  of  her  pow’<sr.  The  bravest  warrior 


and  its  speed  in  the  dissemination  of  light  and  iiitel*  |  who  quails  not  before  the  perils  of  the  deadly  conflict, 
ligence,  has  reached  in  extent  the  confines  t  f  the  ,  and  shrinks  not  from  the  dangers  of  battle:  hows  in  tho 
republic,  and  rivalled  in  rapidity  the  winds  of  heaven,  'seclusion  of  retirement,  before  the  majesty  of  her  vir- 
Through  the  instrumentality  of  its  facilities,  tlie  |  tue,  and  pleads  a  suppliant  captive  to  her  charms.  In 
march  of  intelligence  has  been  incalculably  acctdlera- 1  the  endearing  relations  of  daughter,  sister,  wife  and 
ted,  and  public  opinion  has  acted  and  re-acted  through  mother,  she  may  find  abundant  employment  and  hap- 
all  the  organizations  and  institutions  of  society.  It !  pjness  in  the  indulgence  of  her  natural  sensibilities, 
has  promoted  immeasurably  the  public  prosperity  in  .in  the  dissemination  of  her  endearing  virtues,  and  in 
every  department  of  society.  It  has  augmented  he*  ■  the  embellishment  and  refinement  of  her  native  attrac- 
yond  the  reach  of  estimate,  the  soci:’l  happiness  of  lions.  In  the  seclusion  of  domestic  life,  her  gaiety 
the  country.  It  has  ministered  alike  to  the  exigen- 1  gives  delight  to  the  hour  ot  prosperity,  and  her  sooth¬ 


ciesof  business,  and  the  gratification  of  theaflfeclions. 

The  power  P  promote  the  progress  o!  science  and 
useful  arts,  has  been  exercised  by  the  enaclmt'iil  of  va¬ 
rious  laws  to  secure  to  authors  and  inventors  the  ex¬ 
clusive  right  to  their  respective  writings  and  discove¬ 
ries.  The  law  has  throw'ii  its  protection  around  lite¬ 
rary  properly  and  useful  discoveries.  It  has  secured 
to  genius  and  talent  the  fruits  and  rewards  of  their  la¬ 
bors.  It  has  s  ainpe.l  upon  llie  productions  of  taste 
and  invention  the  impress  and  altriliuies  of  property. 
Its  results  are  visible  in  the  astonishing  productions 


ing  tenderness  alleviates  the  sorrows  of  adversity. 
There  with  maternal  affection  and  influence  are  planted 
in  the  bosoms  of  her  offspring  those  seeds  of  virtue 
and  morality  which  budding  and  ripening  in  afieryears, 
give  honor  and  distinction  to  the  citizen,  and  security 
and  safety  to  the  slate.  There  she  may  refine  and  po¬ 
lish  her  [recious  jewels  to  shine  with  brilliant  splen¬ 
dor,  the  objects  of  admiration  in  the  escutcheon  of  her 
country’s  glory. 

But  though  limited  and  restricted  in  the  enjoyment 
of  political  rights  and  power  under  our  inslitiitions, 


of  ingenuity  and  discovery,  and  in  tlie  wondtrrful  ef-  she  has  evei  exhibited  the  most  devotetl  patriotism, 
feels  of  science  and  the  mechanic  arts,  upon  the  bu->i- j  Through  eveiy  national  struggle  her  cheering  voico 
ness  and  iniprovcmenis  »*f  the  cr  unlry.  |  has  nerved  the  a  m  cf  the  wariior,  and  her  patient  en- 

Expericnee  has  vindicated  the  proliibition.s  of  reli-  durance  has  strengthened  the  lortitudc  ol  the  citizen 
gious  tests  and  laws  respecting  an  establishment  of  i  soldier.  Patriotic  sentiments  arose  spontaneously  in 
religion,  or  prohibiting  its  free  exercise.  It  has  shown '  the  bosoms  of  the  revered  mothers  of  the  republic  and 
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incorporauid  their  active  influences  with  the  mijrhty  i  How  worthy  of  heartfelt  ^titude  that  devoted  spi. 
iinpul.scs,  which,  through  trials,  (iaii;;ers,  Hutfrrinjrs  I  r  it  of  perseverance  and  humanity  which  has  relieved 
and  carnatfc,  conducted  our  venerated  lathers  to  viclo-  [  iiiftauiiy  of  half  iu  terrors  and  sulfeiiiios;  which  has 
ry  and  independence.  We  jjive  not  woman  political  tlisplaced  the  chains  of  the  prison  house  by  the  sooth- 
pow'er,  hut  we  give  her  a  station  and  position  in  our  inj  intluence  ot  persuasion,  and  supplanted  the  heaii 
Social  sysUmi  mart  conduc  ive  to  her  happim^ss,  inure  lending  ravings  of  despair  by  the  stngs  of  gratitude 
elevailn>«  to  her  ilignif  ,  more  commanding  to  the  in-  and  liie  harmless  pleasures  of  disciplined  and  regula- 
flueiice  of  her  virtues,  than  the  highest  political  au-  led  association.  Under  the  discipline  of  our  asylums, 
thoriiy  or  di(.iiiicuo:i.  method  has  literally  been  given  to  madness,  and  ra- 

Following  the  example  of  our  national  constitution, ;  ijonal  amusements  and  harmless  employments,  have 
what  systems  of  free  government  have  been  reared  in  j  ministered  to  the  comfort,  and  oftentimes  to  the  resto- 
llic  respective  stales!  Moving  in  harmonious  action,  I  ration,  of  irrational  beings. 

their  combined  influence,  secure  respect  and  protection  |  We  have  taken  a  respectable  and  elevated  stand  in 
abroad,  and  prosperity  and  safety  at  home.  1  he  state  j  ihe  higher  orders  of  improvement.  In  the  science  of 
governments  moving  in  subordination  to  the  delegated  j  government  our  statesmen  are  not  surpassed  by  any 
powers  of  the  federal  constitution,  and  w’ithin  the  statesmen;  our  citizens  are  not  equalled  by  any  people 
sphere  of  their  own  prescribed  authority,  have  found  on  earth.  In  the  science  of  constitutional  law,  our  ju- 
an  ample  field  of  action  in  fostering  and  protecting  all  risls  stand  pre-eminent.  In  the  mysteries  of  the  com- 
the  great  interests,  and  meeting,  and  providing  for  the  ;  mon  and  the  enlightened  spirit  of  the  commercial  law, 
multiplied  wants  and  exigencies  of  civil  society  and  our  eminent  jurists  may  justly  claim  an  equality  with 
domestic  economy.  Their  proU^oling  power  and  ani-  the  ablest  judges  in  England. 

mating  impulses  run  through  all  lh(  rainificaiions  and  j  Jo  history,  philosophy,  polite  literature,  the  fine  arts, 
details  of  the  social  system,  aflecling  for  good  or  for  j  the  moral,  physical  and  exact  sciences,  we  are  on  the 
evil  all  the  operations  of  their  numerous  and  widely  j  Hood  tide  of  successful  experiment.  And  even  in  that 
extended  conimunilies.  1  oiost  aDsliuse  ol  all  pursuits,  which  has  turned  so 

Star  ?.(WT  sUr  has  arisen  in  our  political  firmament,  i  i„any  heads  and  bewildered  so  many  brains  in  the  olJ 
and  taken  its  position  in  the  harmonious  movements  world,  (I  mean  metaphysics,)  we  had  made  res|  ecta- 
of  our  politica  system,  twinkling  with  its  own  native  |  hie  progress  until,  upon  a  recent  occasion,  it  was  con- 
light,  and  leflecting  the  splendor  of  the  great  central  j  signed  by  an  able  and  eloquent  lecture  in  your  pre¬ 
luminary,  the  object  of  increasing  delight  and  admira- 1  sence,  to  the  “toinh  of  the  Uapuleis.'”  It  is  not  my 
lion  to  the  patriot  ot  our  and  othei  lands.  j  purpose  lo  we<*p  ovj;r  its  untimely  late,  or  to  disturb 

With  what  thrilling  trausp  rls  of  dcliglr,  may,  pa- |  its  everlasting  repo^c.  Rut  he  delineated  its  i  huruc- 
Iriotic  admiration,  gaze  from  the  snow  clad  su  t.mit  of  ^  ter,  allrihuies  and  evil  tendencies,  so  eloquently,  uud 
our  lofty  moun'ains,  upon  the  improvements  which  the  !  withal  so  mttajjhy^iicany,  that  no  one  could  doubt  Ins 
im)inUe8  of  our  system  have  spirad  like  enchantinrnt !  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the  mysteries  of  its  It- 
over  the  hosoies  of  •  nr  majestic  streams  and  fertile  J  ing  and  action,  or  his  competency  to  decide  upon  the 
vallies  below;  upon  the  happy  millions,  who,  unino-  |  policy  and  property  of  its  externiiiiation.  But  hav- 
lested  in  their  peaceful  avocations,  are  in  the  full  en  |  ing,  by  his  own  free  an  1  deliberate  act,  consigned 
joymenl  of  life,  liberty,  and  ilie  pursuit  of  happiness.  |  it  to  the  grave,  it  will  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
Under  the  auspices  of  our  free  government,  and  the  {  fair  or  adinissable,  that  he  should  hereafter  employ, 
active  and  liberal  sjiirii  of  tue  age,  w’hat  institutions  in  i,i,*  conflicts,  the  impalpable  subtilities  of  its  indes¬ 
have  arisen  to  ameliorate  the  condition  and  initigati*  tructihlc  spirit.  For  myself,  I  never  had  much  ac- 
the  destiny  of  maul  What  benefits  l!ie  patriot  may  quaintance  wiih,  or  entertained  a  very  high  regard  for 
anticipate  from  our  system  of  free  schools,  when  the  the  deceased,  hut  in  kindness  to  those  who  may  vene- 
period  shall  arive,  as  1  fondly  hope  and  sincerely  be-  rale  its  character  and  lament  its  fate,  I  may  be  permit* 
lieveitrn  ly,  when  cveiy  chiM  in  the  republic  shall  he  ted  to  pray  that  it  may 
instructed  in  the  elements  of  learning,  morality,  reli-  ^Sleep  on,  in  visions  of  odor  res! 

gion  and  government.  How  worthy  of  cominenda-  In  balmier  airs  than  ever  yet  siiired 

lion  iheic  admirable  inslitulion,  the  legitimate  ofTspring  'I'he  enchained  »pile  of  that  lonely  bird 

of  free  govemnients,  which  have  given  eyes  to  the  ^  sings  at  liie  last  h  s  own  death  lay 

blind,  cirs  to  the  deaf,  and  tongues  to  the  dumb.  ^  ^ 

With  what  transports  of  delight  and  gratitude  have  ^  have  already  wearied  your  patienct,  the  deep 

those  unfortunate  beings  repaid  individual  philantliro-  inlciesi  w  hich  I  feel  in  the  prosperity  and  perpetuity  of 
py  and  public  liberality,  when  raised  lo  a  pariici-  the  admirable  institutions  of  our  favored  country,  must 
pation  in  the  pleasures  of  learning,  the  obligations  of  ri*y  apology.  Called  by  an  association  of  young 
morality,  and  the  consolations  of  reliiiion.  genii,  men,  seeking,  by  the  institution  which  they 

How  worthy  of  admiration  the  humane  and  pbilan-  formed  ibe  promolicn  of  a  liberal  spirit  of  in- 

thropic  spirit  which  has  sought  in  the  gloomy  and  rational  enjoyment  and  useful  improvement,  I 

forbidding  recesses  of  prisons,  to  reclaim  v’cious  pro-  ihail  could  not  perform  a  more  useful  service,  than 
penalty  and  criminal  indulgence,  and  through  the  agin-  ^y  calling  their  attention  to  the  history,  nature  and 
ey  of  salutary  discipUpe  and  moral  influence,  to  restore  tendencies  of  the  constitution  of  their  country ,  of  press- 
the  offsnder  to  the  practice  of  Tirtue.  ing  upon  them  the  importance  and  utility  of  cultivst 
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in^  ttn  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  principle:)  and 
philosophy  of  understanding  the  theory  of  their  struc- 
lure  and  organization,  the  modes  and  details  of  their  1 
operaliou  and  the  means  of  iheir  pre^ervation.  ! 

Their  leisure  hours  can  scarcely  be  more  profitably 
employed  than  in  tracing  the  history  and  improvement 
of  our  institutions,  in  treasuring  the  lessons  of  patriot¬ 
ism  and  wisdom,  that  enrich  the  pages  of  our  national 
annals,  in  learning  the  deeds  and  doctrines  of  our  liv* 
ing  and  departed  statesmen. 

I  have  expressed  a  strong  confidence  in  the  stability 
of  our  glorious  constitution.  1  am  aware  that  in  the 
course  ol  its  existence,  it  has  received  many  rude  as¬ 
saults  from  the  hands  of  power,  and  that  some  of  its 
most  sacred  provisions,  have  been  wantonly  violaud. 

1  am  not  insensible  to  the  dangers  that  may  lurk  in 
recent  tendencies.  1  am  fully  sensible  of  the  lament¬ 
ed  and  dangerous  relaxation  of  moral  obligation,  of  the 
alarming  and  threatening  violation  of  public  trust  and 


most  enviable  height  of  distinction  and  public  admira¬ 
tion.  He  strewed  the  path  hy  which  he  ascended  to 
eminence  with  the  flow  ers  of  literature,  and  adorned 
it  w  ith  the  virtues  of  morality  ami  religion.  Through 
all  the  exciting  conflicts  of  the  forum,  he  bore  in  mind 
his  responsibility  to  (k'»d  and  man,  the  duties  which 
he  owed  to  himself,  to  truth  and  integrity. 

In  his  admirable  productions,  we  scarcely  know 
which  most  to  admire  the  beautv  and  purity  of  his  style, 
the  splendour  and  briiliancy  of  his  imagery,  the  charms 
and  fascinations  of  is  de'cripiions,  or  the  purity  of 
his  morality,  the  dignity  of  his  virtue  and  the  sublim- 
I  ity  of  his  senlimenis. 

I  It  w‘as  my  foriiine  to  listen  to  the  last  great  public 
effort  of  that  great  and  extraordinary  man.  'I'hal  ef¬ 
fort  was  matle  in  the  service  of  his  country.  After  th»: 
cession  of  Florida  comioversies,  of  immense  niagni- 
!  tude,  arose  between  chiimants  under  Spanish  Grunts 
'  and  the  l!nite«l  States. 


confidence.  When  thousands  and  millions  of  public  j 
treasure  are  stolen  by  public  officers:  when  the  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  country  calls  for  pains  and  penalties  upon  ^ 
:h3ch>san  guardians  of  public  property,  when  the  eii-| 
tire  capitals  of  monied  institutions  are  swept  an  ay  by  ' 

the  frauds  and  robberies  of  their  confidential  managers, ' 

I 

well  may  wo  tremble  for  the  safety  of  iibeily  and  the' 
security  of  property.  Bull  firmly  believe  that  a  con-i 
servative  power,  a  redeeming  influence  will  be  found  in ! 
the  virtues  and  uncorrupted  integrity  of  the  great  mass' 
of  the  American  people,  in  the  purifying  influence  | 
of  public  sentiment  and  opinion.  | 

However  much  w’e  may  differ  in  political  opinion, 
or  about  men  and  measures,  having  a  common  interest  | 
in  a  com  n  in  country,  in  the  preservation  of  our  insii-: 
tilijiH,  an  I  111  the  e.evation  of  our  national  fame  and  | 
honor,  we  scould  unite  cordially,  zealously  and  effi¬ 
ciently  in  restoring  the  purity  and  integrity  ot  the  ear¬ 
lier  and  better  days  of  the  republic.  We  should  sur¬ 
render  upon  the  altar  of  patriotism  a  portion  of  our 
political  violence  and  asperities,  cultivate  harmony  and 
good  will,  and  sustain  or  oppose  important  measures 


In  one  of  these,  involving  the  title  to  an  immense 
tract  of  country,  and  questions  of  the  most  perplexing 
'  diffrcnlly,  were  arrayed  at  the  Bar  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Union,  three 'iidividuals  w  ho  had  been 
honored  with  the  high  office  of  Attorney  (ieneral,  and 
the  accomplished  and  now  lamtmtrtl  White  of  Florida. 
The  contest  was  one  of  deep  and  (‘xciiing  interest. 

Wirt  brought  to  that  conflict  nil  the  power  and  skill 
of  a  highly  disciplined  and  richly  cultivated  intellrct. 
The  stores  of  learning  and  w  isdom  were  lavished  in 
rich  profusion.  The  powers  of  reason  and  argument 
and  eloquence  were  exhausted  in  a  closing  effort  wor¬ 
thy  of  his  immortal  fame. 

He  sank  under  its  influence,  and  having  filled  the 
measure  of  his  glory,  and  completed  his  triumph  on 
earth,  he  soon  passetl,  ripe  in  wisdom,  and  rich  in  ho¬ 
nors,  to  the  just  rewards  of  his  virtue  and  piety,  to  the 
mansions  of  rest  and  happiness.  If  his  pure  spirit 
were  permitted  to  trace  with  the  aspiring  youth  of  his 
country,  his  luminous  path  adorned  with  the  meinor- 
I  iais  of  his  genius,  illuminated  with  the  splendor  of 
his  intellect,  and  strewed  with  the  triumphs  of  hisvic- 


with  reference  only  to  their  effects  upon  public  pros-j 
periiy. 

In  the  life  of  the  virtuous  and  eminent  man  w’ith 
whose  honored  name  you  have  designated  your  inter¬ 
esting  association,  you  have  an  example  deserving  of 
imitation.  With  no.adventiiious  aids  from  wealth  or 
station,  by  industry  and  the  practice  of  virtue,  he  arose 
amid  the  Animating  and  exciting  influences  of  our  lib¬ 
eral  institutions,  from  indigence  and  obscurity  to  a 


tories,  from  indigence  and  obscurity  to  the  close 
of  his  eventful  career,  and  up  to  the  v'sions  of  light 
and  glory,  methinks  it  would  exclaim  with  the  Peri: 

Go  wing  thy  flight  from  star  to  star. 

From  w  orld  to  lu.minons  world  as  far 

As  the  universe  spreads  iu  flaming  wall, 
Take  all  the  pleasures  of  all  the  spheres. 

And  multiply  each  through  endless  years. 

One  minute  of  Heaven  is  worth  them  all. 


THEY  ASK  ME  WHY  MY  BROW  IS  SA0. 


“To  look  for  one  ’mid  those  around, 
Would  {^lad  our  mournful  inooil. 

Then  start  at  mirth's  distracting  sound.*’ 


.1 

They  ask  me  why  my  brow  is  sad, 

When  music’s  spell  is  round  me  thrown; 

And  why,  when  every  voice  glad, 

Mine  has  not  one  responsive  tom*,— 

And  ever,  when  they  see  the  eye 

Wet  with  the  tear  it  fain  would  hide. 
When  voice  and  lute  are  swelling  high. 

And  music  pours  its  magic  tide. 

They  bend  on  me  their  curious  eyes, 

Or  note  the  heart's  unwilling  sighs; 

As  if  to  read  upon  ti  e  brow 
The  secret  of  the  heart’s  despair. 

Or  gather  from  the  e\e’s  sad  flow 
What  brought  those  bitter  tear  drops  there. 

H. 

They  hid  me  join  the  mazy  ring 
Of  Sounding  feet  and  heating  hearts. 

When  pleasure,  from  its  love  plumed  wing 
A  flash  of  seeming  joy  imparts; 

And  whi'e  from  voice  and  instniment 
Gushes  the  gay  inspiring  strain, 

Fair  hands  to  manlier  ones  are  lent, 

Wild  thoughts  in  every  hosom  reign. 

And  joy  enwieaths  each  countenance, 

As  treads  the  young  adown  the  dance — 

While  Beauty  casts  around  her  spell, 

And  manhood  owns  her  blest  control, 

As  eyes  to  eyes  the  secret  tell 
Which  has  its  cloister  in  the  soul. 

III. 

There  was  a  time,  it  now  is  past, 

When  loudest  of  the  inirthiul  throng, 

The  thrall  of  joy  w'as  round  me  cast; 

As  wandering  festive  halls  among, 

When  eyes,  w’hich  mine  had  worshipped  long. 
And  memory  yet  their  lustre  hoards, 

Beamed  more  than  was  expiessed  in  song. 

As  she  in  triumph  swept  the  chords 
When  music  seemed  in  love  to  linger. 

As  wrought  to  life  beneath  each  Anger 
Of  her,  whose  power  tc  charm  the  heart. 
Was  Poesy’s  gift  to  nature’s  child, 
Untrammelled  by  the  labored  art. 

Which  robs  of  grace  straioa  loved  and  wild. 


IV. 

I  started  when  her  voice  would  call 
On  me  to  lead  her  through  the  dance^ 

And  trod,  enjoyed,  the  brilliant  hall. 

Bound  in  a  spell  of  fond  romance; 

For  of  the  bright  and  lovely  ones. 

Whose  beauty  bent  the  proudest  knee, 
Whose  wishes  breathed  in  softest  tones. 
Could  Ax  the  listener’s  destiny — 

None  had  the  power  to  sway  my  heart 
Like  her  who  seem’d  its  better  part. 

Its  all,  and  on  each  word  I  hung 
A  hope,  that  time  might  make  her  mine; 

And  when  some  favorite  song  she  sang. 
That  hope  w'ould  scent  almost  divine. 

V. 

I  loved  her  with  a  love  as  deep 
As  truth  itself — so  passionate, 

That  every  feeling,  charmed  to  sleep. 

Made  her  the  mistress  of  inv  fate: 

Her  ev’ry  word  swept  o’er  my  soul 
Like  to  earth’s  ear  the  breath  of  ISpring, 

To  serve  her  was  ambition’s  gcaU 
Her  smile  would  o'er  my  spirit  Aing — 

An  ecstasy  too  blest  for  speech, — 

Smiles  my  reward — a  heaven  in  each! 

And  she  discovered  that  1  loved 
And  fiom  her  eye  approving  came 
Glances  which  all  my  love  approved, 

And  fanned  my  worship  to  a  Aame. 

VI. 

I  lost  her— not  by  deaths  cold  hand 

Was  she,  the  loved  one,  snatched  aw'ay: 
She  lives,  the  ga^’est  of  the  band 

Whose  steps  to  Fashion’s  altar’s  stray f 
I  meet  her  at  each  festival — 

The  same  sw’eet  voice  and  witching  glance; 
Her  song  still  binds  me  in  her  thrall — 

Her  step  still  lightest  in  the  dance. 

Bui  strains  which  once  waked  purest  joy, 
Now,  things  have  changed,  my  soul  annoy; 

For  she  has  changed  her  maiden  name— 
And,  spite  my  pleadings,  jilted  me. 

The  Miss  is  now  a  married  dame. 

With  annuals  in  the  nnrsery. 
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TOWN  MEETINGS. 

Not  athouaand  years  agone,  I  was  sojourningin  a  vil¬ 
lage  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  attended  a  meeting 
of  the  citizens,  who  in  congress  assembled  to  discuss 
the  propriety  of  voting  an  appropriation  to  the  County 
School  Fund. 

A  six-penny  lawyer  was  Moderator,  and  stated  the 
object  of  tho  meeting,  with  a  rhetorical  display  and 
theatrical  flourish,  that  would  have  done  iionor  to  a 
Fourth  of  July  celebration,  or  the  maiden  speech  of 
a  member  of  Congress. 

It  was  then  moved,  with  a  view  to  bring  the  ques¬ 
tion  fairly  before  the  meeting,  that  five  dollars  be 
appropriated  by  the  county,  so  as  to  qualify  the  diSj 
trict  to  receive  the  Slate  appropriation. 

The  shoemaker  of  the  town,  who  was  considered 
its  Demosthenes,  wished  to  know  if  the  children  of 
the  black  inhabitants  of  the  county  were  to  be  educa¬ 
ted  under  the  law.  The  knight  of  tho  lapboard 
squeaked  out  an  objection,  as  it  might  create  unneces. 
sary  discussion."  The  man  of  the  shears  was  follow 
ed  by  Dr.  Pilgarlick,  whd  right  gravely  entered  into 
the  abolition  question,  and  pronounced  the  remarks  of 
the  shoemaker  oflfensive  and  impertinent.  Boot-tree 
retorted,  and  told  the  son  of  Esculapius  that  if  he 
would  step  outside  the  Court-house  and  repeat  his 
words,  he  would  make  a  vegetable  compound  of  his 
carcass. 

The  moderator  called  them  to  order,  and  severely 
commented  on  their  conduct  as  being  more  like  the 
proceedings  of  Congress,  than  characteristic  of  a 
respectable  town-meeting.  It  was  then  moved  by  the 
village  tinker,  that  the  men  of  leather  and  lotions  be 
put  under  obligations  not  to  carry  the  quarrel  farther. 
A  belligerent  wheelwright,  who  had  fought  a  duel 
with  empty  pistols,  objected  to  the  passage  of  such  a 
resolution,  believing  :hat  it  would  do  no  good. 

The  shoemaker  rose,  and  expressed  his  regret  that 
Bny  one  should  have  attempted  to  pass  such  a  resolu¬ 
tion  ;  he  had  meant  no  disrespect  to  the  meeting ;  he 
was  a  warm  advocate  for  good  order  and  a  due  ob- 
servance  of  the  laws,  but  he  considered  Dr.  Pilgar¬ 
lick  a  meddling,  impudent  blackguard ;  he  had  al- 
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ways  SO  estimated  him,  and  he  would  hold  that  opinion 
if  he  should  live  a  thousand  years ;  and  then  be  thankod 
Heaven  that  he  never  used  any  other  than  the  genuine 
Thompsonian  Botanic  medic ines,  compounded  of  lobe^ 
iiat  ginger  and  nightshade. 

Dr,  Pilgarlick  was  equally  warlike  in  his  tones ; 
he  meant  no  disrespect  to  his  fellowHsitizcns,  but  he 
would  have  no  resolutions  passed  to  prevent  him  from 
acting  as  he  pleased ;  he  knew  Boot-tree  to  he  a  beg* 
garly  fellow  who  quarreled  with  every  body,  and  un¬ 
der  pretence  of  being  a  patriot,  caused  more  disturb* 
anco  than  all  the  citizens  put  together.  The  Modera¬ 
tor  observed  that  the  business  was  serious,  very  seri¬ 
ous,  and  he  thought  that  it  was  a  legal  oflTenco;  the 
members  had  violated  the  law  and  should  be  punished, 
and  he  quoted  the  statute  in  reference  to  indecent 
language.  Section  iii,  page  311  of  the  Laws  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  then  closed  his  speech,  by  in¬ 
forming  tho  ofiending  parties,  that  he  would  defend 
either  side  for  a  consideration* 

By  this  time  the  uproar  had  become  *  fast  end  furi* 
ous*  and  tlie  friends  of  the  shoemaker  took  off  their 
coats  and  prepared  to  expel  Pilgarlick  and  his  sup¬ 
porters  from  the  Hall.  Tho  doctor's  friends  appealed 
to  the  Chair  for  protection,  the  Chair  called  the  meet¬ 
ing  to  Older,  but  the  partizans  of  the  son  oi  Crispin 
refuseil  to  be  ordered,  and  the  Moderator  was  obliged 
to  prorogue  the  meeting,  sine  die. 

The  appropriation  of  five  dollars  was  not  voted ; 
the  State  of  course  refused  its  aid,  and  the  poor  of  tho 
district  were  prevented  from  sending  their  children  to 
be  educated  for  that  year;  and  all  in  consequence  of  the 
difference  of  opinion  existing  between  Dr.  Pilgarlick 
and  Benjamin  Bootlrce. 

"  OUR  COUNTRY, 

ou  arc  no  American,'  once  observed  a  friend  in 
reply  to  some  remarks  in  which  1  had  commented  se¬ 
verely  on  an  act  of  government  injustice  to  a  friendly 
Power,'  no  American  would  tlius  speak  of  the  doings 
of  his  own  government.  1  go  for  my  country,  right  or 
wrong!'  *My  country  right  or  wrong!'  'Tis  a  proud 
sentiment,  and  yet  a  dangtrout  one.  I  cannot  bvlievs 
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ibat  my  natire  land  would  trample  upon  ri^Kt  in  her 
pursuit  of  power,  nor  can  I  entertain  the  belief  that  the 
stars  and  stripes  will  ever  be  sullied  by  the  stain  of  na¬ 
tional  dishonor;  but  should  the  foul  sti^a  rest  upon 
the  hallowed  emblem  of  America,  I  know  not  whether 
1  could  still  chpfish  the  patriotic  fire  which  receives 
strength  from  the  knowledge  that  my  country  is  as 
pure  as  she  is  free.  ‘I  have  no  country,’  said  Cori- 
olanus,  as  he  passed  from  Rome,  an  exile;  come  to 
you  Tullus  for  a  home,  as  I  now  have  no  country,*  was 
the  further  remark  of  the  indignant  Caius  to  the  Vol- 
srian:  Such  were  the  sentiments  of  the  Roman  while 
smarting  under  his  wrongs,  but  when  he  came  with  hi 
legions  and  encamped  upon  the  bank  of  the  Tiber — 
when  he  saw  the  majestic  turrets  of  tlie  citadel  rise 
proudly  in  the  sunlight,  and  gazed  upon  the  walls  of 
the  Imperial  City,  an  emotion,  softer  and  holier,  took 
possession  of  his  bosom;  and  the  heart,  half  conquered 
by  the  power  of  returning  patriotism,  willingly  listen¬ 
ed  to  the  prayers  of  a  venerated  parent.  It  must  be 
that  our  native  land  grows  dearer  as  she  sinks  to  decay, 
and  1  can  appreciate  the  feeling  with  which  one  who 
shall  he  nameless,  remarked,  that  our  country  is  most 

loved  when  governed  the  worst! 

« 

EMOTION. 

What  should  be  without  iti  Its  influence  is  felt  in 
the  distinctness  w'ith  which  all  the  various  parts  of  a 
single  scene,  which  has  effected  strongly  the  sense  of 
wonder  or  beauty,  remain  collected  and  entire  to  the 
imagination :  they  are  bound  together  by  one  deep 
common  emotion.  It  may  be  perceived  very  decisive¬ 
ly  in  the  minutely  detailed  remembrance  that  remains 
in  every  mind  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  of  the 
particulars  of  every  event  that  was  accompanied  with 
strong  interest,  while  those  that  are  not  so  combined 
by  such  a  principle,  seem  to  break  and  detach  their 
links,  and  are  remembered  only  in  fragments.  You 
would  see  it  In  its  force,  this  power  of  passion  to  im¬ 
part  distinct  precisionto  the  Memory,  if  you  could  read 
he  mind  of  those  whe  have  had  part  in  dire  transac¬ 
tions,  or  whose  happiness  has  been  torn  from  them  by 
the  events  of  a  single  day.  There  you  might  see  how 
the  deep  pain  of  passion  has  engraven  indelibly  all 
the  deliberate  process  of  a  dreadful  act,  or  registered 
in  characters  that  cannot  be  obliterated  the  long  slow 
passing  of  some  agonizing  event,  with  words  and  ges* 
tures,  down  to  the  least  circumstances  even  of  indifier- 
ent  things.  Theie  are  pictures  left  in  the  Mind  that 
in  the  blank  darkness  of  unremembered  years,  are 
vivid,  strong,  and  eptire  as  tho  impression  of  yester¬ 
day.  It  is  a  passion  that  has  stamped  them  so  deep 
on  the  soul,  and  burnt  in  their  colors. 

The  name  of  Kolkilto  often  occurs  In  the  history  of 
the  great  rebellion  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First. 
By  some  he  is  denominated  Macdonald  of  Kolkitto, 
by  others  Kolkitto,  and  by  many  he  is  confounded  with 
his  son.  His  name  was  Coll,  or  Colle,  Macdonell. 


He  was  a  native  of  Ireland:  his  father  was  Archibald 
Macdonell,  who  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Antrim. 
With  the  aid  of  bis  partisans,  CoH  took  violently  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Island  of  Colonsay,  one  of  the  He- 
brides;  having  driven  away  the  Maefees,  who  had  held 
it  for  many  centuries.  Coll  was  denominated  Kiltoch, 
or,  more  correctly,  Cio larch,  from  his  being  left  hand¬ 
ed.  Coll  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  unhappy 
disturbances  in  Ireland;  and  when  Lord  Antrim  sent 
troops  to  Scotland  as  auxiliaries  in  the  royal  cause,  he 
served  as  an  officer  under  his  ow  n  son,  Allister,  or  Al¬ 
exander,  who  had  the  chief  commaiui  of  the  corps. 
The  father  and  son  were  w^ell  qualified  for  this  service, 
both  of  them  being  well  known  in  the  Highlands,  and 
connected  by  blood  or  marriage  with  some  of  the  best 
families  in  that  country. 

Coll  was  noted  for  his  strength  and  prowess,  though 
tainted  with  the  cruelty  too  familiar  to  his  countrymen 
at  that  time.  He  fought  in  all  the  battles  in  which 
the  Irish  auxiliaries  were  engaged  under  Montrose;  he 
was  also  concerned  in  their  plundering  expeditions  in 
Argyleshire,  where  private  revenge  was  unfortunate¬ 
ly  added  to  the  horrors  of  war.  Many  of  the  lyric 
compositions  of  those  days  extol  his  bravery  and  his 
bloody  vengeance  on  his  antagonists,  the  Campbells, 
though  it  seeips  he  was  on  very  friendly  terms  with 
some  of  that  name. 

Coll  had  possession  of  the  Castle  of  Duntroon;  and 
having  placed  a  garrison  in  it,  he  went  to  another  quar, 
ter;  but  in  his  absence  it  was  taken  by  stratagem.  He 
was  ignorant  of  the  misfortune,  and  on  his  return  he 
steered  his  boat  direct  for  the  Castle.  His  own  pi¬ 
per  was  then  a  prisoner  there;  and  knowing  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  boat,  to  warn  him  of  his  danger,  he  played  a  tune 
which  he  composed  for  the  purpose;  and  so  accurately 
did  the  sound  correspond  with  the  meaning,  that  Coll 
understood  the  intention,  and  av*oidcd  the  Castle. 

After  the  defeat  of  Montrose  at  Phillipshaugh,  and 
the  retreat  of  his  son,  Alexander,  to  Ireland,  Coll  was 
left  in  command  of  the  Castle  ot  Dunaovaig,  the  an¬ 
cient  seat  of  the  Macdonalds  of  Hay.  The  garrison 
consisted  of  150  men;  but  the  pipes  which  conveyed 
the  water  being  cut  by  the  enemy,  on  the  assuiance  of 
Sir  David  Leslie,  who  commanded  the  parliamentary 
forces.  Coll  was  induced  to  go  out  of  the  Castle,  to 
hold  parley  with  his  old  friend  Campbell  of  Duns- 
tafiTpage.  Leslie  basely  broke  his  word,  and  made 
Coll  prisoner.  The  Marquis  of  Argyle  was  present 
op  this  occasion,  and  was  blamed  for  this.  After  the 
restoration,  when  Argyle  was  brought  to  trial,  he  was 
accused  of  the  heinous  crime  of  having  ordered  this 
garrison  to  be  put  on  a  rock,  surrounded  by  the  sea, 
to  perish  without  food  or  water.  He  denied  all  knowl¬ 
edge  of  any  such  thing;  and  the  proof  on  this  point 
does  not  appear  satisfactory,  nor  could  we  find  any  tra¬ 
dition  in  that  country  of  such  an  atrocious  action. 

Coll  wits  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Captain 
of  Dunstaifnage,  in  whose  Castle  he  was  confined, 
and  the  tower  where  he  lay  is  still  named  afler  him. 

That  gentleman  being  no  doubt  sensible  of  the  dis¬ 
honorable  treatment  his  prisoner  had  received,  gave 
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him  oTerj  possible  indulgence.  He  permitted  Coll  to 
walk  about  the  place,  but  he  had  cause  to  repent  his 
lenity.  The  Marquis  of  Ar^yle  charged  him  with 
rnisconluct;  an<l  dreading  the  well  known  severity  of 
his  chief,  Dunstaffna^ro  denied  it.  Ar^yle  swore  that 
f  Coll  should  he  found  at  large,  the  Captain  would  be 
severely  punished^  and  a  messenger  was  despatched 
to  ascoTtaiiT  the  fact.  Danstaffiiage  being  at  Invera- 
ly  at  the  time,  ordered  his  foster-brother  to  set  oiT  with 
all  speed  and  out-run  the  other,  which  he  did;  and  on  I 
coming  in  sight  of  the  Castle,  he  cried  out,  Otll  in 
irons!  Coll  in  irons!  Coll  was  occupied  in  superin¬ 
tending  the  shearing  of  corn  at  the  tinne,  and  was  the 
first  who  heard  the  cries.  Conjecturing  what  the  cause 
might  be,  he  instantly  retired  to  his  dungeon,  and  with 
his  own  hands  put  on  the  irons.  He  was  soon  after 
this  brought  to  trial  before  the  Sheriff  of  Argyle,  in  the 
Castle  where  he  was  confined.  Maclean,  of  Ardgour, 
who  originally  had  been  on  the  royal  side,  was  one  of 


the  jury;  and  wishing  to  display  his  zeal  for  the 
publican  cause,  which,  with  many  others  he  then  es¬ 
poused,  asked  Coll  if  he  had  been  present  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Inverlochy;  the  prisoner  boldly  replied,  my 
Baptism!  I  was  so.  Carle,  athhliJ  more  service  th^re  than 
thyss'f.**  He  was  condemned  to  die,  and  was  executed 
hy  hanging  from  llie  mast  of  his  own  boat,  laid  across 
the  cleft  «>f  a  rock.  He  suffjred  ‘leatli  without  dis¬ 
may,  requesting  that  his  body  might  be  laid  so  near^ 
that  of  his  friend,  the  Captain  of  Dunstaffnage,  that 
they  might  exchange  snuff  boxes  in  their  graves,  and 
this  request  was  complied  with.  In  a  song  which  was 
composed  on  this  occasion,  it  is  mentioned  that  he  was 
hung  in  a  manner  that  decency  forbids  us  to  describe. 
The  fate  of  Kolkittoch  was  amply  avenged;  at  the 
Restoration,  his  death  and  sufferings  formed  some  of 
the  most  serious  and  fatal  charges  against  the  Marquiz 
of  Argyle. 

ColTs  execution  took  place  in  1647. 
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It  weaks  the  brain,  it  spoils  the  memory, 
Hasting  on  age  and  wilful  poverty  ; 

It  drowns  thy  better  parts,  making  thy  name 
To  foes  a  laughter,  to  thy  friends  a  shame. 

Randolph. 


”  Oh,  touch  it  not !” — and  the  mother’s  brow 
Is  blanched  with  fears  for  her  young,  glad  boy ; 

“Though  Pleasure’s  smiles  on  the  surface  glow, 
There  is  danger  beneath,  and  it  will  destroy  !” 

But  the  boy  laugh  louds,  and  his  bright  eyes  shine 

As  he  quaffs  from  the  bowl  the  rich,  red  wine. 

“  Oh,  touch  it  not !” — and  the  wife’s  first  tears 
Gem  the  lashes  dark  of  a  love-lit  eye  ; 

“Though  Joy’s  bright  form  in  the  cup  appears 
’Tis  a  phantom  wild  and  will  quickly  fiy  P’ 

But  the  bridegroom’s  arms  the  pleader  entwine. 

As  he  quaffs  from  the  bowl  the  rich,  red  wine. 

“  Oh  touch  it  not  P’ — ’tis  the  dying  speaks-— 

Her  love  proved  true  in  that  parting  breath ; 

“  By  the  painful  past, — for  your  children’s  sakes, 
Put  away  the  cup,  for  it  hastens  death  !” 

Her  last  glance  prays  for  a  favoring  sign, 

1*!  he  quaffs  from  the  bowl  the  rich,  red  wine. 

**  Oh,  touch  it  not !”— by  her  mother's  dusi 
The  fair  girl’s  tears  wet  the  sacred  sod  ; 

“  No  more  to  the  goblet’s  promptings  trust. 


But  turn  to  the  peace  and  paths  of  God !” 

Sufferer,  what  cares  he  for  prayers  of  thine. 

As  he  quaffs  from  the  bowl  the  rich,  red  wine  I 

“  Oh,  touch  it  not !’’— it  is  Virtue’s  hand 
Would  tear  the  cup  from  his  grasp  away; 

“  The  graves  of  a  household  rise  where  you  stand, 
Forsake  the  curst  bowl,  and  repent  and  pray  !” 

But  the  drunkard  refuses  the  cup  to  resign. 

And  still  quaffs  from  the  bowl  the  rich,  rod  wine. 

“Oh,  touch  it  not !”  and  Religion^s  voice 
For  him  the  bacchanal  is  given; 

“That  the  good  on  Earth  find  cause  to  rejoice. 

And  Hiy  ransomed  soul  be  fit  for  Heaven  !^ 

The  plea  is  all  vain,  for  at  God’s  own  shrine 
He  would  quaff  from  the  bowl  the  rich,  red  ^ne. 

“  Oh,  touch  it  not  !’*  I  would  say  to  all : 

Let  the  mother’s  prayers  with  her  son  prevail  | 
And  the  wife’s  first  tears  will  ne’er  blighting  fall. 
Nor  the  rose  on  the  daughter's  cheek  grow  pale. 
Then  let  each  free  voice  join  its  strength  with  mine, 
Wf'll  not  quaff  from  the  howl  the  rich,  red  wine. 
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79^  &a-Oa^ain ;  or,  Tht  Birthright,  A  Play.  Byi  dispositioned  slip  of  the  peerage;  Norman,  the  com- 
the  Author  of  “The  Lady  of  Lyons,”.  “  Pelham,”  mander  of  a  Privateer;  Sir  Maurice  Beevor,  a  miserlj 
&c. &c.— New  York:  Harper^  Brothers. — Pitts-  old  knight,  who  occupies  that  unenviable  station  of 
burgh:  C.  H.  Kay  k  Co.  poor  cousin  in  the  household  of  the  Countess ;  Gaussen 

It  is  too  late  now— ‘the  critical  world  having  long  a  pirate,  darkly  steeped  in  guilt,  and  ever  ready  “for 
ere  this  entered  into  the  possession  of  the  merits  and  a  consideration,”  to  steep  his  soul  still  deeper  ;  Viokt, 
demerits  of  this  production— to  aim  at  a  review  of  it  an  orphan  ward  of  the  Lady  Arundel ;  with  a  suffi- 
as  a  composition.  Our  opinion  of  the  dramatic  pern-  cipnt  sprinkling  of  minor  characters,  necessary  to  the 
liarities  of  the  times,  so  far  as  exhibited  in  the  writ-  proper  bestowal  of  the  play  and  players.  The  inci- 
ings  of  this  class  of  authors,  were  expressed  at  length  .Imts  of  the  plot  are  made  to  C(‘ntre  in  Norman,  who 
in  the  outset  of  our  enterprise,  and  vve  find  nothing  in  arrives  in  the  nei«»hl»(»rhord  of  the  Castle  ot  Arundel 
the  work  before  us  suHiciently  peculiar  to  induce  a  in  quett  of  VinJeU  whoso  life  had  bpon  preserved  by 
change  of  the  opinions  there  offered  t*)r  the  consiti<*i.i-  liitn  some  years  heftTc;  he  having  rescued  her  and 
lion  of  our  readers.  It  is  the  cotHtruciion  ol  an  elo-  her  sire  frein  ll>p  haiid-s  of  a  barbarian  corsair,  in  per- 
quent  and  elegant  mind,  which  msy  not  bo  so  well  forming  which  feat,  he  not  only  achieved  prodigies  of 
versed  in  the  labor  of  play-making,  but  which  has  valor  uron  the  fierce  Infidel,  but  gained  as  well  the 
within  itself  all  tho  elements  of  success  as  a  play-  love  of  the  gentle  fair  one.  'J'iino  and  al>sence  had 
wiight,  so  far  as  a  dazzling  imagination,  unsurpassed  wrought  their  usual  effects  upon  the  lieart  of  the  lover, 
richness  of  thought,  and  rare  beauties  ot  expression,  whose  passion  led  him  to  seek  an  interview,  his  good 
form  these  elements.  ship,  in  the  meanwhile,  lying  in  the  offing.  Gausstn 

It  is  the  present  aim  to  give  a  running  view  of  the  sees  and  recognizes  h  in  ;  for  the  very  suflicient  reason 
incidents  of  the  plot,  tho  belter  to  introduce, ^witlioub  that  he  had  helped  the  passage  of  the  father  of  Nor- 
mutilation,  the  lajtt  Act,  which  is  strikingly  effective,  man  to  another  and  a  better  w'orld,  and  for  a  cause 
without  the  tco  usual  association  of  the  ridiculous,  equally  •  likely  to  induce  remembrance,  he,  Gaussen, 
which  in  the  parlance  ol  the  Green-room  is  termed,  the  having  s;»me  twenty  years  after  despatching  the  pa- 
tragic,  ^Vo  aie  aware  that  we  encounter  some  risk  rent,  sought  to  perform  the  same  wholesome  office  on 
of  being  ostracised  in  thus  expressing  a  favorable  I  son,  f  r  which  he  had  received  an  ugly  token  of 
opinion  of  “The  Sea-(?aptain”-  in  the  teeth  of  elder  opposition,  in  the  shape  of  a  cutlass  gash  of  peculiar 
and  better  critics,  whose  sentence  ol  condemnation  appearance  along  the  before  sinister  physiognomy, 
has  gone  forth,  and  been  received  by  their  worshippers  n©  is  llierefore  ripe  for  mischief,  which  amiable  dis- 
as  current  com;  still,  alter  a  careful  perusal,  we  like  position  is  strengthened  by  the  appearance  of  the  old 
it,  for  it  abounds  in  many  of  those  sterling  passages  knight,  who  appears  to  relish  the  coming  of  Norman 
which  establish  a  drama  in  the  mind  ol  a  reader,  bow-  little  as  does  GaifAsin,  It  appears  from  the  con* 
ever  they  may  be  pointless  to  the  eye  ol  the  spectator,  versaiioii  of  these  w'orihies  that,  in  addition  to  a 
The  poetic  justice  of  the  moral  is  admirably  sustained,  peculiar  mysiery  enveloping  the  origin*  of  the  hero 
and  the  characters  are  so  arranged  as  to  lurnisii  a  (for  sucli  is  Norman)  which  he  is  anxiously  seeking 
filling  contrast,  without  forcing  their  position,  or  iall-  lo  dispel,  but  which  they  as  assiduously  strove  to 
ing  a  dead  weight,  upon  each  othei,  for  unequal  sup-  make  yet  more  enigmatical,  tliey  also  have  a  design 
port.  Distant  from  the  stage,  and  forgetting  almost  upon  his  life.  The  reasons  prompting  them  thereto, 
the  “  CMC  ”  of  our  own  play-fiequenting  days,  we  may  are  lo  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  Gawmen  had  been  the 
not  judge,  through  fear  of  inaccurate  conclusions,  ol  instrument  employed  by  Sir  Matthew,  during  the  boy- 
the  adaptedness  of  “The  Sea-Captain  ”  lo  the  hoards ;  hood  of  Norman,  to  bear  him  away  and  summarily  dis* 
but  perhaps  our  readers,  when  they  have  arrived  at  tiie  pose  of  iiiin.  Why  Gausjicn  had  not  arranged  the 
tt'rminalion  of  our  remarks,  will  he  able  lo  form  an  latter  duty  imposed*  upon  him  is  a  matter  of  course; 
opinion  for  themselves.  the  dramatist  could  not  gel  along  without  him,  so  he 

The  prominent  personages  introduced  arc.  Lady  escapes  ^the  perils  of  the  angry  sea,  the  pirate,  and 
Jtrundet,  the  mother  of  Lord  Athdale,  a  wild,  yet  well-  tho  plague,  and  arrives  in  the  vicinity  of  his  honest 
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^  comely  youth  of  fire  and  twenty  aummera, 
with  a  large  investment  in  the  Bank  of  Hope,  a  larger 
one  in  the  possession  of  the  son  of  Venus,  with  a  light 
heart,  a  full  purse,  a  staunch  bark,  and  a  sturdy  crew. 

Lady  Arundel  opens  the  second  Scene  with  an  apos¬ 
trophe  to  conscience,  a  system  of  mental  communing 
rarely  attendant  on  the  steps  of  virtue;  from  wrhich  ad¬ 
dress  we  gather  that  she  has  done  something  w’hich 
she  ought  not  to  have  done,  which  she  regrets  ex- 
ceedingly*  but  unfortunately  does  not  seek  to  atone  for. 
Her  son.  Lord  Ashdale,  is  also  introduced,  and  the 
maternal  feelings  of  the  mother  get  the  better  of  her 
unruly  conscience  as  she  gazes  at  his  bold,  open  fea¬ 
tures,  and  noble  deportment.  lie,  it  seems,  does  not 
come,  so  much  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  lady  mother, 
as  to  pass  an  hour  with  the  fair  Violet,  which  the  sa¬ 
gacious  dame  perceiving,  she  rates  him  on  the  matter; 
but  skilled  in  evasions  of  the  heart,  he  parries  her  at¬ 
tack  :  that  he  does  it  well,  the  following  passage  will 
show : 

LADY  ARUxVDEL. 

My  son, 

She  is  no  bride  for  Arundel’s  young  heir. 

ASHDALE. 

Who  spoke  of  brides  1  Can  we  not  gaze  on  beauty 
Save  by  the  torch  of  Hymen  1  To  be  gallant; 
Breathe  out  a  score  of  sighs,  or  vows,  or  sonnets ; 
Mirror  the  changes  in  that  heaven-called  ‘•W’oman,” 
And  smooth  our  language  to  a  dainty  sadness; 

All  this - 

LADY  ARUNDEL. 

Is  love ! 

ASHDALE. 

No,  no,  amusement,  mother. 
The  pastoral  recreation  of  the  groves. 

Where  birds  and  shepherds  dissipate  their  dullness. 

By  the  sweet  pastime  amorous  poets  sing  of, 

I  own  I  would  abridge  the  days — the  days  (yawning) 
Are  wondrous  lengthy  in  the  country,  mother, — 

By  practising  the  brow  of  Cupid,  just 

To  keep  one’s  hand  in  with  my  blush-faced  cousin! 

How  does  this  plume  become  me  1 

LADY  ARUNDEL. 

Well !  yet  I 

Would  have  it  sweep  less  loosely. 

ASADALE. 

Nowadays 

Our  love  is  worn  just  as  I  wear  this  plume, 

A  glancing  feather,  gay  with  every  wind. 

And  playing  o’er  a  light  and  giddy  biain 
Such  as  your  son’s,  (kissing  her  hand,)  Let  the  plume 
play,  sweet  mother. 

Smoothly  said,  yet  hypocrisy  all ;  for  the  young  scape¬ 
grace  has  bidden  under  these  expressions  of  careless 
heresy,  a  heart  all  alive  to  the  mild  virtues  and  ripen¬ 
ing  loveliness  of  his  ** blush-faced  cousin;”  but  lady 
mothers  with  sons  in  the  prime  of  young  manhood  are 
apt  to  be  despotic  in  affairs  of  the  heart,  therefore, 
sons,  knowing  this,  are  equally  apt  to  “throw  sand” 
in  the  eyes  of  their  far-sightedness.  And  for  the  life 
of  us,  we  cannot  censure  the  young  rogues. 


The  lady  is  perfectly  satisfied,  and  changing  the 
current  of  self-conversion  from  remorseful  conscience 
to  that  welcome  flatterer.  Pride,  she  lifts  the  curtain 
of  her  thoughts  for  our  benefit,  thus - 

I  have  high  hopes  for  Ashdale  ;  bright  desires, 

W'ild  schemes;  the  last  son  of  a  race  whose  lords 
Have  sought  their  mates  beside  the  health  of  kings. 
He  stands  before  me  as  a  dream  of  glory. 

Haunting  some  young  ambition ;  and  mine  eyes 
Pierce  to  the  future,  when  these  bones  arc  dust. 

And  see  him  princeliest  of  the  lion  tribe 

W'hose  swords  and  coronals  gleam  around  the  throne. 

The  guardian  stars  of  tnc  Imperial  Isle. 

Kings  shall  revere  bis  mother ! 

It  is  very  unpleasant  to  be  awakened  rudely  out  of 
a  pleasant  dream,  by  a  voice  which  conveys  to  you 
the  Job-like  news  that  you  are  suddenly  removed  from 
the  garden  bow'crs  of  happiness  to  the  desert  of  des¬ 
pair.  The  author  of  the  “  Sea-Captain  ”  lakes  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  undisputed  truth,  for  at  the  precise 
moment,  when  the  Countess  is  indulging  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  future  to  suit  her  own  purpose,  enters  Sir 
Maurice  /Jeeror  with  the  intelligence  that  Norman,  the 
son  of  Lady  Arundel  by  an  early  and  concealed  mar¬ 
riage,  is  in  the  vicinity,  and  that  if  he  obtain  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  proofs  of  his  parentage,  the  fair  lordships 
of  Arundel  and  Ashdale  w  ill  pass  away  to  him,  as  the 
heir  male,  leaving  nothing  to  Lord  Ashdale,  but  the 
title  which  his  father  in  default  of  a  more  sterling  in- 
^  heritance  bequeathed  to  him. 

Let  us,  as  the  newspapers  have  it,  draw  a  veil  over 
the  wounded  feelings  of  the  distracted  mother  of 
Ashdale,  while  we  present  to  the  reader,  the  uncon¬ 
scious  subject  of  all  this  mischief.  He  finds  Violet 
alone,  and  of  course,  for  the  first  half  hour,  is  guilty 
of  the  sillyisms  which  every  gentleman  reader  ovei 
tw'enty,  and,  every  lady  in  her  teens,  can  understan 
without  the  pages  of  this  work  being  lumbered  writh 
them.  He  is  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  hie  un¬ 
natural  mother,  who  dissembles  her  tumultous  feelings 
so  far  as  to  welcome  him  to  ther  castle ;  and  leamuig 
the  loves  of  himself  and  her  ward  resolves  to  have 
them  united  immediately  and  persuade  them  to  aban¬ 
don  England  at  once.  The  miser  finds  her  in  this 
mood, and  acquires  a  knowledge  of  her  intentions;  for 
purposes  which  affect  his  own  interests,  he  forms  a  plot 
to  thwart  the  countess;  he  being,  as  w’e  should  have 
stated  earlier,  the  next  heir  to  the  estates  in  the  event 
of  the  death  of  Ijord  Ashdale,  the  supposed  heir,  and 
Norman,  the  actual  one.  Knowing  the  love  of  the 
former  for  Violet,  he  acquaints  him  with  the  plans  of 
his  mother,  and  urges  him  to  take  advantage  of  the 
occasion,  a  proposition  which  sits  w'ell  upon  the  fiery 
disposition  of  the  young  man,  more  especially  as  he 
has  just  encountered  the  young  sailor,  and  been  worst¬ 
ed  in  a  keen  encounter  of  words. 

The  dialogue  between  Norman  and  the  Countess  is 
a  vivid  sketch— we  have  rarely  perused  a  finer  one. 
We  quote  the  greater  portion : 
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LADT  AtrHDIL. 

Yonr  wanderingfs  hare  been  long;  yonr  sight  #111  bless 
Y  our  parcntsl 

rroRMAff. 

Ah!  I  never  knew  that  woid. 

LADT  ARUNDEL. 

Your  voice  has  sorrow  in  its  calm.  If  I 
In  aught  could  serve  you,  trust  me! 

VIOLET. 


Trust  her  Norman. 

Metbinks  in  the  sad  tale  of  thy  young  years 
There’s  that  which  makes  a  friend,  whenever  prty 
Lives  in  the  heart  of  ivoman. 

NORMAN  (/o  LADT  ARUNDEL). 

Gentle  lady. 

The  key  of  some  charm’d  music  in  your  voice 
Lnlocks  along>closed  chamber  in  my  soul; 

And  would  you  listen  to  an  outcast’s  tale, 

’Tis  briefly  told.  Until  my  fburteenlh  year. 

Beneath  the  roof  of  an  old  village  priest. 

Not  far  from  hence,  my  childhood  wore  away. 
Thenw^aked  within  me  anxious  thoughts  and  deep. 
I’liroughout  the  liberal  and  melodious  nature 
Something  seem’d  absent — what  I  scarcely  knew — 
Till  one  calm  night,  when  over  earth  and  wave 
Heaven  look’d  its  love  from  all  its  numberless  stars, 
Watchful  yet  breathless,  suddenly  the  sense 
Of  my  sweet  want  swell’d  in  me,  and  I  ask’d 
The  priest  why  I  was  motherless! 

LADT  ARUNDEL. 

And  hel 


NORMAN. 

Wept  as  he  answer’d,  “I  w'as  nobly  bom!” 

LADT  ARUNDEL  {aside). 

The  traitor! 


NORMAN. 

And  that  time  would  bring  the  hour, 
As  yet  oenied,  when  from  a  dismal  past 
Would  cawn  aluminous  future.  As  he  spake 
There  gleam’d  across  my  soul  a  dim  remembrance 
Of  a  pale  face  in  infancy  beheld; 

A  shadowy  face,  but  from  whose  lips  there  breathed 
The  words  that  none  but  mothers  murmur. 

LADY  ARUNDEL. 

Oh, 


My  heart,  be  still ! 


NORMAN. 

Twas  at  that  time  there  came 
Into  our  hamlet  a  rude,  jovial  seaman. 

With  the  frank  mien  boys  welcome,  and  wild  tales 
Of  the  far  Indian  lands,  from  which  mine  ear 
Drank  envious  wonder.  Brief — legends  flred  me. 

And  from  the  deep,  whose  billows  wash’d  the  shore 
On  which  our  casement  look’d,  I  heard  a  voice 
That  woo’d  me  to  its  bosom:  Raleigh’  fame. 

The  New  World's  marvels,  then  made  old  men  heroes. 
And  young  men  dreamers!  So  I  left  my  homo 
With  that  wild  seaman. 

LADT  ARUNDEL. 


Ere  you  left,  the  priest 
Said  naught  make  less  dark  your  lineage? 


NORMAN. 

No? 

Nor  did  he  chide  my  ardour.  “Go,”  he  said; 

“Win  for  thyself  a  name  that  pride  may  envy. 

And  pride,  which  is  thy  foe,  will  o^nthee  yeti” 

LADT  ARUNDEL.^ 

1  breathe  more  freely! 

NORMAN. 

Can  you  heed  thus  gently 
The  stranger’s  tale?  Y our  color  comes  and  goes.' 

LADT  ARUNDEL. 

Your  story  moves  me  much;  pray  you,  resume. 

NORMAN. 

The  villain  whom  I  trusted,  when  we  reach’d 
The  bark  he  ruled,  cast  me  in  chains  and  daikness, 
And  so  to  sea.  At  length,  no  land  in  sight. 

His  crew,  dark,  swarthy  men — the  refuse  crimes 
Of  many  lands  (for  he,  it  seems,  a  pirate)-— 

Call’d  me  on  deck,  struck  off  my  fetters:  “  Boy,” 

He  said,  and  grimly  smiled,  “  not  mine  the  wiong;^ 
Thy  chains  are  forged  from  gold,  the  gold  of  those 
Who  gave  thee  birth!” 

LADT  ARUNDEL. 

A  lie!  a  hideous  lie! 

Be  sure  a  lie! 

NORMAN. 

I  answer’d  so,  and  wrench’d 
From  his  own  hand  the  blade  it  bore,  and  struck 
The  slanderer  to  my  feet.  With  that  a  shout, 

A  bundled  knives  gleam’d  round  me;  bu^  the  pirate, 
Wiping  the  gore  from  his  gash’d  brow,  cried, 
“Hold; 

Such  death  were  mercy.”  Then  they  grip’d  and 
bound  me 

To  a  slight  plank:  spread  to  the  wind  their  sails. 

And  left  me  on  the  waves  alone  with  God! 

VIOLET  ( taking  his  hand,J 
My  heart  melts  in  my  eyes:  and  Hn  preserved  thee! 

NORMAN. 

That  day  and  all  that  night  upon  the  seas 
Toss’d  the  frail  barrier  betwen  life  and  death. 

Heaven  lull’d  the  gales;  and  when  the  stars  came  forth. 
All  looked  so  bland  and  gentle  that  1  wept. 

Recall’d  that  wretch’s  words,  and  murmur’d,  “  Ware 
And  wind  are  kinder  than  a  parent.”  Lady, 

Dost  thou  weep  also? 

LADT  ARUNDEL. 

Do  1?  Nay,  goon! 

NORMAN. 

Day  dawn’d,  and  glittering  in  the  sun,  behold 
A  sail,  a  flag! 

VIOLET. 

Well,  well. 

NORMAN. 

It  pass’d  away, I 

And  saw  me  not.  Noon,  and  then  thirst  and  famine; 
And,  with  parch’d  lips,  I  call’d  on  death,  and  sought 
To  wrench  my  limbs  from  the  sliflf  cords  that  gnaw’d 
Into  the  flesh,  and  drop  into  the  deep; 

And  then  methought  I  saw,  beneath  the  clear 
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crystal  lymph,  a  daik,  swifi-moviag  thiag, 

With  watchful  glassy  eyes,  the  ocean-monster 
That  follows  ships  for  prey.  Then  life  once  more 
Gr3W  sweet,  and  with  a  strainM  and  honest  gaze. 

And  lifted  hair,  I  doated  on,  till  sense 
Grew  dim  and  dimlier,  and  a  terrible  sleep, 

In  which  still,  still,  those  livid  eyes  met  mine. 

Fell  on  me,  and — 

VIOLET. 

Go  on! 

NORMAN. 

I  woke,  and  heard 

My  naUve  tongue.  Kind  looks  were  bent  upon  me: 

I  lay  on  deck,  escaped  the  ghastly  death; 

For  God  had  watch'd  the  sleeper! 

VIOLET  {half  aside), 

My  own  Norman! 

NORMAN. 

’Twas  a  brave  seaman,  who  with  Raleigh  served. 

That  own’d  the  ship.  Beneath  his  fostering  eyes 
1  fought  and  laboui’d  upward.  At  his  death — 

[A  death,  may  such  be  mine!  a  hero’s  death — 

The  blue  flag  waving  o’er  the  victory  won!] — 

He  left  me  the  sole  heir  to  all  his  wealth: 

Some  sacks  of  pistoles,  his  good  frigate,  and 
His  honest  naaae!  (7b  Violet.)  Fail  maid,  the  hap¬ 
piest  .deed 

That  decks  my  life  ihou  knowest! 

LADY  ARUNDEL. 

And  the  priest: 

Hast  thou  not  seen  him  since  ye  parted? 

NORMAN. 

No; 

But  two  short  days  return’d  to  these  dear  shores. 

{Aside  to  Violet.)  Those  eyes  the  guiding  stars  by 
which  I  steer’d. 

[Violet  and  Norman  converse  apart, 
LADY  ARUNDEL  {gazing  on  them). 

He  loves — yes,  there  my  hope!  Ha!  Percy’s  voice! 

I  must  beguile  or  blind  him,  one  day  more. 

And  all  is  safe.  Fair  sir,  anon  I  join  you.  {Exit, 
Ashdale  enters  as  his  mother  withdraws,  and  a  por¬ 
tion  of  his  spleen  is  discharged  upon  the  stranger, 
who  disregards  it,  but  the  mother  returning,  fears  that 
strife  will  be  the  result,  and  exacts  a  pledge  from 
Norman  that  he  will  not  again  encountei  her  favorite 
boy,  and  informs  him  that  all  will  be  ready  in  the 
ehapel  of  the  Castle  for  his  hunied  nuptials,  and  ad¬ 
vises  his  departure  during  the  same  night,  to  all  of 
which  the  lover  joyfully  gives  his  approval. 

NORMAN. 

This  night,  with  her ! 

Rapture!  With  Violet? 

LADT  ARUNDEL. 

Y ou  consent  1 

NORMAN. 


And  yet 


My  birth  untrack’d — 

LADY  ARUNDEL. 

Oh,  lose  not  for  a  doubt 
Your  certain  bliss;  and,  heed  me;  I  have  wealth 


To  sharpen  law,  and  power  to  ripen  justice; 

I  will  explore  the  mazes  of  this  mystery; 

I— I  will  track  your  parents! 

NORMAN. 

Blessed  lady! 

What  have  I  done,  that  thoushouldst  care  for  Norman! 
My  parents!  And  me  one  with  eyes  like  thine. 

And,  were  she  lowliest  of  the  hamlet  born, 

I  would  not  change  with  monarchs. 

LADY  ARUNDEL. 

Mighty  Nature? 

Why  speak’st  thou  thus  to  him,  yet  dumb  to  met 
What  is  therein  these  haggard  looks  to  charm  thee,. 
Young  stranger? 

NORMAN. 

Madam,  when  1  gaze  upon  thee, 
Methinks  an  angel’s  hand  lifts  up  the  veil 
Of  Time,  the  Great  Magician;  and  I  see 
A  face  like  thine  bent  o’er  my  infant  couch, 

And — pardon  me — it  is  a  vain,  wild  thought, 

I  know  it  is;  but,  on  my  faith,  I  think 
My  mother  was  like  thee! 

LADY  ARUNDEL. 

Like  me!  ha,  ha! 

Most  foolish  thought.  {Aside)  I  shall  go  mad  w  ith  terror 
If  here  he  linger  longer.  Well,  your  ship 
Is  nigh  at  hand;  you  can  embark  to-iiigbt. 

NORMAN. 

So  soon,  so  soon  all  mine!  In  distant  years, 

Though  we  may  meet  no  more— when  thou,  fair  dame. 
Host  lost  ev’n  memory  of  the  stranger — o’er 
The  lonely  deep,  morning  and  night,  shall  lise 
His  prayer  for  thee. 

LADY  ARUNDEL. 

Thoo,  thou!  a  prayer  for  me? 

Will  Heaven  record  it?  Nature  rushes  on  me, 

I  cannot — I — forgive  me;  ere  you  part 
We  meet  again,  and—  [RuMcj  out, 

NORMAN. 

'  W’hen  I  spoke  of  prayer 

Her  lip  grew  white.  What  is  there  in  this  woman 
That  half  divides  my  thoughts  w’ilh  Violet’s  love? 
Strange,  while  I  muse,  a  chill  and  solemn  awe 
Creeps  to  my  heart.  Away,  ye  ill-timed  omens! 
Violet,  at  thy  dear  name  the  phantoms  vanish. 

And  the  glad  future  breaks,  a  fairy  isle; 

Thy  voice  its  music,  and  thy  smile  its  heaven! 

Sir  Maurice  is  a  trifle  fearful  that  his  plan  of  setting 
the  rivals  by  the  ears  may  fail  to  dispose  of  both, 
while  Gaussen  adds  to  his  fears  by  informing  him  that 
the  priest  who  holds  the  proof  of  Norman’s  birth,  was 
seen  in  the  morning  of  the  same  day  (be  it  understood 
that  the  time  occupied  by  the  events  of  the  drama,  is 
within  the  compass  of  twenty-four  hours;)  quitting 
his  dwelling  with  a  stranger,  who,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  stale,  is  Falkner  ,  the  lieutenant  of  Norman,  Sir 
Maurice  strikes  a  bargain  with  the  pirate  to  have  his 
gang  in  readiness  in  the  chapel  at  the  hour  appointed 
for  the  nuptial  service,  and  then  to  slay  the  brothers. 
The  building  had,  twenty-five  years  before,  been  the 
scene  of  similar  violence,  [the  murder  of  Norman's 
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father  by  the  wretch  now  btrgaiuiDg  to  destroy  the 
ton.  In  the  meantime,  Falkntr  arriyet  at  the  cattle 
w'ith  the  intelligence  tliat  the  venerable  protector 
of  our  hero's  childhood  it  at  the  chapel,  with  the 
proofs  of  his  birthright,  and  Norman  hastens  to  meet 
him.  Oawitn  has  alto  learned  the  same,  and  repairs 
to  the  spot,  and  murders  the  priest,  but  is  prevented 
from  ohvaining  the  desired  documents  by  the  approach 
of  Norman,  who  arrives  in  time  to  hear  the  last  words 
of  his  dying  friend,  and  receives  ihe  precious  papers. 
His  mysterious  feelings  towards  Lady  Arundel  are 
now  explained,  as  also  the  strangely  agitated  con¬ 
duct  of  bis  mother,  and  he  hastens  to  the  castle,  seeks 
her  and  his  brother.  JlMaU^  in  withdrawing,  espies 
the  cloak  and  cap  of  Norman^  and  recognising  the 
signal  plume  of  the  coming  night's  event,  he  dons 
them,  leaving  his  own  instead.  The  dame  is  at 
first  disposed  to  dispute  the  charges  of  her  son,  but 
the  passionate  pleadings  of  Norman  bear  down  the 
barrier  of  dissimulation,  and  she  admits  all,  but,  selfish 
still,  begs  that  he  will  fly  with  Violet,  and  leave 
his  brother  in  undisputed  enjoyment  of  the  heirship. 
The  scene  is  powerfully  described : 

LADT  ARUNDEL. 

Listen  to  me. 

Grant  that  you  are  my  son,  the  unhappy  pledge 
Of  a  most  mourniul  nuptials:  grant  that  I, 

Scarce  on  the  verge  when  childbom  fancy  glides 
Into  the  dreaming  youth,  misplaced  my  heart; 

Forgot  the  duties  which  the  noble  owe 
The  past  and  future:  that  a  deed  w’as  done 
Which,  told,  would  blacken  w’ith  a  murderer's  crime 
My  father's  memoiy;  stain  thy  mother's  name; 

Bid  the  hot  blush,  rank  in  the  vulgar  eye. 

Blister  my  cheek  and  gnaw  into  my  heart: 

Grant  this — and  you,  my  son!  will  you  return 
The  life  I  gave,  for  that,  more  vile  tjian  death, 

The  everlasting  shamel  Now  speak! 


NORMAN. 


Go  on! 


Go  on!  1  cannot  speak! 


LADY  ARUNDEL. 


Heaven  witness  for  me, 
With  what  relucUnt  and  remorseful  soul. 

After  what  threats  endured  and  horrors  done, 

I  yielded  to  my  ruthless  fatlicr’s  w’ill. 

And  with  false  lips  profaned  a  second  vow! 

1  had  a  child!  1  w'as  a  mother!  true: 

But  did  I  dare  to  dwell  upon  that  thought? 

Ill  darkness  and  in  secret — if  I  sought 

The  couch  it  hallow-'d— did  not  my  steps  creep 

Fearful  and  shuddering  at  the  tread  of  crime. 

Which  starts  at  its  own  shadow?  W'ith  that  son 
W'ere  woven,  not  the  proud,  self-glorying  joys 
W  hich  mothers  know;  but  memory,  shame,  the  dread 
And  agony  of  those  who  live  between 
Evil  and  its  detection.  Yet  1  loved  thee; 

1  lovfd  thee  once! 

•  NORMAN. 


I  LADY  ARUNDEL. 

I  loved  thee  till  another  son  was  bom;  ^ 

One  who,  amid  the  sad  and  desolate  world. 
Seem’d  sent  from  Heaven  by  Mercy.  Think,  thou  wert 
Alien,  afar,  seen  rarely,  on  strange  love 
Leaning  for  life;  but  this  thi ice-precious  one 
Smiled  to  my  eyes,  drew  being  from  my  breast. 

Slept  in  my  arms;  the  very  tears  I  shed 
Above  my  treasure  were  to  men  and  angels 
Alike  such  holy  sweetness!  food,  health,  life. 

It  clung  to  me  for  all !  mother  and  child, 

Each  was  the  all  to  each ! 

NORMAN. 

I  am  not  jealous; 

I  weep  with  thee,  my  mother;  see,  I  weep! 

Oh,  so  much  love,  and  has  it  naught  to  spare? 

LADY  ARUNDEL. 

My  boy  grow  up — my  Percy.  Looking  on  him, 

Men  prised  his  mother  more.  So  fair  and  stately, 

And  the  world  deem’d  to  such  bright  hopes  the  heir. 

1  did  not  love  thee  Men,*  for,  like  a  cloud  j 

Thy  dark  thought  hung  between  him  andi  the  future. 

And  so-—  I 

NORMAN.  ' 

Thou  didst  not— oh,  the  unnatural  horror!— 
Thou  didst  not — 

LADY  ARUNDEL. 

Doom  tliee  to  the  pirate?  No, 

No,  not  80  ruthless,  Arthur.  But  design’d 
To  rear  thee  up  in  ignorance  of  thy' rights — 

A  crime — 'tis  punish’d.  So,  my  tale  is  done. 

Reclaim  tliy  rights;  on  me  and  on  my  son 
Avenge  ihy  father’s  wiongs  and  thine;  I  ask  not 
Mercy  from  thee;  and  from  the  hated  earth 
J  pass  for  ever  to  the  tomb,  w  hich  hath 
Even  for  shame  a  shelter! 

NORMAN. 

Oh,  my  mother! 

You  do  not  know  the  heart  your  words  have  pierced! 

I — I — thy  son — thine  Arthur—/  avenge? 

Never  on  thee.  Live  happy — love  my  brother — 
Forget  that  I  was  bom.  Here,  here— these  proofs— 
These — these  (^giving  the  paper*).  Oh,  see  you  where 
the  words  are  blister’d 

W'ith  my  hot  tears?  I  wept — it  was  for  joy: 

I  did  not  think  of  lands,  of  name,  of  birthright, 

1  did  hut  think  these  arms  should  clasp  a  mother! 
Now  they  are  worthless;  take  them;  you  can  deem  not 
How  in  my  orphan  youth  my  lonely  heart 
Pined  for  the  love  you  will  not  give  me!  Mother, 

Put  but  thine  arms  around  me;  let  me  feel 
Thy  kisses  on  my  brow — but  once,  but  once! 

Let  mo  remember  in  the  years  to  come 

That  1  have  lived  to  say  “A  mother  bless’d  me!” 

LADY  ARUNDEL. 

Oh,  could  I  speak,  could  I  embrace  him,  all 
My  heart  would  glish  forth  in  one  passionate  burst, 
And  I  should  bid  him  stay;  and — Percy,  Percy, 

My  love  for  thee  has  made  me  less  than  human! 

NORMAN. 


I  knew  it;  Heaven,  I  knew  it.  She  turns  away,  the  will  not  bless  the  outcaei? 
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She  trembles  with  a  fear  that  I  should  shame  her! 
Farewell,  farewell  for  ever!  Peace  be  with  thee! 
Heaven  sooth  thy  griefs,  and  make  the  happy  son 
Thou  lovest  so  well  the  source  of  every  solace. 

For  me  (since  it  will  please  thee  so  to  deem). 

Think  1  am  in  my  grave!  for  never  more, 

Save  in  thy  dreams,  shalt  thou  behold  me!  Mother, 

For  the  last  time  I  call  thee  so!  1 — I 
Cannot  8j>eak  more — I —  \^Ilus/ics  from  the  room, 

LAPY  ABI  NDEL. 

Arthur!  oh,  my  son! 

Come  back,  come  back,  my  son!  my  blessed  son! 

[/hZ/s  bi/  the  threshold. 
The  concluding  ACT  reveals  Gaussen  and  his 
myrmidon  stationed  near  the  chapel ;  Sir  Maurice  has 
gone  to  procure  the  gold  w’hich  is  to  be  ihe  premium 
for  the  murder  of  his  kinsmen ;  Violet  is  waiting  near, 
to  whom  approaches  Lord  Jshdale  disguised  in  the  pur¬ 
loined  dress  of  Norman.  Unconscious  of  the  Iraud, 
she  proceeds  with  him  to  the  chapel,  where  the 
clergyman  awaits  to  make  the  twain  one.  Faulkner 
is  seen  hurrying  forwanl,  and  meeting  Norman  relates 
that  his  boats  crew  had  been  set  upon  and  mastered — 
he  only  escaping.  A  shriek  is  heard  within  the  chapel 
and  Norman  rushes  forward.  Lady  Arundel  arrives, 
with  her  tiain  bearing  torches.  Violet  enters  from  tlie 
chapel,  and  sinks  at  the  feet  of  her  relative.  Lady 
Arundel — but  let  us  give  the  author: 

L4DY  ARUNDEL. 

Girl,  girl,  what  means  this?  where  is  hc— my — Nor¬ 
man? 

VIOLET. 

Stir  not;  the  spot  is  desecrate.  Methinks 
Witchcraft  and  Murder  reign  there! 

LADY  ARUNDEL. 

Ha!  1  dare  not 

Set  foot  beyond  that  threshold. 

VIOLET. 

By  mine  honor — 

Though  thou  wilt  mock  me — I  do  think  to  have  seen 
Two  Normans  by  the  altar! 

LADY  ARUNDEL. 

His  dead  father 

Has  left  his  grave! 

VIOLET. 

We  crept  though  the  dim  aisles: 
Sudden  a  light — a  form — a  gleaming  knife; 

I  shriek’d,  and  clung  upon  the  murderous  arm; 

When,  lo!  a  second  Norman:  on  the  floor 

This  lay;  and  there-— avenging,  stem,  unearthly— 

The  other  rose,  gigantic,  through  the  darkness! 

FIRST  SBUVANT. 

Help  to  our  lady! 

LADT  ARUNDEL  ( Waving  him  baek.J 
Sirs,  I  need  ye  not. 

Fall  back!  what  more? 

VieiJLT. 

I  know  no  more;  I  fled, 
Darkling  and  blind  w«th  supernatural  horror, 

Along  the  dismal  aisles. 


( Afcer  a  pause,  J 
Oh!  mad,  mad  wretch! 

Why  rave  I  thus?  danger  and  death  near  him! 

In,  in!  your  lights,  your  swords! 

LADY  ARU.NDSL. 

Open  tlie  tomb, 

And  I  will  front  the  Dead  OneJ 

[  The  chapel  doors  are  thrown  opetu  the  tnrchdtearers 
enter;  Norman  discovered  near  irn  old  Gothic  tomb^ 
his  sword  dre^wn,  standing  bfore  the  body  of  Gaus- 
SEN.] 

It  is  the  spot 

On  which  the  bridegroom  fell  before  my  eyes, 

And  now  he  stands  as  if  in  life! 

VIOLET. 

/J  Oh  Norman! 

You  live,  you  live! 

NORMAN. 

Lo,  where  the  father  bled. 

The  son  has  slain  the  slaughterer! 

Lord  Asiidale  and  Falkner  advance, 

ASIIDALE. 

Thou  !  my  mother ! 

Where  is  the  saviour  of  my  life?  The  stranger? 

NORMAN  {coming  in  front  of  the  stage). 
Embrace  thy  son;  hear  him  !  /saved  his  life! 

ashdali. 

Yes,  when  the  knife  was  at  my  throat,  his  hand 
Palsied  the  caitiff  blow.  1  had  wellnigh  fallen 
Into  the  pit  myself  had  dug.  Thy  plume 
Deceived  the  blade  designed  for  thee.  Nay,  mother, 

1  am  unscathed. 

LADY  ARUNDEL. 

He  saved  thee !  He ! 

[  The  Servants  remove  ihe  body. 
LUKE. 

Your  worships, 

If  we  have  sinn’d,  it  was  Sir  Maurice  Beovor 
Whose  money  bribed  our  chief.  The  knight  desired 
The  blood  of  both — your  lordship  and  the  stranger. 

LORD  ASHDALB. 

Can  this  be  true? 

LADY  ARUNDEL. 

1  can  believe  it.  Now^ 

His  dark  designs  are  clear ! 

FALKNER  (tO  LUKE). 

Our  honest  messmates — 

Thou  black-brow’d  cutthroat— speak,  where  are  they? 
speak ! 

If  a  hair  on  their  beads  be  hurt— 

lube 

Our  leader  dead 

Our  business  done ;  yeur  men  are  safe ! 

{falkner. 

Lead  on,  then ; 

Advance  the  torches— follow.  { 

NORMAN. 

All  the  menials— 

Take  all— (ostV/e)  no  hireling  witness  to  the  conference, 

I  The  last  on  earth,  between  son  and  mother ! 
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EXAMINER  AND  EXAMINER. 


[  The.  Serrants  place  toyrhes  on  the  erag§  ff  the  for- 
est-groundf  and  exeunt  with  Falkker  and  Luke. 

ManenihkDY  Arundel— Lord  Ashdale— Norman — 

V lOLET. 

LADY  ARUNDEL  {advancing  towards  the  chapel). 
There  rests  what  once  was  love,  now  dust !  Perchance 
The  love  still  lives  in  heaven,  and  penitent  prayer 
The  charm  that  spells  the  angels. 

{Eiders  and  kneels  by  the  old  tomb.  The  moon  breaks 
forth, 

NORMAN. 

Violet! 

Wert  thou  deceived  too  ? 

VIOLET. 

Shame  upon  thee,  cousin ! 

A8HDALE. 

Fair  stranger,  stratagem  in  love  all  fair : 

Forgive  this  day’s  frowardness ;  your  hand— 

’Tis  well — you  saved  my  life;  do  more— resign 
With  a  good  grace  this  lady;  she  is  highborn. 

Of  our  own  house ;  too  young  to  know  her  heart. 

Your  worth  might  make  you  noble  ;  but,  as  yet. 

You  have  spurs  to  win.  Resign  the  maid. 

But  take  the  dower  thrice  told. 

NORMAN. 

Name,  tortune,  lands, 
A  mother’s  love— and  now  the  only  heart 
That  clings  to  mine — all !  he  takes  all !  the  ewe-lamb ! 

ASHDALE. 

Thy  silence  gives  consent.  Oh,  Violet,  hear  me  ! 

1  have  too  far  presumed  on  my  high  fortunes, 

W  oo’d  thee  too  rashly.  Pardon  ne;  renounce 
This  stranger — ^brave,  but  of  no  fitting  birth— 

And  stand  amid  the  noblest  dames  in  England; 

The  first  in  state  and  beauty  I 

VIOLET. 

Norman,  Norman! 

Why  art  thou  mute?  why  dost  thou  gaze  upon  me  ? 
W’hy  rest  thy  arms  gather’d  above  thy  breast. 

As  if  to  ward  me  thence  ? 

NORMAN. 

(io,  look  upon  him  ! 

His  form  more  fair  than  mine,  his  hopes  more  high. 

1  have  lost  faith  in  human  love !  When  mothers 
Forsake  their  sons,  why  not  the  maid  her  lover? 

VIOLET. 

Methinks  you  mock  me.  Hear  me,  thou  Lord  Ashdalo. 
You  ask  my  hand:  ^ou  proffer  w’ealth,  pomp,  power. 
And  he  but  toil  and  danger ! 

NORMAN. 

Thou  hast  it. 

VIOEET. 

Behold  my  choice !  Tliore,  w’hcrehe  stands, my  fate  is 
Take  me,  oh,  take  me,  Norman!  W'oman’s  love. 
Once  given,  may  break  the  heart  that  holds,  but  never 
Melts  into  air  save  with  her  latest  sigh. 

NORMAN. 

Faithful  amid  the  faithless !  Hope  again 

Blooms  through  the  desert.  Hither,  and  let  me  hear 

The  music  of  one  heart  that  answers  mine ! 


ASHDALE. 

It  shall  not  be !  Ignoble  one !  The  life 
Thou  sav’dst  is  nothing  without  her !  the  boon 
Is  cancell’d.  To  thy  weapon— foot  to  foot— 

Let  valour  win  the  piize  ! 

NORMAN. 

I  will  nrt  harm  thee. 

ASHDALE. 

Insolent  boasUT !  “  Harm  /”  what !  neither  yield 
Nor  yet  defend  ?  W'hat  w  ouldst  thou  ? 

NORMAN. 

W’hat?  why,  stab  me 

Here,  in  these  arms,  and  I’ll  forgive  thee!  Do  it; 

And  tell  thy  mother,  when  thy  holyday  blade 
Was  raised  to  smite,  my  warrior  sword  fell — thus! 

ASHDALE. 

Saints,  give  me  patience ! 

LADE  ARUNDEL  {advancing  from  the  chapel). 

Ay,  upon  the  stone 

W  here  his  bones  sleep  1  have  pray’d,  and  I  have  gain’d 
The  strength  that  is  not  of  the  world  !  How,  Percy? 
Thy  sword  drawn  on  thy — 

I  '  NORMAN 

Hush!  I  have  kept  thy  secret! 

LADY  ARUNDEL. 

Unhappy  boy  ! 

ASHDALE. 

Why  turn  thine  eyes  from  him 
To  me  ?  and  straight  to  him  ? 

LADY  ARUNDEL, 

Approach, 

Percy,  my  son ! — Lord  Ashdale  now  no  more— 
Behold  thy  brother !  Ay,  the  conscience  wrings 
Out  tiuth  at  last :  thine  elder,  the  sole  heir 
To  this  ill-fated  house  ! 

ASHDALE. 

This  is  delirium ! 

LADY  ARUNDEL 

It  is  not  80,  irreverent  one !  Here,  Arthur, 

Into  thy  hands  I  do  restore  the  proofs 
That  re-assert  thy  rights — my  eldest  bom. 

By  long  conceal’d,  but  holiest  wedlock  with 
Arthur  le  Mesnil !  To  his  breast,  my  Percy 
There  is  none  nobler ! 

NORMAN. 

Wilt  thou  not,  my  brother? 

Whate’er  is  mine — 

'  ASHDALE. 

Is  thine.  And  dost  thou  deem 
That  I  will  fawn,  a  beggar,  on  thy  bounty  ? 

Lackey  thy  heels,  and  crawl  for  crumbs  that  fall 
From  the  rich,  bounteous,  elder  brother’  board? 

Ha,  ha!  I’d  rather  couch  with  the  wild  boar. 

And  starve  on  acorns,  than  the  world  should  cry, 

*  See  once  proud  Ashdale,  the  meek  younger  brother!’ 

LADY  ARUNDLE. 

Percy,  my  best  beloved ! 

ASHDALE.} 

Mother,  is  it  so  ? 

Say  that  thou  didst  but  sport  upon  my  pride ; 

That  thou  w’ouldst  try  me !  Speak ! 
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LADY  ARtmOKL. 


NORMAN. 


Alas,  alas ! 

It  is  the  truth  ! 

ASHDALE. 

All  is  unraYelPd  now  ! 

I  ask  no  proofs — thy  looks  suffice  for  proof! 

I  will  not  hear  a  tale,  perhaps  of  shame ! 

So,  a  long  farewell,  mother! 

LADY  ARUNDEL. 

Do  not  leave  me ! 

Oh  do  not  leave  me !  Think  how  I  have  loved  thee  ! 
How,  for  thy  sake,  I  sinnM  against  my  soul. 

And  veiled,  and  harrM,  and  would  have  crushM  his 
rights. 

All,  all  for  thee ! 

VIOLET,  {timidly,) 

We  are  young!  we  love  each  other 
We  do  not  want  titles  and  gold,  my  Norman ! 

LADY  ARUNDEL. 

Say  you  forgive  ;  and  yet,  what  have  you  to  pardon  1 

ASHDALE. 

Every  thing,  madam.  Had  you  shaped  my  youth 
Unto  the  pauper  lot  which  waits  me  now, 

I  had  not  nursed  desires  and  pamper’d  wants 
Into  a  second  nature  :  my  good  sword 
And  my  free  heart,  the  genii  of  my  fortunes. 

Oh,  thou  hast  wrong’d  me  foully  ! 

NORMAN. 

Shame,  boy,  shame ! 

Dost  thou  with  ruthless  and  ungrateful  taunts 
Answer  those  agonizing  tears  !  Ah,  mother, 

I  loved  thee  more  than  ne  does !  Thou  repcntest ! 
Thou  tak’st  her  hand  !  Forgive  him  ! 

{Solemnly,) 

My  dead  father ! 

I  never  saw  thee  living;  but  methinks 
Thy  prescence  fills  my  soul !  Poor  trembling  mourner! 
If,  as  I  feel  that  lowborn  father  loved  thee 
Not  for  thy  gold  and  lands — from  yonder  grave 
His  spirit  would  chide  the  son  who  for  such  gauds 
^Vould  make  the  bond  and  pledge  of  the  love  he  bore 
thee 

A  source  of  shame  and  sorrow,  not  of  solace ! 

Hear  him  then  speak  in  me  !  as  lightly  as 
1,  from  this  mantle,  shake  the  glistening  dews. 

So  my  soul  shakes  off  the  unwholesome  thought! 

Bom  of  the  cloud  and  earth. 

{Goes  to  the  torches,) 

Look  ye,  all  dead! 

My  sire,  fhe  priest,  all  who  attest  my  rights  ! 

With  a  calm  hand,  unto  this  dame  I  yield 
VVhat  rest,  these  scrolls !  and  as  the  fire  consumes 
them. 

So  wither  all  that  henceforth  can  dismay 
Or  haunt  thy  heart,  my  mother! 

ASHDALE. 

Hold,  hold,  no ! 

I  am  not  so  base ;  ,twr8  but  a  moment’s  weakness. 
Hail  the  true  heir ! 

{Falling  on  hit  breast,) 

My  brother,  oh,  my  brother  ! 


A  mother  and  a  brother,  both !  Oh  joy  ! 

LADY  ARUNDEL. 

My  children  in  each  other’s  arms ! 

ASHDALE. J 

Now  summon 

All  friends,  and  let  them  know  the  rightful  heir. 

LADY  ARUNDEL. 

True  ;  be  the  justice  done;  an  awfnl  tale: 

But  ye  shall  hear  me  speak  it.  {Falieringly)  My  poor 
Percy  ! 

My  father’s  crime  too— well— 

NORMAN. 

You  mark  her,  brother. 

Shall  we  bring  this  upon  her ! 

{Holding  the  papers  over  the  torches  till  they 
are  consumed. 

It  is  past ! 

Now,  never  more  a  bar  between  your  hearts 

And  mine  ;  ah !  mother !  now  thine  arms  embrace  me; 

Now  thy  kiss  melts  into  my  coul ! 

LADY  ARUNDEL. 

Oh,  bless  the ! 

NORMAN. 

Hark  !  she  has  bless’d  her  son ;  1  bid  ye  witness, 

Ye  listening  heavens,  thou  circumambient  air; 

The  ocean  sighs  it  back,  and  with  the  murmur 
Rustle  the  happy  leaves.  All  nature  breathe* 

Aloud,  aloft,  to  the  Great  Parent’s  ear. 

The  blessing  of  the  mother  on  her  child. 

ASHDALE.* 

How  nobler  this  than  oui  nobility  ! 

NORMAN. 

Each  to  his  element !  the  land  has  form’d 
Thy  nature  as  the  hardy  ocean  mine. 

It  is  no  sacrifice.  By  men  and  angels ! 

Better  one  laurel-leaf  the  biave  hand  gathers 
Than  all  the  diadems  pluck'd  from  dead  men’s  browc  ;• 
So  speaks  my  father’s  son  !  Were  there  before  us 
All— all  who  in  this  busy  and  vast  mart 
Of  merchant  traffickers,  this  land  of  England, 

Worship  the  yellow  god,  how  one  great  truth 
Should  shake  the  sceptred  Mammon  on  his  throne! 
Here,  in  our  souls,  we  treasure  up  the  wealth 
Fraud  cannot  filch  nor  waste  destroy  ;  the  more 
’Tis  spent,  the  more  we  have ;  the  sweet  affections. 
The  heart’s  religion,  the  diviner  instincts 
Of  what  we  shall  be  when  the  world  is  dust ! 

Is  it  80,  Violet? 

VIOLET. 

..  I  never  loved  thee — 

No,  never— till  this  hour !  A  moment  since, 

W’hen  thou  wert  what  the  wrong  world  calls  more 
great, 

Methought  thou  wert  less  Norman ! 

O 

ASHDALE. 

It  must  not^be. 

Fire  cannot  quench  thy  claims ;  at  least  together 
We’ll  live  and  share  alike. 

NORMAN. 

Thou  shall  find  vent 
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For  frenerous  thoughts.  Gife  me  what  dower  thou 
wilt 

With  Violet,  if  unojieTing  thou  canst  yield 
That  priceless  treasure  to  me  now,  my  brother ! 

LADY  ARUNDEL. 

The  dower  shall  halve  the  heritage. 

A6HDALE. 

Sweet  cousin, 

Forgive  me!  All  the  heat  of  my  wild  will 
Melts  in  the  light  of  that  bright  soul ;  and  never 
Did  knight  upon  the  hand  of  some  fair  queen 
Press  lips  of  holier  and  more  loyal  homage, 

Than  this  pure  kiss  which  hails  a  brother's  bride. 
Enter  SrR  Maurice  (iri/A  a  hag),'* 

SIR  MAURICE. 

All  done  ere  this!  My  patent  is  made  out. 

Ugh  !  but  the  fees  are  heavy  !  Ha,  these  torches ! 
Confusion!  {drop*  the  hag,) 

ASHDALB. 

Knave,  thy  hireling  is  no  more! 

Take  up  the  bribe  ! 

LADY  ARUNDEL. 

Was  it  foi  this,  base  ingrate. 
Thou  didst  ask  gold  1  a  double  murder! 

SIR  MAURICE. 

Hush! 

Ho*ll  hear. 

'lady  ARUNDEL. 

Begone ! 

SIR  MAURICE  {clinging  to  LORD  ASHDALC.) 

’Tvvas  meant  in  kindness,  Hotspur. 

ASIIDAI.E. 

Off,  or  I  spurn  thee,  hang-dog! 

SIR  MAURICE. 

Spurn  me !  Thou 

Shalt  live  to  crawl  to  me  for  peiice !  All  hail, 
Arthur,  the  heir  of  Arundel !  thy  clcims — 

NORMAN. 

Are  naugh^ 

SIR  MAURICE. 

Howl  but  the  proofs — 


NORMAN. 

No  proofs  but  of  thy  guilt ! 

SIR  MAURICE. 

Oh,  wiongM  young  man  ! 

[Norman  point*  significantly  to  the  torches, 
I  see  it ;  I’m  robh’d  and  murder'd  ! 
NORMAN. 

Hence  !  and  be  mute  on  what  concerns  thee  not. 

Or —  But  I  will  not  threaten  thy  gray  hairs. 

Hence,  and  Repent  ? 

SIR  MAURICE.' 

I  thank  you  kindly,  sir: 

1  am  a  very  poor  old  knight!  My  lord. 

Your  very  humble  cousin  !  To  my  grave 
A  sordid,  spat-upon,  revengeless,  worthless, 

And  rascally  poor  cousin’  Yes,  Til  go 

Bury  my  m-^ney,  bang  myself,  and  make 

The  parish  pay  the  funeral !  Ugh  !  I’ll  spite  them  ! 

[Exit, 

Enicr  Falener,  Chaplain,  Sailors,  Ac. 


FALKIIER. 

Captain— the  priest— and  now  the  ship’s  in  sight— 
Wind  and  tide  serve. 

LNDT  ARUNDEL. 

I  cannot  part  from  thee. 

My  long-lost,  my  beloved  ! 

NORMAN. 

We  will  not  part: 

Violet  the  link  that  binds  me  to  thy  hearth. 

And  makes  thy  love  (though  secret  the  true  cause) 

Not  in  the  w’orld’s  eye  strange;  we  will  not  part 
Till  the  first  moon  of  wedded  love  be  o’er  ; 

And  then,  if  glory  call  me  to  the  seas, 

Thine  eyes  shall  lure  me  back  from  year  to  year. 

LADY  ARUNDEL. 

If  ever  thou  repent’sl — 

ASHDALE.  » 

The  half  I  hold 
Thine  with  the  birthright. 

NORMAN. 

Nay,  your  love  my  birthright; 
And  for  the  rest,  who  can  aspire  to  more 
Than  a  true  heart  for  ever  blent  with  his ; 

Blessings  when  absent,  w  elcome  when  return’d  ; 

His  merry  bark  with  England’s  flag  tocrow’n  her. 
Fame  for  his  hopes,  and  woman  in  his  cares] 


The  Poetry  of  ,'lmerica  .•  Illustrated  by  one  of  her 
Painters,  Edited  by  John  Reese.”  New  York; 
Samuel  Caiman.  Cincinnati:  W.  P.  James. 

Of  all  the  pidorial  books  that  have  been  published 
jn  the  U.  States,  this  strikes  us  as  being  the  most  origi¬ 
nal  in  design,  and  the  most  perfect  in  execution.  The 
whole  getting  up  of  it  has  an  air  of  gentility  that  at 
once  wins  respect,  and  the  degree  of  finish  by  w  hich 
it  i^i  marked,  cannot  fail  to  please  the  most  fastidious 
eye.  There  is  nothing  vulgar  about  it— no  smack  of 
the  parvenu — nothing  which  the  most  cultivated 
taste  cannot  approve.  Printer,  publisher  and  editor, 
have  ail  done  well.  The  work  is  really  a  valuable 
adiiion  to  our  scant  stock  of  elegant  literature.  And 
Mr.  Samuel  (!olman,  upon  whom  chiefly  tiie  burthen 
and  risk  of  its  publication  rests,  should  have  no  cause 
to  complain  of  a  slender  patronage. 

Mr.  Reese  ileserves,  perhaps,  a  little  censure,  for 
an  occasianal /apsuA*  in  his  department,  though  upon 
the  whole  he  has  performed  the  duties  of  editorship 
with  judgment  and  taste.  Wo  c<innot  hut  complain 
of  him  somewhat,  that  he  has  suffered  his  eye  to  rest 
so  exclusively  upon  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  instead 
ofsendiug  a  searching  glance,  now  and  then,  into  the 
high  and  beating  heart  of  the  Interior.  We  have 
bands  here  ir»  the  West,  who  have  touched  their  harps 
in  the  depths  of  the  mighty  w’ilderness,  and  awakened 
music  that  has  reached  many  a  pure  bosom,  and  arous¬ 
ed  many  a  noble  feeling.  Of  the  dead,  w'e  may  men¬ 
tion  Harvey  and  Little;  of  the  living,  Curry,  Dillon, 
Shreve,  Perkins,  Thomas,  Pike,  Hall  and  Welbt 
—[“Amelia.”]  What  names  are  these  to  be  overlook* 
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•d,  when  those  ofCuTTtR,  M^Clislan,  Brooks,  Fry,  i 
Mitchell,  Pickering,  Street,  Mellon,  and  others  of| 
like  poetical  calibre  and  reputation,  are  inscribed  upon  < 
the  pages  of  our  country’s  literature?  Should  they 
not  rather  have  been  given  material  juxta 'position,  as 
they  have  spiritual  fellowship  with  Bryant,  Dana, 
IIalleck,  Drake,  Brvinard,  Percival,  Hillhouse, 
Whittier  and  Longfellow?  We  have  the  taste  to 
sanction  and  the  temerity  to  avow  such  an  opinion;  and 
we  may  as  well  hero  inform  Mr.  Reese,  that  we  shall 
hold  him  to  a  strict  account  hereafter,  if  he  allows  his 
personal  friendships  to  sway  him  again  as  they  have 
manifestly  done  on  the  present  occasion;  or  if  through 
prejudice,  laziness  or  ignorance,  he  fail,  in  making  up 
another  boquet  of  American  Flowers,  to  visit  and  cull 
from  our  blooming  “Gardens  of  the  Hesperides.” 

The  pictorial  illustrations  of  the  volume  are  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  its  letter-press  contents.  Quite  ori¬ 
ginal  in  design,  and  really  exquisite  in  execution, 
they  cannot  fail  to  weave  the  name  of  the  Painter  in 
the  same  wreath  with  those  of  fhe  Poets,  whose  noble 
productions  his  kindred  genius  has  so  beautifully  a- 
dorned.  The  principal  of  tlie  illustrated  poems,  are 
‘Drake,s’-‘Culprit  Fay,’  ‘Woodworth’s,’  ‘Old  Oak¬ 
en  Bucket’  Longfellow’s  ‘Indian  Hunter*”  Wil¬ 
liams’  ‘Annoyer,’  Davies’  ‘Pleasure  Boat,’ Sprague’s 
’‘Shakspearc  Ode,”  Bryant’s  “Green  River,”  Pier 
fonts’  “Passing  Away,”  Davies’  “Anno  Boleyn,” 
Drake’s  “American  Flag,”  and  Holmes’s  ‘Last  Leaf.’ 
li  would  atford  us  sincere  pleasure  to  quote  four  or  five 
of  these  pieces,  and  we  should  do  so  were  they  not  so 
familiar,  as  we  feel  confident  they  must  he,  to  most  of 
our  readers.  One  of  these  is  such  an  exqusite  gem, 
in  a  way  peculiar  to  its  author,  that  we  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  which  besets  us  to  transfer  it 
0  ou  casket.  This  one,  \ve  may  remark,  is  illustrated 
by  the  figure  of  a  tremendous  old  man — one  of  the 
cocked  hat  gentry  cf  the  revolution — tottering  over  the 
ground,  supported  by  his  long  familiar  cane. 

‘THE  LAST  LEAF.’ 

j  saw  him  once  befor,e 
As  he  passed  by  the  door, 

And  again; 

The  pavement  stones  resound. 

As  he  totters  over  the  ground 
With  his  cane. 

They  say  that  in  his  prime. 

Ere  the  pruning  knife  of  time 
Cut  him  down. 

Not  a  better  man  was  found 
By  the  crier  on  his  round 
Through  the  town. 

But  now  he  walks  the  streets. 

And  he  looks  on  all  he  meets, 

So  forlorn; 

And  he  shakes  his  feeble  head 
And  it  seems  as  if  he  said, 

They  are  gone. 


The  mossy  marbles  rest. 

On  the  lips  that  he  hat  pressed 
In  their  bloom. 

And  the  names  he  loved  to  hear, 
Have  been  carved  for  many  a  yeai 
On  the  tomb. 

My  grandmamma  has  said. 

Poor  old  lady,  she  is  dead 
Long  ago, 

That  he  had  a  Roman  nose, 

And  his  cheek  was  like  a  rose 
In  the  snow. 

But  now  his  nose  is  thin 
And  it  stands  upon  his  chin 
Like  a  staff. 

And  a  crook  is  in  his  back, 

And  a  melancholy  crack 
In  his  laugli. 

1  know  it  is  a  sin. 

For  me  to  sit  and  grin 
At  him  here; 

But  his  old  three  cornered  hat 
And  his  breaches,  and  all  that. 

Are  so  queer. 

And  if  I  should  live  to  bo 
The  last  loaf  upon  the  trse. 

In  the  spring; 

Let  them  smile  as  I  do  row. 

At  the  old  forsaken  bough 
Whore  I  cling. 


Essny  on  the  Character  and  Injluenee  of  Jf’ashtnt'ton, 

By  M.  Guizot.  'Pranslatcd  from  the  French.— 

Boston  :  Janies  Monroe  and  Company. — Pittsburgh: 
C.  H.  Kay  &  Co. 

Aside  from  the  literary  merit  of  this  eleg-ant  transla¬ 
tion,  the  volume  in  which  it  is  embraced  is  very  supe¬ 
rior  in  finish,  having  all  the  advantage  of  choice  paper, 
faultless  typography,  liberal  margin  and  fair  binding. 
It  is  from  the  Cambridge  Press  of  Folsom,  Wells  and 
Thurston,  and  therefore  cannot  be  other  than  well 
printed,  but  the  volume  of  which  wo  are  remarking, 
is  so  far  superior  to  any  previous  publication,  that  we 
recognize  in  it  evidence  of  the  high  perfection  “  in 
the  art  preservative  of  all  arts,”  towaids  which  we  are 
hastening. 

The  eulogiuin  of  Washington  is  in  the  warmest, 
most  impassioned  vein  of  the  writer,  whose  name  as 
an  orator  is  co-extensive  with  his  name  as  an  elegant 
writer.  He  seems  to  have  thorougly  appreciated  the 
remarkable  virtues  of  the  venerated  patriot,  and  with 
a  soul  lofty  in  its  own  aims,  he  scans  with  a  mind  of 
of  singular  accuracy  the  whole  history  of  Washington, 
so  far  as  his  public  life  is  concerned.  His  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  rise  and  early  progress  of  the  two  great 
parties,  now  opposing  each  other  in  our  country,  must 
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ttrike  the  reader  as  Tery  faithful  to  the  facts,  and  the 
position  in  which  he  places  Washinj^on  in  relation  to 
the  political  tenets  in  TOf^e  during  his  administration, 
more  particularly  its  last  term,  is,  without  doubt,  the 
most  correct  definition  of  the  same  which  has  been 
given.  M.  Guizot^  although  a  Frenchman  approves 
of  the  neutrality  principles  of  the  American  President, 
atnomed  by  him  as  the  bases  of  our  government  poli¬ 
cy,  at  the  time  of  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
France,  principles  which  now,  after  the  lapse  of  forty 
years,  we  readily  perceive  saved  our  feeble  govern 
ment  fiom  the  chance  of  utter  subversion. 

“  No  head  of  a  state,”  observes  M.  Guizot,  “  w'as 
ever  more  reserved  than  Washington  in  the  exercise 
of  power ;  more  cautious  in  making  engagements  and 
taking  new  steps.  Hut,  also,  no  one  ever  maintained 
more  firmly  his  declarations,  his  purposes,  and  his 
rights.”  This  well  deserved  appreciation  of  the  A- 
merican  Fahius  is  found  in  the  midst  of  an  outline  de¬ 
tail  of  the  course  pursucil  by  the  President  at  the 
lime  when  M.  Genet  the  French  Minister  at  the  seat 
of  our  Government,  was  availing  himself  of  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  feelings  entertained  by  the  American  people 
in  favor  ot  the  French.  “  Blindly  borne  away,”  says 
M.  Guizot,  “by  the  desire  of  engaging  the  United 
States  in  a  war  to  aid  his  country,  M,  (ienet  believed 
himself  to  have  the  right  and  the  ability  to  dare  every 
thing,  and  succeed  in  every  thing.  He  issued  letters 
of  mar^jue,  enrolled  American  citizens,  armed  priva¬ 
teers,  adjudged  prizes,  and  acted  as  a  sovereign  power 
in  this  foreign  territory,  in  tlie  name  of  republican 
hrotherhotd.  And  when  Washington,  at  first  aston¬ 
ished  and  motionless,  but  soon  delerinined,  vindicated 
the  rights  of  the  general  government.  Genet  entered 
into  an  avowed  contest  with  him,  supported  his  own 
pretensions,  broke  out  into  violent  abuse  of  him,  en- 
couragiKl  the  spirit  of  sedition,  and  even  threatened  to 
appeal  to  the  people  against  a  President,  who  was,  un¬ 
faithful  to  his  trust  and  to  the  general  cause  of  liber¬ 
ty.’’ 

But  Washington  remained  firm  ;  be  felt  hiinselt  the 
Presiden*;  and  that  he  had  as  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  people  declared  in  their  name,  their  neutrality. 
His  cabinet  bad  accorded  their  approbation  to  liis 
views,  and  be  now  submitted  to  them  various  corres¬ 
pondence  and  documents  relating  to  the  dispute  be¬ 
tween  him  and  M.  Genet.  The  result  was  a  demand 
on  the  French  Government  for  llie  recall  of  its  Minis¬ 
ter.  The  conduct  of  Washington  was  approved  by 
France,  and  more,  by  his  own  fellow-citizens.  Par- 
lies  lost  sight  of  their  ditlerences  and  rallied  around 
him.  Even  JelTerson,  the  friend  of  a  less  restrictive 
policy,  in  this  question  gave  his  hearty  support  to  the  | 
Pn^sideiil. 

It  w’as  his  moderate  exercise  of  authority  that  gained 
him  the  reverence  of  the  people,  while  his  inflexible 
determination,  so  rarely  yet  alw’ays  successfully  mani¬ 
fested,  acquired  for  him  the  respect  even  of  those  who 
opposed  his  measures.  His  decision  in  the  case 
above  referred  to;  his  prompt  conduct  in  the  affair  of 
the  Whiskey-boys  in  our  Stete,  his  unwavering  main- 


tainance  of  the  Treaty  with  Great  Britain,  formed  by 
Mr.  Jay,  these  evidenced  his  firmness  at  the  time, 
while  now  they  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  sagacious 
views  and  acts  of  a  prophetic  mind,  aiming  to  estab¬ 
lish  upon  imperishable  foundations  the  civil  liberties 
of  the  land,  for  the  security  of  whose  political  rights 
he  had  perilled  his  life  in  the  field. 

But  we  started  out  with  the  intention  of  recommend¬ 
ing  the  Essay  of  M.  Guizot  to  general  purchase.  It 
treats  of  the  most  venerated  of  our  revolutionary 
worthies,  and  its  perusal  will  make  the  breast  of  the 
patriot  glow  W’ith  fonder  feelings  of  love  of  country, 
as  he  reflects  that  this  is  the  tribute  bestowed  by  a 
stranger  to  all  but  the  worth  of  his  subject,  and  the 
excellence  of  free  institutions.  Like  the  portrait 
drawn  by  Lord  Brougham  of  the  good  Washington, 
the  labors  of  M.  Guizot  are  valuable  no  less  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  intrinsic  worth  and  truth,  than  as  com¬ 
ing  from  the  citizen  of  a  land  where  other  views  of 
national  virtue  arc  entertained. 


!%€  Quiet  Husband.  A  Novel.  By  Miss  Pickering. 

Philadelphia;  Carey  &  Hart. — Pittsburgh;  C.  H. 

Kay  &  Co. 

He  who  passes  over  the  thousand  acres  of  some  of 
our  frontier  agriculturists  will  not  unfreqiiently,  by 
the  evidences  of  waste  every  where  displayed,  and 
which  are  in  sad  contrast  with  the  tidy,  economical 
culture,  put  in  operation  by  a  farmer  in  the  older  set- 
^tlements,  where  the  lands  are  more  valuable  in  price, 
hccausc  yielding  better  markets  and  higher  profits. 
The  backwoodsman  has  entirely  too  many  acres  ;  and 
he  cannot  pay  that  attention  to  their  cultivation  which 
lie  could  do  if  with  one  fourth  the  area  of  soil,  he 
could  clear  as  large  a  profit  as  he  does  with  the  whole. 
"  As  with  the  delver  in  the  rich  soil  of  our  own  gen¬ 
erous  W’est,  so  is  it  with  the  cultivators  of  the  field 
of  English  literature.  They  occupy  too  much  be¬ 
cause  so  runs  their  own  humor,  and  the  false  tastes  of 
those  for  whose  pleasure  they  write.  A  plain  disser¬ 
tation  on  the  merits  of  the  most  simple  (act  is  not 
saleable  unless  spread  along  four  or  five  hundred  pa¬ 
ges  ;  poetry  is  measured  out  by  the  square  foot ;  and 
novcletles,  legends,  nursury  tales,  and  ao-forth,  and 
so-ferth,  are  positively  vulgar  unless  dished  up  in 
two  volumes,  with  two  or  three  hundred  pages  in  each. 
The  result  of  this  rage 'for  w  iry  dullness  long  drawn 
out,  IS  the  formation  of  most  unnatural  connexions; 
silly  propositions  clog  the  advance  of  the  most  serious 
truths;  the  real  excellence  of  an  epic  is  buried  beneath 
ill-assorted  metaphors  having  no  reiavancy  to  the 
subject  in  hand  ;  and  to  make  out  the  requisite  num¬ 
ber  of  pages  for  a  novel,  as  shown  in  the  present 
work,  characters  are  forced  in,  having  as  much  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  proper  progress  of  the  work,  as  the 
fiat-faced  supernumeraries  of  a  theatre  have  with  the 
strains  of  the  singer  by  whose  side  they  are  arrayed 
for  show.  If  the  author  of  “  The  Quiet  Husband,” 
had  digested  this  truth,  we  should  probably  never  have 
read  these  miserable  volumes,  or,  read  the  foundation 
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pittter  in  a  work  containing  one  fourth  the  number  ■ 

pages.  The  plot  has  capacity  enough  to  spread  di*  | 
ffctly  over  one  hundred  pages.  If  this  limitation  had  ; 
l)een  assumed  by  the  author,  the  incongruous  mass  of  | 
incidents,  altogether  lemonade-t^A,  which  is  the  stum  | 
bling-hlock  to  the  reader  throughout,  would  never ! 
have  been  fabricated,  for  Ellen  Pickering  has  shown  | 
herself  capable  of  writing,  although  in  this  instance 
she  has  signally  failed.  The  error  is  one  which  wri-  j 
ters  are  too  apt  to  commit,  and  in  it  they  so  far  resern- ! 
ble  speech-makers,  who  aim  at  the  edification  of  their  ! 
audience,  rather  than  through  a  w  ish  to  achieve  a  j 
triumph  over  time. 

In  The  Quiet  Husband  the  sin  of  dullness  is  pain- ! 
fully  displayed.  The  personages  of  the  tale  are  so  j 
ludicrously  sentimental  that  with  very  trifling  change  j 
of  the  character  and  structure  of  the  work,  a  second  | 
edition  might  be  disposed  of,  under  the  imposing 
name  of,  A  Treatise  on  the  Causes  of  Nervous  Af¬ 
fections.  Fainting  and  fever  go  hand  in  hand  over 
the  field,  and  hearts  are  broken,  patched  and  disposed 
of  as  professionally  as  possible. 

Take  it  for  all  in  all.  Miss  Pickering  has  not  achiev- 
ed  a  master-piece  in  writing  this  production,  for  w  hich 
we  confess  ourselves  pained,  it  being  by  no  means  j 
part  of  our  nature  to  rejoice  over  the  misfortunes  of  j 
an  author,  particularly  when  that  author  is  a  lady. 


Michael  Armstrong  the  Factory  Boy,  By  Mrs.  Trol-  ] 
lope.  Tw’o  Vols.  12  .no. — Pittsburgh  :  C.  II.  Kay 
k  Co. 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  over  notorious  author  of 
“Men  and  Manners  in  America,”  the  factory  system 
of  Great  Britain  is  the  most  iniquitous  monopoly  ever 
allowed  to  exist  in  a  country  of  enlightened  legisla¬ 
tion.  And,  allowing  something  to  the  w’ell-knowm 
failing  of  Mrs.  Trollope,  we  believe  w'ith  her  that  it 
is  time  for  a  beneficial  change  in  the  manufacturing 
operations  of  her  country,  or  the  merchant  lords  of 
England  will  discover  at  no  distant  da)^  that  the  op¬ 
pressions  of  the  laborers  will  be  so  many  w’eapons 
wherewith  to  bring  about  a  different  state  of  things. 
Legislation  should  ever  look  with  a  wary  eye  upon 
the  doings  of  a  class  of  men  who  have  such  unlimit- 
ed  power  over  the  laboring  portions  as  is,  by  means 
of  floating  capital,  held  by  the  manufatureis  of  Great 
Britain.  The  desire  to  accumulate  W'ealth,  to  stand 
first  upon  “  Change,”  and  be  the  sovereign  of  a  nu¬ 
merous  filled  loorAi-houses,  are  powerful  tempters,  and 
although  we  doubt  not,  that  many  high  and  noble  ex¬ 
ceptions  may  be  found,  still  the  danger  is  that  in  the 
mass,  these  desires  may  teach  men  to  forget  that  they 
can  only  be  gratified  at  the  price  of  the  poor  man's 
comfort.  The  British  Parliament,  with  that  regard 
for  humanity,  which  so  far  as  practicable,  has  lately 
marked  its  conduct,  had  the  subject  enquired  into 
them  a  fewr  years  since,  and  it  was  clearly  shown  that 
the  system  as  then  conducted,  was  iniquitous ;  that  it 
was  consigning  children  to  deformityi  and  in  many  in¬ 


stances,  death,  to  place  them  in  the  cotton  factories. 
The  toil,  and  more  than  toil,  the  privations  and  foul 
atmosphere  of  the  shops,  are  sufficiently  life-destroy¬ 
ing  to  bear  down  the  strength  of  a  hardy  man,  and  yet, 
a  great  portion  of  the  fabrics  of  England  are  prepared 
by  infant  labor!  The  system  is  as  dangerous  to  hu¬ 
man  life  an  the  Hessian  fly  is  to  the  ripening  grain. 

It  is  at  the  evils  engendered  by  the  introduction  of 
the  labor  of  children  in  the  factories  of  the  country, 
that  Mrs.  Trollope  levels  hsr  strictures.  The  inter¬ 
weaving  of  a  strongly  colored  fiction  was  a  measure 
of  policy,  which,  while  it  secures  a  wider  circulation 
to  her  volumes,  makes  the  pecuniary  avails  more 
certain.  Tlie  story  is  well  written,  at  limes  too  severe, 
and  frequently  tinted  with  the  improbable,  but  w'ell 
connected.  Want  of  had  feeling  is  not  a  fault  of  our 
lady-author,  and  she  vents  her  indignation  at  what 
?he  conceives  to  he  the  general  cruelty  of  the  heavy 
manufacturers,  with  a  heartiness  that  |)ro\es  her  to  bo 
not  a  jot  less  macruline  in  her  temperament  than  w  hen 
we  of  these  confederate  states  canio  in  for  a  portion  of 
her  lively  powers  of  description.  She  paints  Misery 
with  a  strong  hand,  and  cruelty,  is  portrayed  in  the 
darkest  colors.  There  is  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  in 
her  mode  of  warfare  which  partially  redeems  her  one 
fault,  a  disposition  to  enlarge  upon  truth,  and  we  can¬ 
not  believe  her  to  be  all  that  her  personal  enemies  as¬ 
sert,  while  ^;e  notice  hov/  faithfully  she  describe  the 
impulses  and  ends  of  virtue.  'Ths  character  of  Mary 
I  Brotherton^  as  given  in  the  history  of  Michael  Arm¬ 
strong,  highly  and  Qulxotical  drawn  as  it  is,  is  yet 
a  beautiful  creation,  and  the  light  of  benevolence 
breathes  throughout  steadfast  and  holy.  The  remorse 
of  the  daughter  of  the  old  bankrupt,  the  death  scene 
of  the  ruined  man,  the  vanity  of  the  mortified  lady 
of  rank,  and  the  brutal  conduct  of  the  overseer,  are  in 
striking  contrast  w'ith  the  next  scene  to  which  the 
author  introduces  us— the  fraternal  aflfection  of  the 
factory  boy,  the  goodness  of  the  fair  w’orker  of  the 
happiness  of  others,  now  crowmed  with  the  most 
pleasing  results.  On  the  whole,  we  lx>k  upon  these 
volumes  as  creditable  to  the  heart  of  Mrs.  Trollope 
(to  use  a  favorite  word  of  the  day)  considering. 


Select  Poetic  Works  of  Lord  Byron,  One  Vol.  8.  vo, 
New  York  :  A.  V.  Blake. — Pittsburgh  :  C.  H.  Kay 
&  Co. 

This  w'ork,  taking  the  title  as  our  guide,  is  profess¬ 
edly  a  compilation  of  the  choicest  of  Lord  Byron's 
wntings.  We  find  on  examining  it  that  theee  selected 
gems  are.  Child  Harold's  Pilgrimage^  The  Giaour^ 
Bride  of  Abydos^  Corsair^  Lara^  Siego  of  Corinth,  Pa- 
risina.  Prisoner  of  Chi  lion,  Bejtpo  and  Mazeypa,  Those 
who  have  read— and  who  is  there  who  has  not?— the 
entire  labors  of  this  poet,  will  be  somewhat  astonished 
in  discovering  that  the  above  comprise  the  rarest  ef¬ 
forts  of  his  muse.  The  most  natural  inference  would 
be,  that  the  compiler  had  exercised  a  wholesale  judg¬ 
ment,  and  finding  that  those  which  we  have  named,  so 
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excellent  as  to  preclude  mutilation,  chosen  them  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  poems;  but  this  charitable  con- 
^esinn  would  rest  the  censure  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  compiler,  while  on  the  contraiy,  we  discover  that 
the  seeming  stupidity  of  arrangement  is  a  direct  impo¬ 
sition  forced  upon  the  public  by  the  New  York  Pub¬ 
lisher.  The  volume  originally  formed  one  of  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  complete  works  of  the  author,  but  the  vol- 
*umes  running  irregular,  or  proving  dull  sale  together, 
the  third  link  in  the  series  is*  selected,  and  after  the 
erasure  of  all  evidences  of  a  connexion  with  the  parent 
work,  the  imposing  title,  quoted  in  the  opening,  is  at- 
tachedi  and  the  fraud  heralded  to  general  purchase  by 
the  good-nature  of  the  corps-cjditorial.  We  regard 
Mr.  l^ake  as  occup'yirig  by  no  means  a  creditable  po¬ 
sition  in  this  business,  and  hold  that  it  is  due  to  the 
reputation  of  our  booksellers,  as  a  body,  that‘his  case 
be  known  as  an  exception  to  the  general  line  of  con¬ 
duct  maintained  by  tlie  Publishers  of  the  Union.  The 
intrinsic  merit  of  the  volume  now  considered,  we  leave 
for  the  judgment  of  our  readers.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
no  more  than  justice,  that  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
a  very  faithfJl  steel  engraved  portrait  of  the  eccentric 
bard'is  to  he  found  embellishing  the  volume,  and  that 
the  letter*  press  and  general  style  of  the  mechanical 
departments  are  admirably  executed. 


Literary  IrEMS.-^By  the  late  arrivals  from  En¬ 
gland  it  appears  Uierc  is  very  little  doing  in  the  litera¬ 
ry  world  over  the  water.-— We  glean  the  following. — 
^ntly  has  published  anew  novel — by  Ingraham,  enti¬ 
tled  the  Quadroone,  also  **Tho  Stage  behind  and  be¬ 
fore  the  Curtain,’*— by  Bunn,  the  manager.  Sergeant 
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Talfourd’s  new  play  “  Glencoe**  is  having^a  great  run  I 
at  the  Ilaymarket  theatre.  Horace  Smith*s  Romance  ! 

of  “  Oliver  Cromwell”  is  said  to  be  very  popuUr _ j 

Mrs.  Norton  has  published  some  good  poems.— All 
the  w’orld  is  mad  with  joy  at  the  late  fortunate  escape 
of  the  Queen  and  his  Royal  Highness  from  an  attempt  i 
at  assassination. — Koz  is  writing  a  new  work.  So 
much  for  John  Bull.  Brother  Jonathan  has  still  less 
to  offer,  “Greyslaer,  a  Romance  of  the  Mohawk.” 

By  C.  F.  Hoffman,  author  of  a  Winter  in  the  West  j 
deserves  more  than  passing  notice.  We  defer  it  un-  I 
till  our  next  number.  '  j 


It  pains  us  to  notice  the  death  of  B.  B.  Thachcr 
the  author  of  “Indian  Biography,”— a  gentleman  well 
known  in  the  literary  'world  as  an  agreeable  and  chasts 
writer,  and  to  his  triends  as  a  good  man. 

“  Quenched  is  now  his  studious  taper. 

And  his  chair  holds  him  no  more. 

For  the  scholar’s  vigil  ’s  ended— 

His  task  is  done,  his  toil  is  o’er. 

The  spider  on  his  shelf  is  weaving 
His  untouched  net  from  book  to  book, 

And  low  the  poet’s  harp  is  resting— 
Neglected  in  his  favoiite  nook.” 


Our  Budget, — We  have  several  articles  on  hand 
from  valued  correspondents,  which  we  intend  for  ths 
August  Number.  W'e  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
any  of  the  old  correspondents  of  the  Hesperian.  Our 
thanks  to  those  who  have  already  favored  us  with 
contributions. 
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